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PREFACE. 


1 HE literature of the Hindus has now been cultivated, 
for many years, with singular diligence, and, in many 
of its branches, with eminent success. There are some 
dej)artments, however, which are yet but partially and 
imperfectly investigated; and we are far from being 
in possession of that knowledge which the authentic 
writings of the Hindus alone can give us of their re- 
ligion, mythology, and historical traditions. 

From the materials to which we have hitherto had 
access, it seems probable that there have been three 
principal forms in which the religion of the Hindus 
has existed, at as many different periods. The duration 
of those periods, the circumstances of their succession, 
and the precise state of the national faith at each season, 
it is not possible to trace with any approach to accu- 
racy. The premises have been too imperfectly deter- 
mined to authorize other than conclusions of a general 
and somewhat vague description; and those remain to 
be hereafter confirmed, or corrected, by more extensive 
and satisfactory research. 

The earliest form under which the Hindu religion 
appears is that taught in the Vedas. The style of the 
language, and the purport of the composition, of those 
I. a 
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works, as far as we are acquainted with them, indicate 
a date long anterior to that of any other class of Sans- 
krit writings. It is yet, however, scarcely safe to ad- 
vance an opinion of the precise belief, or philosophy, 
which they inculcate. To enable us to judge of their 
tendency, we have only a general sketch of their ar- 
rangement and contents, with a few extracts, by Mr. 
Colcbrooke, in the Asiatic Researches;’ a few incidental 
observations by Mr. Ellis, in the same miscellany;^ and 
a translation of the first book of the Samhita, or col- 
lection of the prayers of the Rig-veda, by Dr. Rosen;’ 
and some of the Upani.shads, or speculative treatises, 
attached to, rather than part of, the Vedas, by Ram- 
inohun Roy.‘* Of the religion taught in the Vedas, 
Mr. Colebrooke's opinion will probably be received as 
that which is best entitled to defeience; as, certainly, 
no Sanskrit scholar has been equally conversant with 
the original works. “The real doctrine of the whole 
Indian scripture is the unity of the deity, in whom the 


' Vol. VIII., p. 369. t ’ Vol. XIV., p. 37. 

’ Published by the Oriental Translation Fund Committee. 

* A translation of the principal Upanishads was published, 
under the title of Oupnekhat, or Theologia Indica, by Anquetil 
du Perron; but it was made through the medium of the Persian, 
and is very incorrect and obscure. A translation of a very dif- 
ferent character t has been some time in course of preparation 
by M. Poley. 


* To insert here a list of the numerous publications bearing on the 
Vedas, that have appeared since the date of this preface, 1840, would 
be beside the purpose of my notes. 

•{■ Reprinted in Colebrooke’s Misceilaneous Essayf, Vol. I., pp. 9-113. 

* The kindness of Professor Wilson here mistook a hope for a reality. 
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universe is comprehended; and the seeming polytheism 
which it cxhibit-s offei’s the elements, and the stars 
and planets, as gods. The three principal manifesta- 
tions of the divinity, with other personified attributes 
and energies, and most of the other gods of Hindu 
mythology, are, indeed, mentioned, or, at least, indi- 
ciited, in the Vedas. But the worship of deified heroes 
is no part of that sysk-ni; nor are the incarnations of 
deities suggested in any other portion of the text which 
I have yet seen; though such arc sometimes hinted at 
by the commentators.’'* Some of these statements may, 
perhaps, require modification; for, without a careful 
examination of all the prayers of the Vedas, it would 
be hazardous to assert that they contain no indication 
whatever of hero-worship; and, certainly, they do ap- 
pear to allude, occasionally, to the Avataras, or incar- 
nations, of Vishim. Still, however, it is true that the 
prevailing character of the ritual of the \ edas is the 
worship of the personified elements; of Agni or fire; 
Indra, the firmament; Vsiyu, the air; Varuiia, the water; 
of Aditya, the sun; Soma, the moon; and other ele- 
mentai’y and planetary' pei'sonages. It is also true that 
the worship of the Vedas is, f<ir the most pai’t, domestic 
woi'ship, consisting of pi'ayoi's and oblations olfererl — 
in their own houses, not in temples — by individuals, 
for individual good, and addi'esscd to unreal pi'esences, 
not to visible types. In a woi'd, the religion of the 
Vedas was not idolatry. 


’ As. Res., Vol. VIII., p. 474.* 


' Or ili^cdlaneoiis E»sayn, Vol. I., pp. UO .md 111. 
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It is not possible to conjecture when this more simple 
and primitive fonn of adoration was succeeded by the 
worship of images and types, representing Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva, and other imaginary beings, constituting 
a mythological pantheon of most ample extent; or 
when Rama and Krishna, who appear to have been, 
originally, real and historical characters, were elevated 
to the dignity of divinities. Image-worship is alluded 
to by Manu, in several passages,' but with an intima- 
tion that those Brahmans who subsist by ministering 
in temples are an inferior and degraded class. The 
story of the Ramayaiia and Mahabharata turns wholly 
upon the doctrine of incarnations; all the chief dramatis 
personaa of the poems being impersonations of gods, 
and demigods, and celestial spirits. The ritual appeai-s 
to be that of the Vedas; and it may be doubted if any 
allusion to image-worship occurs. But the doctrine of 
propitiation by penance and praise prevails throughout; 
and Vishnu and Siva are the especial objects of pane- 
gyric and invocation. In these two works, then, we 
trace unequivocal indications of a departure from the 
elemental worehip of the Vedas, and the origin or elab- 
oration of legends which form the great body of the 
mythological religion of the Hindus. How far they 
only improved upon the cosmogony and chronology 
of their predecessors, or in what degree the traditions 
of fam'dies and dynasties may originate with them, are 
questions that can only be determ'med when the Vedas 
and the two works in question shall have been more 
thoroughly examined. 


’ B. III., 132, 164. B. IV., 214. 
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The different works known by the name of Piirahas 
are evidently derived from the same religious system 
as the R/imayaiia and Mahdbharata, or from the mytho- 
heroic stage of Hindu belief. They present, however, 
peculiarities which designate their belonging to a later 
period, and to an important modification in the pro- 
gress of opinion. They repeat the theoretical cosmo- 
gony of the two great poems; they expand and sys- 
tematize the chronological computations; and they give 
a more definite and connected representation of the 
mythological fictions and the historical traditions. But, 
besides these and other particulars, which may be 
derivable from an old, if not from a primitive, era, 
they ofl'er characteristic peculiarities of a more modern 
description, in the paramount importance which they 
assign to individual divinities, in the variety and pur- 
port of the rites and observances addressed to them, 
and in the invention of new legends illustrative of the 
power and graciousness of those deities, and of the 
efficacy of implicit devotion to them. 6iva and Vishnu, 
under one or other form, are almost the sole objects 
that claim the homage of the Hindus, in the Puranas; 
departing from the domestic and elemental ritual of 
the Vedas, and exhibiting a sectarial fervour and ex- 
clusiveness not traceable in the Ramayana, and only 
to a qualified extent in the MahabhArata. They are no 
longer authorities for Hindu belief, as a whole: they 
are special guides for separate and, sometimes, con- 
flicting branches of it; compiled for the evident pur- 
pose of promoting the preferential, or, in some cases, 
the sole, worship of Vishnu, or of Siva.‘ 


' Besides the three periods marked by the Vedas, Heroic 
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That the Piirahas always bore the character here 
given of them may admit of reasonable doubt: that it 
correctly applies to them as they now are met with, 
the following pages will irrefragably substantiate. It 
is possible, however, that there may have been an 
earlier class of Puraiias, of which those we now have 
are but the partial and adulterated representatives. 
The identity of the legends in many of them, and, still 
more, the identity of the words — for, in several of them, 
long passages are literally the same — is a snfticient 
jiroof thab in sdl such csises, they must be copied either 
from some other similar work, or from a common and 
prior original. It is not unusual, also, for a fact to be 
stated upon the authority of an ‘old stanza’, which is 
cited accordingly; showing the existence of an earlier 
source of information: and, in very many instances, 
legends ai’e alluded to, not told; evincing acquaintance 
with their prior narration somewhere else. The name 
itself, Puraiia, which implies ‘old’, indicates the object 
of the compilation to be the preservation of ancient 
traditions; a pui-pose, in the present condition of the 
Puraiias, very imperfectly fulfilled. Whatever weight 
may be attached to these considerations, there is no 
disputing evidence to the like effect, afforded by other 
and unquestionable authority. The description given, 
by Mr. Colebrooke,’ of the contents of a Puraiia is 


Poems, and Puraiias, a fourth may be dated from the influence 
exercised by the Tantras upon Hindu practice and belief: but we 
are yet too little acquainted with those works, or their origin, to 
speculate safely upon their consequences. 

' As. Res., Vol. VII., p. 202.* 


’ Or MUoeUaneow Ettayt, Yol. II., pp. 4 and 5, foot-noU. 
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taken from Sanskrit writers. The Lexicon of Amara 
Siihha gives, as a synonym of Puriiha, Pancha-lakshaha, 
‘that which has five characteristic topics’; and there is 
no difference of opinion, amongst the scholiasts, as to 
what these are. They are, as Mr. Colebrooke mentions : 
I. Primary creation, or cosmogony; U. Secondaiy cre- 
ation, or the destruction and renovation of worlds, 
including chronology; III. Genealogy of gods and 
patriarchs; IV. Reigns of the Manus, or periods called 
Manwantaras; and, V. Histoiy, or such particulars as 
have been preserved of the princes of the solar and 
lunar races, and of their descendants to modem times.’ 
Such, at any rate, were the constituent and character- 
istic portions of a Puriiha, in the days of Amara Simha,* 
fifty-six years before the Christian era;f and, if the 


* The following deftnition of a Parana is constantly quoted: 
it is found in the Vishnu, Matsya, Vayu, and other Puraiias: 


A variation of reading in the beginning of the second line is 
noticed by Ramdsrama, the scholiast on Amara, 

‘Destruction of the earth and the rest, or final dissolution;’ in 
which case the genealogies of heroes and princes are comprised 
in those of the patriarchs. 


• ? 

t That Amarasimha lived at that time, though possible, has not been 
proved. Professor Wilson — Samkrit Dictionary, first edition. Preface, 
p. V. — asserts that “all tradition concurs in ennmerating him amongst 
the learned men who, in the metaphorical phraseology of the Ilindus, 
are denominated the ‘nine gems’ of the conrt of Vikramaditya. • • • 
Antborities which assert the contemporary existence of Amara and Vi- 
kramaditya might be indefinitely mnitiplied; and those are equally nn- 
merons which class him amongst the ‘nine gems’." In the second 
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Puranas had undergone no change since his time, such 
wo should expect to find them still. Do they conform 


edition of his Dictionary, under the word the Professor explains 

the “nine goms" to be: “The nine men of letters at the court of Vikra- 
maditya, or, Dhanwantari, Kshapaiiaka, Amarasiiiiha, ^anku, Vetalabhaffa, 
(ihafakarpara, Kalidasa, Varahamihira, and Vararuchi." The tradition 
about these ornaments he thinks — Meghadiita, second edition. Preface, 
p. V. — to bo one of those regarding which “there is no reason to dispute 
the truth." 

The “anthoritiee” spoken of in the first of the preceding extracts are 
not specified by Professor Wilson; and they are not known to hare 
fallen yet in the way of any one else. Those authorities apart, he ad- 
duces a stanza about the “nine gems", of which be says, that it “appears 
in a great measure traditionary only; as I have not been able to trace 
it to any authentic source, although it is in the mouth of every Pandit, 
when interrogated on the subject." 

The stanza in question occurs in the Jyotirmddhharana, near its con- 
clusion, where we find the following verses; 
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to this description? Not exactly, in any one instance; 
to some of them it is utterly inapplicable ; to others it 
only partially applies. There is not one to which it 
belongs so entirely as to the Vishnu Puraha; and it is 
one of the circumstances which gives to this work a 


I 

?rn*rffir- 

f^wt W: II 

5^ <T?ft ^ I 

«n<iiifH<ifi«*n!i<fl »mY It 

«n*n«iiwf^i'*nn^»rf?[Tf 

fl*«l««rr}t<’l f^rffTTT 1^71% II 


Here we see named, as contemporaries at the court of Vikramaditya, 
lord of Malava, in the year 3068 of the Kali age, or B. C. 33: Maiii, 
Ariisudatta, Jishnu, Trilochana, and Hari; also Satya, Srntasena, Badar.-i- 
yana, Manittba, and Kumarasiiiiha, astronomers; and the “nine gems" 
already particularized. 

The writer of the JyotirvUldhharaita is represented as professing to bo 
one with the author of the Raghuvaihia. As to Vikramaditya, 180 re- 
gions are said to have been subject to his sway. Further, according to 
some verses of which I have not quoted the original , there were 800 
viceroys subordinate to him, of picked warriors he had ten millions, and 
he possessed 400,000 beats. His victims in battle, among ^skas alone, 
are multiplied to the whimsical aggregate of 5.'>6,553,&o5, These de- 
stroyed, he established bis era. 

There is every reason for believing the Jyotirviddbharana to be not 
only pseudonymous but of recent composition. And now we are pre- 
pared to form an opinion touching the credibility of the tradition, so far 
as yet traced, which concerns the “nine gems" of Vikramaditya. 

In the Benares Magazine for 1852, pp. 274-276, 1 first printed and 
translated the verses just cited and abstracted. A detailed English version 
of them has been given by the learned Dr. Bhau Daji, in the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal As. Soc., January, 1862, pp. 26 and 27. 
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more aiitlicntic character than most of its fellows can 
pretend to. Yet, even in this instance, we have a book 
upon the institutes of society and obsequial rites inter- 
posed between the Manwantaras and the genealogies 
of princes; and a life of Ki’ishiia, separating the latter 
from an account of the end of the world; besides the 
insertion of various legends of a manifestly popular 
and sectarial character. No doubt, many of the Pu- 
nihas, as they now are, correspond with the view 
which Colonel Vans Kennedy takes of their purport. 
“I cannot discover, in them,” he remarks, “any other 
oltject than that of religious instruction.” “The de- 
scription of the earth and of the planetary system, and 
the lists of royal races that occur in them,” he asserts 
to be “evidently extraneous, and not essential circum- 
stances; as they are omitted in some Purahas, and very 
concisely illustrated, in others; while, on the contraiy, 
in all the Pur Anas, some or other of the leading prin- 
ciples, rites, and observances of the Hindu religion are 
fully dwelt upon, and illustrated, either by suitable 
legends, or by prescribing the ceremonies to be prac- 
tised, and the prayers and invocations to be employed, 
in the worship of different deities.”* Now, however 
accurate this description may be of the Purahas as they 
are, it is clear that it does not apply to what they were 
when they were synonymously designated as Pancha- 
lakshatias or ‘treatises on five topics’; not one of which 
five is ever specified, by text or comment, to be “re- 
ligious instruction”. In the knowledge of Amara Sirhha, 


' Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and 
Hindu Mythology, p. 153, and note. 
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the lists of princes were not extraneous and unessential; 
and their being now so considered by a writer so well 
acquainted with the contents of tlie Punihas iis Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, is a decisive proof that, since the days 
of the lexicographer, they have undergone some mate- 
rial alteration, and that we have not, at present, the 
same works, in all respects, that were cuiTent, under 
the denomination of Purdhas, in the century prior to 
Christianity. 

The inference deduced from the discrepancy be- 
tween the actual form and the older definition of a 
Puraha, unfavourable to the antiquity of the extant 
works generally, is converted into certainty, when we 
come to examine them in detail. For, although they 
have no dates attached to them, yet circumstances are 
sometimes mentioned, or alluded to, or references to 
authorities are made, or legends are narrated, or places 
are particularized, of which the comparatively recent 
date is indisputable, and which enforce a corresponding 
reduction of the antiquity of the work in which they 
are discovered. At the same time, they may be ac- 
quitted of subservience to any but sectarial imposture. 
They were pious frauds for temporary purposes: they 
never emanated from any impossible combination of 
the Brahmans to fabricate for the antiquity of the en- 
tire Hindu system any claims which it cannot fully 
support. A very great portion of the contents of many, 
some portion of the contents of all, is genuine and old. 
The sectarial interpolation, or embellishment, is always 
sufficiently palpable to be set aside without injury to 
the more authentic and primitive material; and the 
Puranas, although they belong especially to that stage 
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of the Hindu religion in which faith in some one di- 
vinity was the prevailing princijile, are, also, a valuable 
record of the form of Hindu belief which came next 
in order to that of the Vedas; which grafted hero- 
worship upon the simpler ritual of the latter; and which 
had been adopted, and was extensively, perhaps uni- 
versidly, established in India, at the time of the Greek 
invasion. The Hercules of the Greek writers was, in- 
dubitably, the Balarama of the Hindus; and their no- 
tices of Mathura on the Jumna, and of the kingdom 
of the Suraseni and the Pandaean country, evidence 
the prior currency of the traditions which constitute 
the argument of the Mahiibharata, and which are con- 
stantly repeated in the Puraiias, relating to the Pah- 
dava and Yadava races, to Ki'dshha and his contem- 
porary heroes, and to the dynasties of the solar and 
lunar kings. 

The theogony and cosmogony of the Puraiias may, 
[irobably, be traced to the Vedas. They are not, as 
far as is yet known, described in detail in those works; 
but they are frequently alluded to, in a strain more or 
less mystical and obscure, which indicates acquaintance 
with their existence, and which seems to have supplied 
the Puniiias with the groundwork of their systems. 
The scheme of primary or elementary creation they 
borrow from the Sankhya philosophy, which is, pro- 
bably, one of the oldest forms of speculation on man 
and nature, amongst the Hindus. Agreeably, however, 
to that part of the Panrahik character which there is 
reason to suspect of later origin, them incidcation of 
the worship of a favourite deity, they combine the 
interposition of a creator with the independent evolu- 
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tion of matter, in a somewhat contradictory and unin- 
telligible style. It is evident, too, that their accounts 
of secondary creation, or the development of the exist- 
ing forms of things, and the disposition of the universe, 
are derived from several and different sources; and it 
appears very likely that they are to be accused of some 
of the incongruities and absurdities by which the nar- 
rative is disfigured, in consequence of having attempted 
to assign reality and signiticancy to what was merely 
metaphor or mysticism. There is, however, amidst the 
unnecessary comj)lexity of the desci-iption, a general 
agreement, amongst them, as to the origin of things 
and their final distribution; and, in many of the circum- 
stances, there is a striking concurrence with the ideas 
which seem to have pervaded the whole of the ancient 
world, and which we may, therefore, believe to be faith- 
fully represented in the Puninas. 

The pantheism of the Puraiias is one of their in- 
variable eharacteristics; although the particulardivinify 
who is all things, from whom all things proceed, and 
to whom all things return, be diversifietl according to 
their individual sectarial bias. They seem to have de- 
rived the notion from the Vedas; but, in them, the 
one universal Being is of a higher order than a per- 
sonification of attributes or elements, and, however 
imperfectly conceived, or unworthily described, is God. 
In the Puranas, the one only Supreme Being is sup- 
posed to be manifest in the person of Siva, or Vishnu, 
either in the way of illusion, or in sport; and one or 
other of these divinities is, therefore, also the cause of 
all that is, — is, himself, all that exists. The identity of 
God and nature is not a new notion: it was veiy general 
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in the speculations of antiquity; but it assumed a new 
vigour in the early ages of Christianity, and was carried 
to an equal pitch of extravagance by the Platonic 
Christians as by the Saiva or \'aishnava Hindus. It 
seems not impossible that there was some communi- 
cati(ju between them. We know that there was an 
active communication between India and the Ked Se:i, 
in the early ages of the Christian era, and that doc- 
trines, as well as articles of merchandise, were brought 
to Alexandria from the former. Epiplianius* and Eu- 
sebius* accuse Scythianus of having imported from 
India, in the second century, books on magic, and he- 
retical notions leading to Manichansm; and it was at 
the same period that Ammonius Saccas instituted the 
sect of the new Platonists at Alexandria. The basis of 
his heresy was, that true j)hllosophy derived its origin 
from the eastern nations. His doctrine of the identity 
of God and the universe is that of the Vedas and Pu- 
raiias; and the practices he enjoined, as well as their 
object, were precisely those described in several of the 
Puraiias, under the name of Yoga. His disciples were 
taught to extenuate, by mortification and contempla- 
tion, the bodily restraints upon the immortal spirit; 
so that, in this life, they might enjoy communion w’ith 
the Supi-eme Being, and ascend, after death, to the 
universal Parent.* That these are Hindu tenets, the 
following pages ‘ will testify; and, by the admission of 
their Alexandrian teacher, they originated in India. 
The importation w'as, perhaps, not wholly unrequited: 


' Adv. Manichieos. 

’ Sue Moslieioi, I., II., i. 


Hist. Evang. 

See Book VI., Chap. VII. 
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the loan may not have been left unpaid. It is not im- 
possible that the Hindu doctrines received fresh ani- 
mation from their adoption by the successors of Am- 
monias, and, especially, by the mystics, who may have 
prompted, as well as employed, the expressions of the 
Purahas. Anquetil dn Perron has given, ‘ in the intro- 
duction to his translation of the ‘Oupnekhat’, several 
hymns by Synesius, a bishop of the beginning of the 
fifth century, which may serve as parallels to many of 
the hymns and prayei*s addressed to Vishnu in the 
Vishnu Purina. 

But the ascription, to individual and personal deities, 
of the attributes of the one universal and spiritual Su- 
preme Being, is an indication of a later date than the 
Vedas, certainly, and, apparently, also, than the Rama- 
yana, where Rama, although an incarnation ofVishhn, 
commonly appears in his human character alone. There 
is something of the kind in the Mahabharata, in respect 
to Krishna; especially in the philosophical episode 
known as the Bhagavad Gitd. In other places, the di- 
vine nature of Krishna is less decidedly affirmed; in 
some, it is disputed, or denied; and,, in most of the 
situations in which he is exhibited in action, it is as a 
prince and warrior, not as a divinity. He exercises no 
superhuman faculties in the defence of himself or his 
friends, or in the defeat and destruction of his foes. 
The Mahabharata, however, is, evidently, a work of 
various periods, and requires to be read throughout, 
carefully and critically, before its weight as an author- 
ity can be accurately appreciated. As it is now in 


' Theologia ct Philosophia Indica, Dissert., p. xxvi. 
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type,* — thanks to the public spirit of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, and their secretary, Mr. J. Prinsep, — 
it will not be long before the Sanskrit scholars of the 
continent will accurately appreciate its value. 

The Purahas are, also, works of evidently different 
ages, and have been compiled under different circum- 
stances, the precise nature of which we can but im- 
perfectly conjecture from internal evidence and from 
what we know of the history of religious opinion in 
India. It is highly probable that, of the present popular 
forms of the Hindu religion, none assumed their actual 
state earlier than the time of Sankara Acharya, the 
great Saiva reformer, who flourished, in all likelihood, 
in the eighth or ninth centur}\ Of the Vaishhava 
teachers, Kamanuja dates in the twelfth century; Ma- 
dhwiicharya, in the thirteenth; and Vallabha, in the 
sixteenth;® and thePunihas seem to have accompanied, 
or followed, their innovations; being obviously intended 
to advocate the doctrines they taught. This is to as- 
sign to some of them a very modern date, it is true; 
but I cannot think that a higher can, with justice, be 
ascribed to them. This, however, applies to some only 
out of the number, as 1 shall presently proceed to 
specify. 

Another evidence of a comparatively modern date 


' Three volumes have been printed: the fourth and last is 
understood to be nearly completed.* 

’ As. Ites., Vols. X\T. and XVH. Account of Hindu Sects. -i- 


* It was completed in 1839: at least, it bears that date, 
t This “Sketch of the Religions Sects of the Iliiidus", by Professor 
Wilson, will be found in the first volume of his collected works. 
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must be admitted in those cbapters of the Puraiias 
which, assuming a prophetic tone, foretell what dy- 
nasties of kings will reign in the Kali age. These 
chapters, it is true, are found but in four of the Purii- 
I'las; but they are conclusive in bringing down the date 
of those four to a iieriod considerably subsequent to 
Christianity. It is, also, to be remarked that the Vayii, 
Vishiiu, Hhagavatii, and Matsya Puraiias, in which 
the.se particulars are foretold, have, in all other re- 
spects, the character of as great anticpiity as any works 
of their class. ' 

The invariable form of the Puraiias is that of a dia- 
logue, in which some person relates its contents, in 
rejily to the inquiries of another. This dialogue is 
interwoven with others, wliich are repeated as having 
been held, on other occasions, between different indi- 
viduals, in consequence of similar questions having 
been asked. The immediate narrator is, commonly, 
though not constantly, Lomaharshaiia or Komahar- 
shaiia, the disciple of Vyasa, who is supposed to com- 
municate what was imparted to him by his preceptor, 
as he had heard it from some other sage. Vyasa, as 
will be seen in the body of the work,* is a generic title, 
meaning an ‘arranger’ or ‘compiler’. It is, in this age, 
applied to Krishna Dwaipiiyana, the son of Para-sara, 

‘ On the history of the composition of the Purahas, as tlicy 
now appear, I have hazarded some speculations in my Analysis 
of the Viiyu Puraiia: Journ. Asiatic Society of Bengal, December, 
1S32.* 

’ Book III., Chapter III. 


See Vol. III. of our author's collected writings. 

I. b 
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who is said to have taught the Vedas and Purdhas to 
various disciples, hut who appears to have been the 
head of a college, or school, under whom various 
learned men gave to the sacred literature of the Hindus 
the form in which it now presents itself. In this task, 
the disciples, as they are termed, of Vyasa were, rather, 
his colleagues and coadjutors; for they were already 
conversant with what he is fabled to have taught them;* 
and, amongst them, Lomaharshaha represents the class 
of persons who were especially charged with the re- 
cord of ]jolitical and temporal events. He is called 
Siita, as if it was a proper name: but it is, more cor- 
rectly, a title; and Lomah.arshaiia was ‘a Siita’, that is, 
a bard, or panegyrist, who was created, according to 
our text,* to celebrate the exploits of princes, and who, 
according to the Viiyu and Padma Purahas, has a right, 
by birth and profession, to narrate the Puriiias, in pre- 
ference even to the Brahmans.* It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that we are to undei*stand, by his being re- 
presented as the disciple of Vyasa, the institution of 
some attempt, made under the direction of the latter, 
to collect, from the heralds and annalists of his day, 
the scattered traditions which they had imperfectly 
preserved: and hence the consequent appropriation of 
the Puraiias, in a great measure, to the genealogies of 
regal dynasties and descriptions of the universe. How- 
ever this may be, the machinery has been but loosely 


' See Book III., Chapter III. ’ Book I., Chapter XIII. 

’ Journ. Royal As. Soc., Vol. V., p. 281.* 

* The article referred to is from the pen of Professor Wilson, and has 
been reprinted. 
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adhered to; and many of the Pnrahas, like the Vishiiii, 
are referred to a different narrator. 

An account is given, in the following work,' of a 
series of Pauraiiik compilations of which, in their 
present form, no vestige appears. Lomaharshaiia is 
said to have hail six disciple.s, three of whom comjiosed 
as many fundamental Samhitiis, whilst he himself com- 
jjiled a fourth. By a Samhita is generally understood 
a ‘collection’ or ‘compilation’. The Sanihitfts of the 
Vedas are collections of hymns and prayers helonging 
to them, arranged according to the judgment of some 
individual sage, who is, therefore, looked u|)on as the 
originator and teacher of e.ach. The Saihhitas of the 
Puniiias, then, should be analogous compilations, at- 
tributed, respectively, to Mitrayu, Siimsapayana, Akfi- 
tabrana, and Romaharshaha: no siudi Pauranik Sam- 
hitiis are now known. The substance of the four is 
said to be collected in the Vishiiu Piiraha, which is, 
also, in another place,® itself called aSaiidiita. But such 
compilations have not, as far as inquiry has yet pro- 
ceeded, been discovered. The specification may be ac- 
cepted as an indication of the Puraiias' having existed 
in some other form, in which they are no longer met 
with; although it does not appear that the ari’angement 
was incompatible with their existence as separate 
works; for the Vishnu Piiraria, which is our authority 
for the four Samhitiis, gives us, also, the usual enu- 
meration of the several Puivihas. 

There is another classification of the Puraiias, alluded 
to in the Matsya Puraiia, and specihed by the Padma 


' Book III., Chapter III. ’ Book I., Chapter I. 

b* 
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Piiraiia, but more fully. It is not undeserving of no- 
tice, as it expresses the opinion which native writers 
entertain of the sco])e of the Purahas, and of their re- 
cognizing the subservience of these works to the dis- 
semination of sectarian principles. Thus, it is said, in 
the Uttara Kliahda of the Padina,* that the Pursihas, 
.as well its other works, are divided into three chisses, 
according to the (jualities which prevail in them. Thus, 
the Vishnu, Niiradi'ya, Bhiigavata, Garuda, Patlma, and 
Varaha Purahas are Sattwika or pure, from the pre- 
dominauce, in them, of the Sattvva quality, or that of 
goodness and purity. They are, in fact, Vaishiiava Pu- 
rahas. The Matsya, Kiirina, Linga, Siva, Skanda, and 
Agni Purahas are Tamasa, or Purahas of darkness, 
from the prevalence of the quality of Tamas, ‘igno- 
rance’, ‘gloom’. They are, indisputably, 6aiva Purahas. 
The. thii’d series, comprising the Brahmahda, Brahma 
Vai varta, Markahdeya, Bhavishya, Vamana, and Brahma 
Purahas, are designated as Kajasa, ‘passionate’, from 
Hajas, the property of passion, which they are sup- 
])Osed to represent. The Matsya does not specify 
which arc the Purahas that come under these designa- 
tions, but remarksf that those in which the Mahatmya 


* Chapter XLII.: 

Tmr %T ^ ^ i 

^ ^Rrrf»t <TT*reTf»t ii 

5TTwrf»r f^r%qrf»r ^prrfW % i 
wnij -n II 

Ttwrf»r fMtvtr i 

t Chapter Lll.: 
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of Hari or Vishnu prevails are Sattwika; those in which 
the legends of Agni or Siva predominate are Taniasa; 
and those which dwell most on the stories of Brahnui 
are Rajasa, I have elsewhere stated ' that I considered 
the Rajasa Purahas to lean to the Sakta division of the 
Hindus, the worshippers of Sakti or the female pi'in- 
ciple; founding this opinion on the character of the 
legends which some of them contain, such as the Durgu 
Mahatmya, or celebrated legend on which the worship 
of Durgd or Kali is especially founded, which is a 
principal episode of the Markandeya. The Brahma 
Vaivarta also devotes the greatest portion of its chap- 
ters to the celebration of Radh^ the mistress of Krishna, 
and other female divinities. Colonel Vans Kennedy, 
however, objects to the application of the term Siikta 
to this last division of the Purahas; the w'orship of 
Sakti being the especial object of a different class of 
works, the Tantras; and no such form of worship being 
particularly inculcated in the Brahma Puraiia.* This 
last argument is of weight in regard to the particular 
inst-ance specified; and the designation of Sakti may 
not be correctly applicable to the whole class, although 
it is to some of the series: for there is no incompati- 
bility in the advocacy of a Tiintrika modification of 

■ As. Res., Vol. XVI., p. 10.* 

’ Asiatic Journal, March, 1837, p. 241. 

^ JTTfTwmfvrtt ii 

^ i 

^ II 

■ Vol. I., p. 12, loot-note, of the author’s collectire publications. 
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tlie Hindu ivllgion l>y any Parana; and it has, nnqnes- 
tionahly, bren practised in works known as Upapurahas. 
The proper appropnation of the third class of the Pa- 
ninas, according to the Padinu Parana, appears to be 
to the worship of Krishna, not in the character in which 
he is represented in the Vishiin and Bhagavata Pura- 
nas, — in which tlie incidents of his boyhood are only 
a portion of his biography, and in which the human 
character largely participates, at least in his riper years, 
— bat as the infant Krishna, Govinda, Bala Gopala, the 
sojourner in Vfindavana, the companion of the cow- 
herds and milkmaids, the lover of Badha, or as the 
juvenile master of the nnivei*se, Jaganinitha. The term 
Kiijasa, implying the animation of passion and enjoy- 
ment of sensual delights, is applicable not only to the 
character of the youthful divinity, but to those with 
whom his adoration in these forms seems to have 
originated, the Gosains of Gokul and Bengal, the fol- 
lowers and descendants of Vallabha and Chaitanya, the 
priests and proprietors of Jaganmith and Sn'inithdwar, 
who lead a life of affluence and indulgence, and vin- 
dicate, both by precept and practice, the reasonable- 
ness of the Kiijasa projierty, and the congruity of tem- 
poral enjoyment with the duties of religion.' 

The Puriiiias arc uniformly stated to be eighteen in 
number. It is said that there are also eighteen Upjir 
puriiiias or minor Pnraiias: but the names of only a 
few of these are specified in the least exceptionable 


' As. Res., Vol. XVI., p. 85.* 


* Collective Works of Professor Wilson, Vol. I., p. 119. 
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authorities; and the greater number of the works is 
not procurable. With regard to the eigliteen Purahas, 
there is a peculiarity in their specification, which is 
proof of an interference with the integrity of the text, 
in some of them, at least; for each of them specifies 
the names of the whole eighteen. Now, the list could 
not have been complete whilst the work that gives it 
was unfinished; and in one only, therefore, the last of 
the series, have we a right to look for it. As, however, 
there are more last words than one, it is evident that 
the names must have been inserted in all except one, 
after the w’hole were completed. Wliich of the eighteen 
is the exception, and truly the last, there is no clue to 
discover; and tlie specification is, probably, an inter- 
polation, in most, if not in all. 

The names that are specified are commonly the 
same, and are as follows: 1. Brahma, 2. Padma, 3. Vai- 
shfiava, 4. Saiva, 5. Bhagavata, 6. Naradfya, 7. Mar- 
kandeya, 8. Agneya, 9. Bhavishya, 10. Brahma Vai- 
varta, 11. Lainga, 12. Varaha, 13. Skanda, 14. Vamana, 
15. Kaurma, IG. Matsya, 17. Garuda, 18. Brahinaiida.* 
This is from the twelfth book of the Bhagavata, and 
is the same as occurs in the Vishnu. ■ In other anthori- 


' The names are put aftributively; the noun substantive, Pa- 
nina, being understood. Thus, Vaishiiavam Pnranam means the 
Parana of Vishnu; Sairaih Puraiiam, the Puraiia of .Siva; Hrali- 
mam Puraiiam, the Puraiia of Bralima. It is equally correct, and 
more common, to use the two substantives in apposition, as 
Vishnu Puraiia, Siva Puraiia, &c. In the original Sanskrit the 
nouns are compounded, as Visbiin-puraiia, Ac.: but it has not 
been customary to combine them, in their European shape. 

’ Book III., Chapter VI. 
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ties there are a few variations. The list of the Kiirma 
Piiraha omits the Agni Puraha, ami suhstitutes the 
Vsiyu.* The Agni leaves out the Siva, and inserts the 
Vayu. The Variiha omits the Garuda and Prahmahda, 
and Inserts the Vayu and Narasiihha; in this last, it is 
singular. The Miirkaiideya agrees with the Vishiiu and 
Bhiigavata, in omitting the Vayu. The Matsya, like 
the Agni, leaves out the f^iva. 

Some of the Punihas, as the Agni, Matsyii,")" Bhaga- 
vata,t and Padma, also particularize the number of 
stanzas which each of the eighteen contains. In one 
oi’ two instances they disagree; but, in general, they 
concur. The aggregate is stated at 4UU,UU0 slokas, or 
1,(500,000 lines. These arc fabled to be but an abridg- 
ment; the whole amount being a krore or ten millions 

* Professor Wilson's MS. has but four MSS. that 

I have consulted havo iQ l^'^. And the latter reading is to 
be preferred. The Kurma professes, at the end of its list of the Pii- 
ranas, to have enumerated eighteen; and, unless it names both the Vthju 
and the Agni, it ennmerates but seventeen. 

+ The particulars from the Matsya will be found in the sequel. 

* The coniput.ition of the lllii'ujacnta , XII., 13, 4-8, is as follows: 
Mrnlima, 10,000 stanzas; I'adma, 56,000; Vishnu, 23,000; Sica, 24,000; 
lihdgacala, 18,000; Ndrada, 25,000; Mdrkandeija, 9,000; Agni, 15,400; 
Hhacishya, 14,500; Hruhma-raivarla , 18,000; Linya, 11,000; Vardha, 
24,000; Skimda, 81,100; Vdmaim, 10,000; Kurma, 17,000; Matsya, 
14,000; Garuda, 19,000; Uruhmdnda, 12,000. The total is 400,000. 

The Jthdgavala here calls the Agni and the Garuda by the names of 
Vdhna and Sauyarna, 

The JJeci-hhdgarata substitutes, in place of the f^ica, the Vdyu, and 
assigns to it 10,COO stanzas. Further, it gives to the Agni, 16,000; to 
the Skanda, 81,000; and to the lirahmddda, 12,100. 

The Revd-mdhdtmya also has, instead of Siva, Vdyu, but reckons it 
at 24,000 couplets; and it likewise allows 16,000 to the Agni. To the 
Skanda it gives 84,000; and to the lirahmddda, 12,200. 

For further details, see Burnoufs edition of the Jihdgavata- purdda, 
Yol. I., Preface, pp. lxuvi-lxxux, foot-note. 
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of stanzas, or even a thousand millions.* If all the 
fragmentary portions claiming, in various parts of In- 
dia, to belong to the Puratias were admitted, their ex- 
tent would mucli exceed the lesser, though it would 
not reach the larger, enumeration. The former is, how- 
ever, as I have elsewhere stated,* a quantity that an 
individual European scholar could scarcely expect to 
peruse with due care and attention, unless his whole 
time were devoted exclusively, for many years, to the 
task. Yet, without some such labour being achieved, 
it was clear, from the cruditv and inexactness of all 
that had been hitherto published on the subject, with 
one exception,^ that sound views on the subject of 
Hindu mythology and tradition were not to be ex- 
pected. Circumstances, which I have already explained 
in the paper in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, referred to above, enabled me to avail myself of 


' .Joiini. Royal As. Soc., Vol. V., p. 61. f 
’ I allude to the valuable work of Colonel Vans Kennedy, 
Researches into the Nature and .Affinity of Ancient and Hindu 
Mythology. However much I may differ from that learned and 
industrious writer’s conclusions, I must do him the justice to ad- 
mit that he is the only author who has discussed the subject of 
the mythology of the Hindus on right principles, by drawing his 
materials from authentic sources. 


* So says the Malfya-purdna, LII., m! inil.: 

grnif i 

Tntn?T(: ^ ii 

t See Professor Wilson's collective works, Vol. III. 
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competent assistance, by which I made a minute ab- 
stract of most of the Punihas. In course of time I 
hope to place a tolerably copious and connected ana- 
lysis of the whole eighteen before Oriental scholars, 
and, in the meanwhile, offer a brief notice of their 
several contents. 

In general, the enumeration of the Purahas is a 
simple nomenclature, with the addition, in some cases, 
of the number of vei-ses; but to these the Matsya Pa- 
rana* joins the mention of one or two circumstances 
peculiar to each, which, although scanty, are of value, 
as offering means of identifying the copies of the Pu- 
rahas now found with those to which the Matsya re- 
fers, or of discovering a difference between the present 
and the past. I shall, therefore, prefix the passage de- 
scriptive of each Puraha, from the Matsya. It is neces- 
sary to remark, however, that, in the comparison in- 
stituted between that description and the Puraha as it 
exists, I necessarily refer to the copy or copies which 
I employed for the purpose of examination and ana- 
lysis, and which were procured, with some trouble and 
cost, in Benares and Calcutta. In some instances my 
manuscripts have been collated with others from dif- 
ferent parts of India; and the result has shown that., 
with regard at least to the Brahma, Vishhu, Vayu, 
Matsya, Padma, Bhagavata, and Kiirma Purhhas, the 
same works, in all essential respects, are generally cur- 
rent under the same appellations. Whether this is in- 
variably the case, may be doubted; and further inquiry 
may possibly show that I have been obliged to con- 


• Chapter LII. 
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tent myself with inutilatecl or unautlientic works.' It 
is with this reservation, therefore, that 1 must be un- 
derstood to speak of the concurrence or disagreement 
of any Puniiia with the notice of it which the Matsya 
Puraiia has preserved. 

1. Brahma Purdha. ‘‘That, the whole of which was 
formerly repeated by Brahma to Man'chi, is called the 
Brahma Puraiia, and contains ten thousand stanzas.”’ 
In all the lists of the Purdiias, the Brahma is placed 
at the head of the series, and is, thence, sometimes 
also entitled the Adi or ‘first’ Pui'iiha. It is also de- 
signated as theSaura; as it is, in great part, appropriated 
to the worship of Siirya, ‘the sun’. There are, how- 
ever, works bearing these names which belong to the 
class of Upapuniiias, and which are not to be con- 
founded with the Brahma. It is usually said, as above, 
to contain ten thousand slokas; but the number actu- 
ally occurring is between seven and eight thousand. 
There is a supplementary or concluding section, called 
the Brahinottara Puraiia, and which is different from 
a portion of the Skanda calle<l the Brahinottara Kliahda, 
which contains about three thousand stanzas more. But 


' Upon examining the translations of different passages from 
the Puraii.'is, given by Colonel Vans Kennedy in the work men- 
tioned in a former note, and comparing them with the text of the 
manuscripts I have consulted, I find such an agreement ns to 
warrant the belief, that there is no essential difference between 
the copies in his possession and in mine. The varieties which 
occur in the MS.S. of the East India Company’s Library will be 
noticed in the text. 

’ mTOT^rRpi ^ i 
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there is every reason to conclude that tliis is a distinct 
anil unconnected work. 

The immediate narrator of the Brahma Puraha is 
Lomaliarshaha, who communicate.s it to the ftishis or 
safjes assembled at Naimisliarahya, as it was originally 
revealed by Brahma, not to Marfchi, as the Matsya af- 
firms, but toDaksha, another of the patriarchs. Hence 
its denomination of the Brahma Puraiia. 

The early chajiters of this work give a description 
of the creation, an account of the Manwantaras, and 
the history of the solar and lunar dynasties to the time 
of Krishna, in a summary manner, and in words which 
are common to it and several other PurAiias. A brief 
description of the universe succeeds; and then come 
a number of chapters relating to the holiness of Orissa, 
with its temples and sacred groves dedicated to the 
sun, to Siva, and Jaganni'itha, the latter especially. 
These chapters are characteristic of this Pimiiia, and 
show its main object to be the promotion of the wor- 
ship of Krishna as Jagannatha. ‘ To these particulars 


' Colonel VnnsKomieily olijocts to this character of the Brahma 
Puraiia, ami observes that it contains only two short descriptions 
of pagodas, the one of Koiiaditya, the other of Jagannatha. In 
that case, his copy must differ considerably from those I have 
met with ; for, in them, the description of Purushottama Kshetra, 
the holy land of Orissa, runs through forty chapters, or one third 
of the work. The description, it is true, is interspersed, in the 
usual rambling strain of the Puraiiaa, with a variety of legends, 
some ancient, some modern; but they are intended to illustrate 
some local circumstance, and are, therefore, not incompatible with 
the main design, the celebration of the glories of Purushottama 
Kshetra. The specification of the temple of Jagannatha, how- 
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succeeds a life of Krishna, which is, word for word, the 
same as that of the Vishnu Puraiia; and the compila- 
tion terminates with a particular detail of the mode in 
which Yoga or contemplative devotion, the object of 
which is still Vishiiu, is to be performed. There is 
little, in this, which corresponds with the detinition of 
a Pancha-lakshaha Puraha; and the mention of the 
temples of Orissa, the date of the original construction 
of which is recorded,* shows that it could not have 
been cnmj)iled earlier than the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. 

The UttaraKhahda of the Ih’ahmaPuraha bears still 
more entirely the character of a Mahatmya or local 
legend; being intended to celebrate the sanctity of the 
Balaja river, conjectured to be the same as the Bainis 
in Marwar. There is no clue to its date: but it is clearly 
modern; grafting personages and fictions of its own in- 
vention on a few hints from older authorities.* 

2. Pailma Puraha. “That which contains an account 
of the period when the world wius a golden lotos 
(padma), and of all the occurrences of that time, is, 
therefore, called the Padma by the wise. It contains 
fifty-five thousand stanzas.”* The second Puraha, in 


ever, is, of itself, sufficient, in my opinion, to determine the 
character and era of the compilation. 

' See Account of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack, by A. Stirling, 
Esq.: Asiatic Res., Vol. XV., p. 305. 

’ See Analysis of the Brahma Puraha: Journ. Royal As. Soc., 
Vol. V., p. 65. 

* ariTrc i 
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the usual lists, is always the Paihna, a very voluminous 
work, containing, according to its own statement, as 
well as that of other authorities, fifty-five thousand 
slokas; an amount not far from the truth. These are 
divided amongst five books, or Khandas; 1. The Sfishti 
Khaiicla or section on creation; 2. The Bhuinf Khaiida, 
rlescription of the earth; 3. Th? Swarga Khaiida, chap- 
ter on iieaven; 4. Patala Khaiida, chajiter on the re- 
gions below the earth; and fj. the Uttara Khaiida, last 
or supplementary chapter. There is also current a 
sixth division, the Kriyii Yoga Sara, a treatise on the 
practice of devotion. 

The denominations of these divisions of the Padina 
Piiraiia convey but an ini|)erfect and partial notion of 
their contents. In the first, or section which treats of 
creation, the narrator is l-grasravas, the Siita, the son 
of Lomaharshaiia, who is sent, by his father, to the 
Kishis at Naimisharaiiya, to communicate to them the 
Piiraiia, which, from its containing an account of the 
lotos (padma) in which Brahma appeared at creation, 
is termed the Padma, or Padma Puraiia. The Siita re- 
peats what was originally communicated by Brahma 
to Pulastya, and by him to Bhfshma. The early chap- 
ters narrate the cosmogony, and the genealogy of the 
jiatriarchal fani'dies, much in the same style, an<l often 
in the same words, as the Vishnu; and short accounts 
of the Manwantaras and regal dynasties: but these, 
which are legitimate Pauraiiik matters, soon make way 
for new and unauthentic inventions, illustrative of the 
virtues of the lake of Pushkara or Pokher, in Ajmir, 
as a place of pilgrimage. 

The Bhiimf Khaiida, or section of the earth, defers 
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any description of the earth until near its close; filling 
up one hundred and twenty-seven chapters with le- 
gends of a very mixed description, some ancient, and 
common to other PurAiias, but the greater part peculiar 
to itself, illustrative of Ti'rthas, either figuratively so 
termed, — as a wife, a parent, or a Guru, considered as 
a sacred object, — or places to which actual pilgrimage 
should be performed. 

The Swarga Khafida describes, in the first chaptei-s, 
the relative positions of the Lokas or spheres above 
the earth; placing above all, Vaikuiitha, the sphere of 
Vishnu: an addition which is not warranted by what 
appears to be the oldest cosmology.' Miscellaneous 
notices of some of the most celebrated princes then 
succeed, conformably to the usual narratives; and these 
are followed by rules of conduct for the several castes, 
and at different stages of life. The rest of the bt>ok is 
occupied by legends of a diversified description, intro- 
duced without much method or contrivance; a few of 
which, as Daksha’s sacrifice, are of ancient date, but 
of which the most are original and modern. 

The Piitala Khanda devotes a brief introduction to 
the descnption of Patala, the regions of the snake- 
gods. lint, the name of Rama having been mentioned, 
Sesha, wdio has succeeded Pulastya as spokesman, 
proceeds to narrate the history of Rama, his descent, 
and his posterity; in which the compiler seems to have 
taken the poem of Kalidasa, the Raghu Vamsa, for his 
chief authority. An originality of addition may be sus- 
pected, however, in the adventures of the horse des- 


' See Book II., Chapter VII. 
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tilled by Riima for an Aswaincdlia, wlilch form tlie 
subject of a great many chapters. When about to bo 
sacriliced, the horse turns out to be a liralinian, con- 
demned, by an imprecation of Durvasas, a sage, to as- 
sume the equine nature, and wlio, by having been 
sanctified by connexion with Kama, is released from 
liis metamorphosis, and desjiateheti, as a sjiii'it of light, 
to lieaven. Tliis piece of Vaislniava fiction is followed 
by Jiraises of the Sri Bhagavata, an ac(;onnt of Krishna’s 
juvenilities, and the mei’its of worshipiiing Vishi’m. 
These aoconnts are commnnieated through a machinery 
liorrowed from the Tantras: they are told by Sadasiva 
to Karvatl, the ordinary interlocutors of Tantrika com- 
positions. 

The Uttara Khaiida is a most voluminous aggrega- 
tion of very heterogeneous matters: but it is consistent 
in adopting a ilecidedly Vaislniava tone, and admitting 
no compromise with any other form of faith. The chief 
sidijects are first discussed in a dialogue between king 
Dillpa and the Muni Vasishtha; such as the merits of 
bathing in the mouth of Miigha, and the potency of 
the Mantra or prayer addressed to Lakshml Naniyaiia. 
Ihit the nature of lihakti, faith in Vishiiu — the use of 
Vaislniava marks on the body — the legends of Vishnu’s 
Avatiiras, and especially of Kama — and the construc- 
tion of images of Vishnu — are too important to be 
left to mortal discretion. They are explained by Siva 
to Parvati, and wound up by the adoration of Vishnu 
by those divinities. The dialogue then reverts to the 
king and the sage; and the latter states why Vishnu is 
the only one of the triad entitled to respect; Siva being 
licentious, Brahma aiTogant, and Vishnu alone pure. 
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Vaslshtha then repeats, after Siva, the Mahatniya of 
the Bhagavad Gfta; the merit of each book of which 
is illustrated by legends of the good consequences, to 
individuals, from perusing or hearing it. Other Vaish- 
hava Mahatinyas occupy considerable portions of 
this Khaiida, especially the Karttika Mahatinya, or 
holiness of the month Karttika; illustrated, as usual, 
by stories, a few of which are of an early origin, but 
the gi'eater part modern, and peculiar to this Purana.* 

The Kriya Yoga Sara is repeated, by Siita, to the 
Kishis, after Vyasa’s coinniunication of it to Jainiini, 
in answer to an inquiry how religious merit might be 
secured in the Kali age, in which men have become 
incapable of the penances and abstraction by which 
final liberation was formerly to be attained. The answer 
is, of course, that w'hich is intimated in the last book 
of the Vishiiu Purana — personal devotion to Vishnu. 
Thinking of him, repeating his names, wearing his 
marks, worshipping in his temples, are a full substitute 
for all other acts of moral, or devotional, or contem- 
plative, merit. 

The different portions of the Padma Purana are, in 
all probability, as many different wmrks, neither of 
which approaches to the original definition of a Purana. 
There may be some connexion between the three first 
portions, at least as to time: but there is no i-eason to 
consider them as of high antiquity. They specify 
the Jainas, both by name and practices; they talk of 
Mlechchhas, “barbarians”, flourishing in India; they 

' One of tliein, the story of Julamlbara, is trunslatud by 
Colonel Vans Kennedy: Researches into the Nature and Aflinity 
of Ancient and Hindu Mythology, Appendix D. 
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commend the use of tlie frontal and other Va’ishnava 
marks; and tliey notice otlier subjects which, like these, 
are of no reiOote orijiln. The Piitiila Khahcla dwells 
copiously upon the Bhaffavata, and is, consequently, 
posterior to it. The Uttara Khaiida is intolerantly 
Vaishiiava, and is, therefore, unquestionably modern. 
It enjoins the veneration of the Sala-irama stone and 
Tul.asi plant, the use of the Tapta-inudra, or stainpinjf 
with a hot iron the name of Vishnu on the skin, and a 
variety of practices and observances undoubtedly no 
part of the oripnal system. It speaks of the shrines 
of Sriranga and Venkatadri in the Dekhin, temples that 
have no pretension to remote antiquity; and it names 
Haripura on the Tuugabhadra, which is, in all likelihood, 
the city of Vijayanagara, founded in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The Kriya Yoga Sara is equally 
a modern, and, apparently, a Bengali composition. No 
portion of the Padma Puraiia is, probably, older than 
the twelfth century; and the last parts may be as recent 
as the fifteenth or sixteenth. ‘ 

3. Vishnu Puraiia. “That in which Parasara, begin- 
ning with the events of the Vaniha Kalpa, expounds 
all duties, is called the Vaishiiava: and the learned know 
its extent to be twenty-three thousand stanzas.”* The 

' The grounds of tliese conclusions are more particularly 
detailed in my Analysis of the Padma Punina: J. R. As. Soc., 
Vol. V., p. 2S0. 

wirv: I 
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third Piiraiia of the lists is that which has been selected 
for translation, the Vishiiu. It it unnecessary, there- 
fore, to offer any general summary of its contents; and 
it will be convenient to reserve any remarks upon its 
character and probable antitjuity, for a subsecjuent page. 
It may here be observed, however, that the actual 
number of verses contained in it falls far short of the 
cnumei-ation of the Matsya, with which the Bhagavata 
concurs. Its actual contents are not seven thousand 
stanzas. All the copies — and, in this instance, they are 
not fewer than seven in number, — proc-ured both in 
the east and in the west of India, agree; and there is 
no appearance of any part being wanting. There is a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, in both text and com- 
ment; and the work, as it stands, is, incontestably, 
entire. How is the discrepancy to be explained? 

4. Vayu Puraiia. “The Puriiiia in which Vayn has 
declared the laws of duty, in connexion with the Sweta 
Kalpa, and which comprises the Mahatmya of Rudra, 
is the Vayavfya Puratia: it contains twenty-four thou- 
sand verses."* The Siva or Saiva Puraiia is, as above 
remarked, omitted in some of the lists; and, in general, 
when that is the case, it is replaced by tlie Vayu or 
Vayavfya. When the Siva is specified, as in the Bha- 
gavata, then the Vayu is omitted;* intimating the pos- 
sible identity of these two works.f This, indeed, is 

" .See p. XXIV. tupra. 

t This identity is distinctly asserted in the Revd-mdhdimya, as follows: 
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confirmed hy the Matsya, which describes the V^aya- 
vfyaPiiraiia as characterized by its account of the f^reat- 
ness of Rudra or Siva: and Bakin Bliatta’ mentions, 
that the \ ayaviya is also called the Saiva, though, ac- 
cording to some, the latter is the name of an L’papnraiia.* 
Colonel Vans Kennedy observes, that, in the west of 
India, the Saiva is considered to be an Upa or ‘minor’ 
I’liraiia.’' 

Another jiroof that the same work is intended by 
the authoritiesherefollowed, theBhagavata aiulMatsya, 
under dilVerent appellations, is their concurrence in 
the extent of the work; each specifying its vei’ses to 
be twenty-four thousand, A copy of the Siva Puraiia, 
of which an index and analysis have been prepared, 
does not contain more than about seven thousand. It 
cannot, therefore, be the Siva Puriiiia of theBhagavata: 
and we may safely consider that to be the same as the 
Viiyavi'ya of the Matsya.’ 


' Commentary on the Mituksbani, Vyavahara Kahda. 

As. Journ., March, 1837, p. 242, note. 

’ Analysis of the Vayu Puruiia: Journ. As. Soc. of Bengal, 
December, 18.32. 


' ' ' II 


* For acconnt.s of works entitled iira-imrwia and l^tihu-Hva-purdi'ia, 
see ('atulog. ('oil. Mnnwcript. Sanscrit. Postvcilic. Bodleian., &c., §§ 113, 
127, and 129. 

Regarding the first, described in § 113, Ur. Anfrecht observe.s: “De 
libro ipso, quern ad celebrandum cultum Laingicum scriptum esse vides, 
in praesentia nihil tcinere asscyeraTorim ; exspectandum enim est, dnm 
de Skandapuraiiao parte, quae ^ivamabatmya appellatur, accuratiora 
audiaimis. Ex quo libellum nostrum desumtum esse, iis quae iufra 
dicta suut, suspicari possis." 
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The Vayii Piirai'ia is narrated, by Siita, to the Rlshis 
at Naiinishiirahya, as it Wius formerly told, at the same 
place, to similar persons, by Vayu; a repetition of cir- 
cumstances not uncharacteristic of the inartificial style 
of this Puraiia. It is divided into four Padas, termed, 
severally, Prakriya, Upodghata, Amishanga, and Upa- 
sariihara; a classification peculiar to this work. These 
are preceded by an index, or heads of chapters, in the 
manner of the Mahabharata and Ramayaiia — another 
peculiarity. 

The Prakriyji portion contains hut a few chapters, 
and treats, chiefly, of elemental creation, and the first 
evolutions of beings, to the same purport as the Vishnu, 
but in a more obscure and unmethodical style. The 
Upodghata then continues the subject of creation, and 
describes the various Kalpas or periods during which 
the world has existed ; a greater number of which is 
specified by the Saiva, than by the Vaishnava, Purahas. 
Thirty -three are here described, the last of which is 
the Sweta or ‘white’ Kalpa, from J>iva’s being born, in 
it, of a white complexion. The genealogies of the pa- 
triarchs, the description of the universe, and the inci- 
dents of the first six Manwantaras are all treated of in 
this part of the work; but they are intermixed with 
legends and praises of Siva, as the sacrifice of Daksha, 
the Maheswara Mfdiatmya, the Nflakahtha Stotra, and 
others. The genealogies, although, in the main, the 
same as those in the Vaishnava Puraiias, present some 
variations. A long account of the Pitfis or progenitors 
is also peculiar to this Puraha; as are stories of some 
of the most celebrated Rishis who were engaged in the 
disUnbiition of the Vedas. 
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The third division eomnicnces with an account of 
the seven Rishis and their descendants, and describes 
the origin of the different classes of creatures from the 
daughters of Daksha, with a profuse copiousness of 
nomenclature, not found in any other Puraha. With 
exception of the greater minuteness of detail, the par- 
ticulars agree with those of the Vishnu Puraha. A 
chapter then occurs on the worship of the Pitris; another, 
on Ti'rthas or places sacred to them; and several, on 
the performance of Sraddhas, constituting the Sraddha 
Kalpa. After this comes a full account of the solar and 
lunar dytnisties, forming a parallel to that in the fol- 
lowing pages, with this difference, that it is, throughout, 
in verse, whilst that f)f our text, as noticed in its place, 
is, chiefly, in prose. It is extended, also, by the insertion 
of detailed accounts of various incidents, briefly noticed 
in the Vishnu, though derived, apparently, from a com- 
mon original. The section terminates with similar 
accounts of future kings, and the same chronological 
calculations, that are found in the Vishnu. 

The last portion, the Upasanihara, describes briefly 
the future Manwantaras, the measures of space and 
time, the end of the world, the efficacy of Yoga, and the 
glories of Sivapura, or the dwelling of Siva, with whom 
the Yogin is to be united. The manuscript concludes 
with a difl’erent history of the successive teachers of 
the Vayu Purana, tracing them from Brahma to Vayu, 
fromVayu to Bfihaspati, and from him, through various 
deities and sages, to Dwaipayana and Siita. 

The account given of this Puri'uia in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal was limited to something 
less than half the work; as I had not then been able to 
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procure a larger portion. I have now a more complete 
one of my own; and there are several copies in the 
East India Company’s library, of the like extent. One, 
presented by llis Highness the Guicowar, is dated 
Samvat 1540, or A. D. 1483, and is, evidently, as old 
as it professes to be. The examination I have made 
of the work confirms the view 1 fonmerly took of it; 
and, from the internal evidence it aflFords, it may, per- 
haps, be regarded as one of the oldest and most authen- 
tic specimens extant of a primitive Piiruiia. 

It appears, however, that we have not yet a copy of 
the entire Vayn Puriiha. The extent of it, as mentioned 
above, shonld be twenty -four thousand verses. The 
Guicowar MS. has but twelve thousand, and is deno- 
minated the Pi'irvardha or first portion. My copy is 
of the like extent. The index also shows, that several 
subjects remain untold; as, subsequently to the descrip- 
tion of the sphere of Siva, and the periodical dissolution 
of the world, the work is said to contain an account 
of a succeeding creation , and of various events that 
occurred in it, as the birth of several celebrated Rishis, 
including that of Vyasa, and a description of his distri- 
bution of the Vedas; an account of the enmity between 
Vasishtha and Viswamitra; and a Naimisharanya Ma- 
hatmya. These topics are, however, of minor impor- 
tance, and can scarcely cariT the Puraha to the whole 
extent of the verses which it is said to contain. If the 
number is accurate, the index must still omit a con- 
siderable portion of the subsequent contents. 

5. f^ri Bhagavata Pnraiia. “That in which ample 
details of duty are described, and which opens with 
(an extract from) the Giiyatn'; that in which the death 
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of tlie Asiira Vi'itra is told, and in which the mortals 
and immortals of the Saraswata Kalpa, with the events 
that then happened to them in the world, arc related; 
that is celebrated as the Hhagavata, and consists of 
eighteen thousand verses.’ * The Bhagavata is a work 
of great celebrity in India, and exercises a more direct 
and powerful influence upon the opinions and feelings 
of the people than, perhaps, any other of the Punihas. 
It is placed the fifth in all the lists; but the Padma 
Puraiia ranks it as the eighteenth, as the extracted 
substance of all the rest. According to the usual speci- 
fication, it consists of eighteen thousand sloktis, distri- 
buted amongst three hundred and thirty-two chapters, 
divided into twelve Skandhas or books. It is named 
Bhagavata from its being dedicated to the glorification 
of Bhagavat or Vishnu. 

The Bhagavata is communicated to the Kishis at Nai- 
misharahya, by Suta, as usual: but he only repeats what 
was narrated by 6uka, the son of Vyasa, to Parikshit, 
the king ofllastiniipura, the grandson ofAijuna. Having 
incurred the imprecation of a hermit, by which he was 
sentenced to die of the bite of a venomous snake at 
the expiration of seven days, the king, in preparation 
for this event, repairs to the banks of the Ganges, 
whither also come the gods and sages, to witness his 
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death. Amongst the latter is Suka; and it is in reply 
to Parikshit's (juestion, what a man should do who is 
about to die, that he narrates the Bhagavata, as he had 
lieard it from Vyasa: for nothing secures final happi- 
ness so certainly, as to die whilst the thoughts are 
wholly engrossed by Vishnu. 

The course of the narration opens with a cosmogon)', 
which, although, in most respects, similar to that of 
otherPuranas, is more largely intermixed with allegory 
and mysticism, and derives its tone more from the 
Vedanta than the Simkhya philosophy. The doctrine 
of active creation by the Supreme, as one with Vasu- 
deva, is more distinctly asserted, with a more decided 
enunciation of the effects being resolvable into Maya 
or illusion. There are, also, doctrinal peculiarities 
highly characteristic of this Puraiia; amongst which is 
the assertion, that it was originally communicated by 
Brahma to Narada, that all men whatsoever, Hindus 
of every caste, and even Mlechchhas, outcasts or bar- 
barians, might learn to have faith in Vasudeva. 

In the third book, the interlocutors are changed to 
Maitreya and Vidura, the former of whom is the dis- 
ciple, in the Vishnu Puniha; the latter was the half- 
brother of the Kuril princes. Maitreya, again, gives 
an account of the Srishti-lfla or sport of creation, in a 
strain partly common to the Puraiias, partly peculiar; 
although he declares he learned it from his teacher 
Parasara, at the desire of Pulastya:' referring, thus, to 
the fabulous origin of the Vishnu Purana, and furnish- 
ing evidence of its priority. Again, however, the 


' See Book 1., Chapter I., ad finem. 
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aiitliority is changed; and the narrative is said to have 
been that which was coinrannicated liy Sesha to the 
Nagas. Tlie creation ofBralinia is then described, and 
the divisions of time are explained. A very long and 
peculiar account is given of the Varaha incarnation of 
Vishnu, which is followed by the creation of the Pra- 
japatis and Swayambhuva, whose daughter Devahiiti 
is married to Kardama Rishi: an incident peculiar to 
this work, as is that which follows, of the Avatara of 
Vishnu as Kapila the son of Kardama and Devahdti, 
the author of the Sankhya philosophy, which he ex- 
pounds, after a Vaishhava fashion, to his mother, in 
the last nine chapters of this section. 

The Manwantara of Swayathbhuva, and the multipli- 
cation of the patriarchal families, are next described 
with some, pecidiarities of nomenclature, which are 
pointed out in the notes to the parallel passages of the 
Vishnu Puraiia. The traditions of Dhruva, Veha,Pfithu, 
and other princes of this period, are the other subjects 
of the fourth Skandha, and are continued, in the fifth, 
to that of the Bharata wdio obtained emancipation. The 
details generally conform to those of the Vishiin Pu- 
raiia; and the same words are often employed; so that 
it would be difficult to detennine which work had the 
best right to them, had not the Bhagavata itself indi- 
cated its obligations to the Vishiiii. The remainder of 
the fifth book is occupied with the description of the 
universe; and the same conformity with the Vishnu 
continues. 

This is only partially the ca.se with the sixth book, 
which contains a variety of legends of a miscellaneous 
description, intended to Illustrate the merit of Worship- 
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ping Vishnu. Some of them belong to the early stock; 
but some are, apparently, novel. The seventh book is, 
mostly, occupied \^dth the legend of Prahlada. In the 
eighth, we have an account of the remaining Manwan- 
taras; in which, as happening in the course of them, a 
variety of ancient legends are repeated, as the battle 
between the king of the elephants and an alligator, the 
churning of the ocean, and the dwarf and fish Avataras. 
The ninth book narrates the dynasties of the Vaiva.s- 
wata Manwantara, or the princes of the solar and lunar 
races to the time of Kf ishha.‘ The particulars conform, 
generally, with those recorded in the Vishnu. 

The tenth book is the characteristic part of this 
Puniha, and the portion upon which its popularity is 
founded. It is appropriated entirely to the hi.story of 
Krishna, which it narrates much in the same manner 
as the Vishnu, but in more detail; holding a middle 
place, however, between it and the extravagant prolixity 
with which the Hari Van'isa repeats the story. It is not 
necessary to particularize it further. It has been trans- 
lated into, perhaps, all the languages of India, and is 
a favourite work with all descriptions of people. 

The eleventh book describes the destruction of the 
Yadavas and death of Krishna. Previous to the latter 
event, Krishna instructs Uddhava in the performance 
of the Yoga; a subject consigned, by the Vishnu, to 
the concluding passages. The narrative is much 

' A tran.slatinii of the ninth , by Captain Fell , was published 
in Calcutta, in different numbers of the Monthly and Quarterly 
Magazine, in 182.3 and 1824. The second volume of Maurice's 
Ancient History of Hindoslan contains a translation, by Mr. Halbed, 
of the tenth book, made through the medium of a Fersiao version. 
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tlie same, but soinethinfi more summary than tliat of 
tlie Vishnu. The twelfth book continues the lines of 
the kings of the Kali age, prophetically, to a similar 
])erioil jis the Vishnu, and gives a like account of the 
deterioration of all things and their final dissolution. 
Consistently with the subject of thePuraha, the sequent 
Takshaka bites Parikshit, and he expires: and the work 
should terminate; or the close might be extended to the 
subsequent sacrifice of Janamejaya, for the destruction 
of the. whole serpent race. There is a rather awkwardly 
introduced description, however, of the arrangement 
of the Vedas and Purahas by Vyasa, and the legend of 
Miirkahdeya’s interview with the infant Krishna, during 
a period of worldly dissolution. We then come to the 
end of the Bhagavata, in a series of encomiastic com- 
mendations of its own sanctity and efficacy to salvation. 

Mr. Colebrooke observes, of the Bhagavata Puraiia: 
“I am, myself, inclined to adopt an opinion supported 
by many learned Hindus, who consider the celebrated 
Srf Bhagavata as the w’ork of a grammarian [Bopadeva], 
supposed to have lived about six hundred years ago.”* 
Colonel Vans Kennedy considers this an incautious 
admission ; because “it is unquestionable that the number 
of the Purahas have been always held to be eighteen; 
but, in most of the Purahas, the names of the eighteen 
are enumerated, amongst which the Bhagavata is in- 
variably included; and, consequently, if it were com- 
posed only six hundred years ago, the others must be 


' As. Res., Vol. VJIL, p. 4G7. * 


* Hitcellaneous Ee»ay$, Vol. I., p. lOi. 
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of an equally modern date.”* Some of them ai-e, no 
doubt^ more recent; but, as already remarked, no weight 
can be attached to the specification of the eighteen 
names; for they are always complete: each Puniiia 
enumerates all.* Which is the last? ^V^lich had the 
o])poi’tunity of naming its seventeen predecessoi’s, and 
adding itself? The argument proves too much. There 
can be little doubt that the list has been inserted, upon 
the authority of tradition, either by some improving 
transcriber, or by the compiler of a work more recent 
than the eighteen genuine Puraiia.s. The objection is 
also rebutted by the assertion, that there was another 
Puraiia to which the name applies, and which is still 
to be met with, the Devf Bhagavata. 

For the authenticity of the Bhagavata is one of the 
few questions, affecting their sacred literature, which 
Hindu writers have ventured to discuss. The occasion 
is fuiTiished by the text itself. In the fourth chapter 
of the first book, it is said that Vyasa arranged the 
Vedas, and divided them into four, and that he then 
compiled theltihasa andPurahas, as a fifth Veda. The 
Vedas he gave to Paila and the rest; the Itihasa and 
Puninas, to Lomaharshatia, the father of Siita.“ Then, 


' Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and 
Hindu Mythology, p. 1.%, note. 

’ Book I., Chapter IV., 19-22. f 


• But .'ieo the editor's second note in p. LIV. ii^ra. 

t ^rgfiN ^ ^ imr^rf i 
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reflecting that these works may not be accessible to 
women, Siiclras, ami mixed castes, he composed the 
Bharata, for the purpose of placing religious knowledge 
within their reach. vStill, he felt dissatisfied, and wan- 
dered, in much perplexity, along the banks of the 
Sanuswati, where his hermitage was situated, when 
Njiraila paid him a visit. Having confided to him his 
secret and seemingly causeless dissatisfaction, Niirada 
suggested that it arose from his not having sufficiently 
dwelt, in the works he had finished, upon the merit of 
worshipping Vasudeva. Vyiisa at once admitted its 
truth, and found a remedy for his uneasiness in the 
composition of theBliagavata, which he taught to Suka, 
his son.' Here, therefore, is the most positive assertion 
that the Bhagavata w'as composed subsequently to the 
Purahas, and given to a different pupil, and was not, 
therefore, one of the eighteen of which Romaharshaiia, 
the Siita, was, according to all concurrent testimonies, 
the depositary. Still, the Bhagavata is named amongst 
the eighteen Pui’auas, by the inspired authorities: and 
how can these incongruities be reconciled? 

The principal point in dispute seems to have been 
started by an expression of Sridhara Swamin, a com- 
mentator on the Bhagavata, who, somewhat incautiously, 
made the remark, that tliere was no reason to suspect 


' Book I., 7, 8. 
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that, by the term Bhagavata, any other work than the 
subject of his labours was intended. This was, there- 
fore, an admission that some suspicions had been enter- 
tained of the correctness of the nomenclature, and that 
an opinion had been expressed, that the term belonged, 
not to the Srf Bhagavata, but to the Devi Bhagavata; 
to a Saiva, not a Vaishiiava, composition. With whom 
doubts prevailed prior toSn'dharaSwainin, or by whom 
they were urged, does not appear; for, as far as we 
are aware, no works, anterior to his date, in which 
they are advanced have been met with. Subsequently, 
various tracts have been written on the subject. There 
are three in the libraiy of the East India Company: 
the Duijana Mukha Chapetika, ‘A slap of the face for 
the vile’, by Ramasrama; the Durjana Mukha Maha 
Chapetika,* ‘A great slap of the face for the wicked’, 
by Kfislnatha Bhatta; and the Durjana Mukha Padma 
Piiduka, ‘A slipper’ for the same part of the same per- 
sons, by a nameless disputant. The first maintains the 
authenticity of the Bh^avata; the second asserts, that 


* The postscript of this tr.ict has Durjana-mukha-chapedka. In the MS., 
Professor Wilson has noted, that it is referred to, in the Durjam-mukha- 
padma-pddukd, nnder a lonper title, that gjiren in the text. Bnrnonf— 
who, in the preface to the first xolnine of his lihdf/avata-purdnn , has 
translated and annotated the three treatises named above — remarks as 
follows on that reference: “Le traito auijnel notre auteur fait allusion 
parait etre.le meme qne celni que j'ai place le troisieme, et qui eat 
consacre tout entier a pronver cette these, que quand les Pnranas par- 
lent du Bhagavata, e’est le Bevibhagavata qu'ils entendent designer, et 
non pas notre (,'ri Bhagavata, qui fait autorite pour les Vaichnavas, 
Cependant le passage sur lequel porte la presente note nomme ce traits; 
Vn grand sou/jiet, elc.; ce qui ferait supposer qu'il exists denx traites 
de ce genre, dont Tun serait plus etendu que I'antre, et dont nous ne 
possfideriona que le plus court, e'est-a-dire celni qui eat traduit plus 
has.” P. LXXVn. 
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the Devf Bhiigavata is the genuine Puraiia; and the 
third replies to the arguments of the first. There is, 
also, a work hy Purushottama, entitled ‘Thirteen argu- 
ments for dispelling all doubts of the character of the 
Bhagavata’ (Bhagavata swaru|)a vishaya sanka ninisa 
Irayodasa); whilst Balam.Bhatta, a commentator on the 
Mitakshani, indulging in a dissertation on the meaning 
of the word Puniha, adduces reasons for questioning 
the inspired origin of this Puraiia. 

The chief arguments in favour of the authenticity 
of this Puraiia are, the absence of any reason why 
Bopadeva, to whom it is attributed, should not have 
put his own name to it; its being included in all lists 
of the Puriiiias, sometimes with circumstances that 
belong to no other Puraiia; and its being admitted to 
be a Puraiia, and cited as authority, or made the sub- 
ject of comment, by writers of established reputation, 
of whom Sankara Acharya is one : and he lived long 
before Bopadeva. The reply to the first argument is 
rather feeble; the controversialists being unwilling, 
jierhaps, to admit the real object., the promotion of new 
doctrines. It is, therefore, said, that Vyiisa was an in- 
carnation of Nariiyaha; and the purpose was to propi- 
tiate his favour. The inseition of a Bhagavata amongst 
the eighteen Piinihas is acknowledged; but this, it is 
said, can be the Devi Bhagavata alone: for the circum- 
stances apply more correctly to it than to the Vaishhava 
Bhagavata. Thus, a text is quoted, by Kasi'natha, from 
a Puraiia — he does not state which — that says, of the 
Bhagavata, that it contains eighteen thousand verses, 
twelve books, and thi’ee hundred and tliiity-two chap- 
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ters.* Kasfnatha asserts that the chapters of the Srt 
Hhiigavata are three hundred and thirty-five, and that 
the numbers apply, throughout, only to the Devi Bha- 
gavata. It is also said that the Bhagavata contains an 
account of the acquirement of holy knowledge by 
Hayagrlva; the particulai-s of the Saraswata Kalpa; a 
flialogue between Ambarlsha and Suka; and that it 
commences with the Gayatrl, or, at least, a citation of 
it. These all apply to the Devi Bhslgavata alone, except 
the last: but it also is more true of the iSaiva than of 
the Vaishiiava work; for the latter has only one word 
of the Gayatrl, dhlmahi, ‘we meditate’; whilst the 
former to dhlmahi adds, Yo nah prachodayat, ‘who 
may enlighten ns.’ To the third argument it is, in the 
first place, objected, that the citation of the Bhiigavata 
by modern writers is no test of its authenticity; and, 
with regard to the more ancient commentaiy of San- 
kara Acharya, it is asked, “Where is it?” Those who 
a<lvocate the sanctity of the Bhagavata reply: “It was 
written in a difficult style, and became obsolete, and 
is lost.” “A very unsatisfactory plea”, retort their 
opponents; “for we still have the works of Sankara, 
several of which are quite jis difficult as any in the 
Sanskrit language.” The existence of this comment, 
too, rests upon the authority of Madhw'a or Madha- 


TTBrr^ ^pn: ii 

i 

The first three of these five verses are quoted, professedly from the Mi- 
rdAarnaea, near the beginning of Cbitsukha's hhiu/ar<ila-l.<ilhd-aangraha. 

I. d 
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va,* who, in a commentary of his own, asserts that he 
has consulted eight others. Now, amongst these is 
one hy the monkey Ilainnnat; and, although a Hindu 
disputant may believe in the reality of such a composi- 
tion, yet we may receive its citation as a proof that 
Madhwa was not very scrupulous in the verification 
of his authorities. 

Thei'c are other topics urged, in this controversy, 
on both sides, some of which are simple enough, some 
are ingenious: but the statement of the text is, of itself, 
sufficient to show, that, according to the received opinion, 
f)f all the authorities, of the priority of the eighteen 
Puri'nias to the Bhiirata, it is impossible that the Sri 
Bhagavata, which is subsequent to the Bharata, should 
be of the number; and the evidence of style, the supe- 
riority of which to that of the Puniiias in general is 
admitted by the disputants, is also proof that it is the 
work of a different hand. Whether the Devi Bhaga- 
vata have a better title to be considered as an original 
composition of V'yasa, is equally questionable; but it 
cannot be doubted that the Sri Bhagavata is the product 
of uninspired erudition. There does not seem to be 
any other ground than tradition for ascribing it to 
Bopadeva the grammarian: but there is no reason to 
call the tradition in question. Bopadeva flourished at 
the court of Hemadri, Raja of Devagiri, Deogur or 
Dowlutabad, and must, consequently, have lived prior 
to the conquest of that principality by the Moham- 
medans in the fourteenth century. The date of the 


* See Buruoufs edition of the lUuigavata-pwdna, Vol. 1., Preface 
p. LXII., note. 
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twelfth century," commonly assigned to him, is, pro- 
bably, correct, and is that of the. 13hagavata Parana. 

6. Narada or Naradi'ya Parana, “^^^lere Narada has 
described tlie duties which were observed in the Brihat 
Kalj>a, that is called the Naradi'ya, having twenty-five 
thousand stanzas.” ‘ If the number of verse.s be here 
correctly stated, the Parana has not fallen into my 
hands. The copy I have analysed contains not many 
more than three thousand slokas. There is another 
work, which might be expected to be of greater extent, 
the Bfihan Naradiya or great Narada Parana; but this, 
according to the concurrence of three copies in my 
possession, and of five others in the Company's library, 
contains but about three thousand five hundred verses. 
It may be doubted, therefore, if the Narada Parana of 
the Matsya exists.'* 

According to the Matsya, theNArada Parana is related 

’ ’TTT^ i 

’ 'I'he deacription of Vishnu, translated by Colonel V'an.s 
Kennedy (Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient 
and Hindu Mythology, p. 200) from the Niiradiya Purai’ia, occurs 
in my copy of the Bfihan Naradiya. There is no Narada Puriiila 
in the East India Company’s library, though, as noticed in the 
text, several of the Bfiliau Naradi'ya. There is a copy of the 
Rukmangada Chariira, said to be a part of the Sri Narada Purana. 


* Burnouf — Bhdj/avala-purdiia , Vol. I., Preface, p. LXIII., first note, 
and pp. XCVII. el uq . — would place Bopadeva in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. 

I follow the western and southern pandits in preferring Bopadeva to 
Vopadeva, as the name is ordinarily exhibited. 

Touching Bopadeva and Hemadri, see Dr. Aufrecht's Valalog. Cod, 
ilamitcripl., &c., pp. 37 and 38. 

d* 
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by Niirada, and gives an account of the Binhat Ealpa. 
The Naradi'ya Puraiia is connnnnicated, by Niirada, to 
the Hishis at Naimishiiranya, on the Goinatf river. The 
Bi'ihan Naradi'ya is related to the same persons, at the 
same place, by Suta, as it was told by Narada to Sanat- 
knmara. Possibly, the term Brihat may have been sug- 
gested by the specification which is given in theMatsya: 
but there is no description, in it, of any particular Kalpa 
or day of Brahma. 

Prom a cursory examination of these Puranas it is 
very evident that they have no conformity to the defini- 
tion of aPuriina, and that both are seetarial and modern 
compilations, intended to support the doctrine oflfhakti 
or faith in Vishnu. With this view, they have collected 
a variety of prayers addressed to one or other form of 
that divinity; a number of observances and holydays 
connected with his adoration; and different legends, 
some, perhaps, of an early, others of a more recent, 
date, illustrative of the efficacy of devotion to Hari. 
Thus, in the Narada, we have the stories of Dhruva 
andPrahlada; the latter told in the words of theVi.shi'm: 
whilst the second portion of it is occupied with a legend 
of Mohini, the will-born daughter of a king called Ruk- 
mangada; beguiled by whom, the king offers to perform 
for her whatever she may desire. She calls upon him 
either to violate the rule of fasting on the eleventh day 
of the fortnight, a day sacred to Vishnu, or to put his 
son to death; and he kills his son, as the lesser sin of 
the two. This shows the spirit of the work. Its date 
may also be inferred from its tenor; as such monsti’ous 
extravagancies in praise of Bhakti are, certainly, of mo- 
dern origin. One limit it furnishes, itself; for it refers 
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to f^iika anH Parikshit, the interlocntoi-s of the BhAga- 
vata; and it is, consequently, sulisequent to the date 
of that Piiraha. It is, probably, considerably later: for 
it affords evidence that it was written after India was 
in the hands of the Mohammedans. In the concluding 
passage it is said: “Let not this Pui’aha be repeated in 
the presence of the ‘killers of cows’ and contemners 
of the gods.” It is, possibly, a compilation of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century. 

The Bfihan Naradlya is a work of the same tenor 
and time. It contains little else than panegyrical prayers 
addressed to Vishnu, and injunctions to observe various 
rites, and keep holy certain seasons, in honour of him. 
The earlier legends introduced are the birth of Mar- 
kaiideya, the destruction ofSagara’s sons, and the dwarf 
Avatara; but they are subservient to the design of the 
whole, and are rendered occasions for praising Na- 
rayaha. Others, illustrating the efficacy of certain 
Vaishhava observances, are puerile inventions, wholly 
foreign to the more ancient system of Pauriiiik fiction. 
There is no attempt at cosmogony, or patriarchal or 
regal genealogy. It is possible that these topics may 
be treated of in the missing stanzas: but it seems more 
likely that the Narada Puraiia of the lists has little in 
common with the works to which its name is applied 
in Bengal and Hindusthan. 

7. Markahda or Markaiideya Puraiia. “ThatPuraha 
in which, commencing with the story of the birds that 
were acquainted with right and wrong, everything is 
narrated fully by MArkaiideya, as it was explained by 
holy sages, in reply to the question of the Muni, is 
called the Markaiideya, containing nine thousand ver- 
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ses.”' This is so called fi’oin its being, in the first in- 
stance, narrated by MarkahdeyaMuni, and, in the second 
place, by certain fabulous birds; thus far agreeing with 
the account given of it in the Matsya. That, as well 
as other authorities, specify its containing nine thousand 
stanzas; but my copy closes with a verse afrinning that 
the number of verses recited by the Muni was six thou- 
sand nine hundred; and a copy in the East India Com- 
pany’s library luis a similar specification. The tenni- 
nation is, however, somewhat abrupt; and there is no 
reason why the subject with which it ends should not 
have been carried on further. One copy in the Com- 
pany's library, indeed, belonging to the Guicowar's 
collection, states, at the close, that it is the end of the 
first Khaiida or section. If the Puraria was ever com- 
pleted, the remaining portion of it appears to be lost.* 
daimini, the pupil of Vyjisa, applies to Markahdeya 
to be made acquainted with the nature of Vasudeva, 
and for an explanation of some of the incidents de- 
scribed in theMahabharata; with the ambrosia of which 
divine poem, Vyasa, he declares, has watered the whole 
world: a reference which establishes the pnority of the 
Bhfirata to the Markaiideya Puraiia, however incoqi- 

‘ nr^‘«n*y4ivj4r<^^i'<.TtrT»t. i 

jrnif lit 

* See the Rev. Krishnamohan Ranetjea's edition of the Miirkniideya- 
purdiia, Introdnction, pp. 26, 31, and .32. 

t Two MSS. of the Matsya-purdiia, out of four within iny reach, omit 
the second and third lines. The other two give the second as follows ; 
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patible this may be with the tradition, that, having 
finished the Piirahas, Vyasa wrote the poem.* 

Markahdeya excuses himself, saying he has a religious 
rite to perform; and he refers Jaimini to some very 
sapient birds who reside in the Vindhya mountains; 
birds of a celestial origin, found, when just born, by 
the Muni Samika, on the field of Kurukshetra, and 
brought up, by him, along with his scholars: in conse- 
c[uence of which, and by virtue of their heavenly descent, 
they became profoundly versed in the Vedas and a 
knowledge of spiritual truth. This machinery is bor- 
rowed from the Mahabharata, with some embellishment. 
Jaimini, accordingly, has recourse to the birds, Pingak- 
sha and his brethren, and puts to them the questions 
he had asked of the Muni: “Why was Vasudeva born 
as a mortal ? How was it that Draupadi was the wife 
of the five Paiidus? MTiy did Baladeva do penance 
for Brahmanicide? And why weie the children of 
Draupadi destroyed, when they had Krishna and Ar- 
juna to defend them?" The answei’s to these inquiries 
occupy a number of chapters, and form a sort of supple- 

’ In bis account of the MdrkaAdtya-fiuraiia, Professor Banerjea says: 
“We cannot help nolicinj:, in this place, the dignity imputed to the 
work under review. It is classed in the same category with the Vedas, 
and described as an immediate product from 6rahm.i's mouth. Although 
a Puraiia, it is not attributed to Yysisa, whom other ^astras consider as 
the author of all works bearing that title. The Markandeya, however, 
does not acknowledge him as its composer, editor, or compiler. It claims 
equal honour, in this respect, with the Vedas themselves.” 

Again, with reference to the list spoken of in pp. XXIII. and XLV., su/irn: 
“As far as we have seen Bengal Manuscripts, the Markaiideya presents a 
singular exception to this hackneyed enumeration of the eighteen Pur.-inas, 
and the celebration of Vyasa's name as the antbor of them all. The 
Maithila manuscripts, as they are commonly called, are not so chaste.” 
Ibid., Preface, pp. 15 and 16. 
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ment to the Mahahharata; supplying, partly by inven- 
tion, perhaps, and partly hy reference to equally ancient 
authorities, the blanks left in some of its narrations. 

Legends of Vfitrasura's death , Baladeva's penance, 
Harischandra's elevation to heaven, and the quarrel 
between Vasishtha and Viswainitra, are followed by a 
discussion respecting birth, death, and sin; which leads 
to a more extended description of the different hells 
than is found in otherPuriiias. The account of creation 
which is contained in this work is repeated, by the 
birds, after Markahdeya's account of it to Kraushtuki, 
and is confined to the origin of the Vedas and patri- 
archal families, amongst whom are new' characters, as 
DuHsaha and his wife Marshti, and their descendants; 
allegorical personages, representing intolerable iniquity 
and its consequences. There is then a description of 
the world, with, as usual to this Purana, several singu- 
larities, some of which are noticed in the following 
pages. This being the state of the world in the Swa- 
yambhuva Manwantara, an account of the other Man- 
wantaras succeeds, in w'hich the births of the Manus, 
and a number of other particulars, are peculiar to this 
work. The present or Vaivaswata Manwantara is very 
briefly passed over; but the next, the first of the future 
Manw'antaras, contains the long episodical narrative of 
the actions of the goddess Durgji, which is the especial 
boast of this Piiraha, and is the text-book of the wor- 
shippers of Kail, Chaiidf, or Durga, in Bengal. It is 
the Chaiidi Patha, or Durga Mahatmya, in which the 
victories of the goddess over different evil beings or 
Asuras are detailed with considerable power and spirit. 
It is read daily in the temples of Durg^ and furnishes 
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the pomp and circumstance of the great festival of Ben- 
gal, the Durga puja, or public worship of that goddess. ' 

After the account of the Manwantaras is completed, 
there follows a series of legends, some new, some old, 
relating to the Sun and his posterity; continued to Vai- 
vaswata Mann and his sons, and their immediate des- 
cendants; terminating with Dama, the son ofNarish- 
yanta.“ Of most of the persons noticed the work nar- 
rates particulars not found elsewhere. 

This Puraiia has a character different from that of 
all the others. It has nothing of a sectarial spirit, little 
of a religious tone; rarely inserting prayers and invo- 
cations to any deity; and such as are inserted are brief 
and moderate. It deals little in precepts, ceremonial 
or moral. Its leading feature is narrative; and it pre- 
sents an uninterrupted succession of legends, most of 
which, when ancient, are embellished with new c'u-cum- 
stances, and, when new, partake so far of the spirit of 
the old, that they are disinterested creations of the 
imagination, having no particular motive, being de- 
signed to recommend no special doctrine or obser- 
vance. Whether they are derived from any other source, 
or whether they are original inventions, it is not pos- 
sible to ascertain. They are, most probably, for the 
greater part, at least, original; and the whole has been 
narrated in the compiler's own manner; a manner 
superior to that of the Purahas in general, wdth ex- 
ception of the Bhagavata. 


' A translation into English, by a Madras Pandit, Kavali Ven- 
kata Katnaswaniin, was published at Calcutta, in I8'23. 

“ See Vishiiu Puraha, Book IV., Chapter I. 
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It is not easy to conjecture a date for this Puriha. 
It is subsequent to the Mahabharata: but how long 
subsequent, is doubtful. It is, unquestionably, more 
ancient than such works as the Brahma, Padma, and 
Narad fya Pu ran as; and its freedom from sectarial bias 
is a reason for supposing it anterior to the BhAgavata. 
At the same time, its partial conformity to the defini- 
tion of a Pnraiia, and the tenor of the additions which 
it has made to received legends and ti'aditions, indicate 
a not very remote age; and, in the absence of any guide 
to a more positive conclusion, it may, conjecturally, 
be placed in the ninth or tenth century, 

8. Agni Puraiia. “That Puraha which describes the 
occurrences of the tsamiKalpa, and was related by Agni 
to Vasishtha, is called the Agneya. It consists of six- 
teen thousand stanzas.”* The Agni or Agneya Puraha 
derives its name from its having being communicated, 
originally, by Agni, the deity of fire, to the Muni Va- 
sishtha, for the puqjose of instructing him in the two- 
fold knowledge of Brahma.* By him it was taught to 
Vyasa, who imparted it to Suta; and the latter is re- 
presented as re[)eating it to the Rishis at NaimishA- 
rahya. Its contents are variously specified as sixteen 
thousand, fifteen thousand, or fourteen thousand, stanzas. 
The two copies which were employed by me contain 
about fifteen thousand slokas. There are two, in the 


**«««*«« 
*«««««*« 
TO I 

See Book VI., Chapter V. 
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Company’s library, which do not extend beyond twelve 
thousand verses; but they are, in many other respects, 
(lifTerent from mine. One of them was written at Agra, 
in the reign of Akbar, in A. D. 1589. 

The Agni PurAiia, in the form in which it has been 
obtained in Bengal and at Benares, presents a striking 
contrast to the Markaiideya. It may be doubted if a 
single line of it is original. A very great ])roportion 
of it may be traced to other sources; and a more care- 
ful collation — if the task was worth the time it would 
require — would probably discover the remainder. 

The early chapters of this Puraha' describe the 
Avataras, and, in those of Rama and Krishna, avowedly 
follow theRamayaha andMahabhArata. A considerable 
portion is then appropriated to instructions for the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies; many ofwhichbelong 
to the Tantrika ritual, and are, apparently, transcribed 
from the principal authorities of that system. Some 
belong to mystical forms of ^aiva worship, little known 
in Hindusthan, though, perhaps, still practised in the 
south. One of these is the Di'ksha or initiation of a 
novice: by wdiich, wdth numerous ceremonies and in- 
vocations, in which the mysterious monosyllables of 
the Tantras are constantly repeated, the disciple is 
transformed into a living personation of Siva, and re- 
ceives, in that capacity, the homage of his Guru. Inter- 


' Analysis of the Agni Puraha: Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, March, 1832.* I have there stated, incorrectly, that 
the Agni is a Vaishhava Puraha. It is one of the Tamasa or 
Saiva class, as mentioned above. 

* See Professor Wilson's collected works, Vol. 111. 
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spersed with these are chaptei’s descriptive of the earth 
and of the universe, which are the same as those of 
the Vishiiu Puraha; and Mahatmyas or legends of holy 
places, particularly of Gaya. Chapters on the duties 
of kings and on the art of war then occur, which have 
the appearance of being extracted from some older 
work, as is, undoubtedly, the chapter on judicature,* 
which follows them, and which is the same as the text 
of the Mitaksharii. Subsequent to these w'e have an 
account of the distribution and arrangement of the 
Vedas and Purahas, which is little else than an abridg- 
ment of the Vishiiu; and, in a chapter on gifts, we have 
a description of the Purahas, which is precisely the 
same, and in the same situation, as the similar subject 
in the Matsya Puraha. The genealogical chapters are 
meagre lists, differing, in a few respects, from those 
commonly received, as hereafter noticed, but unaccom- 
panied by any particulars such as those recorded or 
invented in the Markaiideya. The next subject is medi- 
cine, compiled, avowedly, but injudiciou.sly, from the 
Sausruta. A series of chaptei-s on the mystic worship 
of Siva and Devi follows; and the work winds up with 
treatises on rhetoric, prosody, and grammar, according 
to the Sutras of Pingala and Piihini. 

The cyclopiedical character of the Agni Puraha, as 
it is now described, excludes it from any legitimate 
claims to be regarded as aPuriiha, and proves that its 

' According to Dr. Aufrecht: “ttaec pars, panels mutatis et additis, 
ex Yajnaralkyae legum codice desumta est.” Then follows “kigTidbanam, 
i. e., kigrei^i bymui sive distieba ad varias snperstitiones adhibenda. 
Uaec pars e Kigridbana libello, qui et ipse serae originis indicia prae se 
fert excerpta est, multique versus ad literam cum illo consentinnt.” 
Catalog. Cod. Mantucript., 4c., p. 7. 
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origin cannot be very remote. It is subsequent to the 
Itihdsas, to the chief works on grammar, rhetoric, and 
medicine, and to the introduction of the Tantrika 
worship of Devf. ^V^len this latter took place, is yet 
far from determined; but there is every probability 
that it dates long after the beginning of our era. The 
materials of the Agni Puriiha are, however, no doubt, 
of some antiquity. The medicine of Susruta is con- 
siderably older than the ninth century; and the gram- 
mar of Paiiini probably precedes Christianity. The 
chaptei’s on ai'chei'y and arms, and on regal adminis- 
tration, are also distinguished by an entirely Hindu 
character, and must have been written long anterior 
to the Mohammedan invasion. So far the Agni Puraiia 
is valuable, as embodying an<l preserving relics of 
antiquity, although compiled at a more recent date. 

Colonel Wilford' has made great use of a list of 
kings derived from an appendix to the Agni Purdha, 
which professes to be the sixty-third or last section. 
As he observes, it is seldom found annexed to the 
Puraha. I have never met with it, and doubt its ever 
having formed any part of the original compilation. 
It would appear, from Cobinel Wilford’s remarks, that 
this list notices Mohammed as the institutor of an era: 
but his account of this is not very distinct. He men- 
tions, explicitly, however, that the list speaks of Sali- 
vahana and Vikramaditya: and this is quite sufficient 
to establish its character. The compilers of thePuranas 
were not such bunglers as to bring within their chro- 


' Kssay on Vikrauiaditya and .Salivaliaiia; As. Kes., Vol. IX , 
p. 131. 
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nologj' SO well known a personage as Vikrainaditya. 
There are, in all parts of fmlia, various compilations 
ascribed to the Pnnihas, which never formed any por- 
tion of their contents, and which, although offering, 
sometimes, useful local information, and valuable as 
preserving popular traditions, are not, injustice, to be 
confounded with the Punihas, so as to cause them to 
be charged with even more serious errors and ana- 
chronisms than those of which they are guilty. 

The two copies of this work in the library of the 
East India Company appropriate the fu'st half to a 
description of the ordinary and occasional obseiwances 
of the Hindus, interspersed with a few legends. The 
latter half treats exclusively of the history of Kama. 

9. BhavishyaPuraha. “ThePuniha in whichBrahma, 
having described the greatness of the sun, explained to 
Mann the existence of the world, and the charactei’s 
of all created things, in the course of the AghoraKalpa, 
that is called the Bhavishya; the stories being, for the 
most part, the events of a future period. It contains 
fourteen thousand live hundred stanzas.”* ThisPuraiia, 
as the name implies, should be a book of prophecies, 
foretelling what will be (bhavishyati), as the Matsya 
Puraiia intimates. Whether such a work exists, is 
doubtful. The copies, which appear to be entire, and 
of which there are three in the library of the East 
India Company, agreeing, in their contents, with two 
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in my possession, contain about seven thousand stan- 
zas. There is another work, entitled the Bliavishyot- 
tara, as if it was a continuation or supplement of the 
former, containing, also, about seven thousand vei*ses: 
but the subjects of both these works are but to a very 
imperfect degree analogous to those to which the Mat- 
sya alludes.* 

The Bhavishya Puraiia, as 1 have it, is a work in a 
hundred and twenty-six short chapters, repeated by 
Sumantu to Satanlka, a king of the Paiidu family. He 
notices, however, its having originated withSwayambhu 
or Brahma, and describes it as consisting of five parts; 
four dedicated, it should seem, to as many deities, as 
they are termed, Brahma, Vaishhava, Saiva, andTwash- 
tra; whilst the fifth is the Pratisarga or rej>eated cre- 
ation. Possibly, the first part only may have come 
into my hands; although it does not so appear by the 
manuscript. 

Whatever it may be, the work in question is not a 
Puraiia. The first portion, indeed, treats of creation; 
but it is little else than a transcript of the words of 
the first chapter of Mann. The rest is entirely a manual 
of religious rites and ceremonies. It explains the ten 
Saiiiskaras or initiatory rites; the performance of the 
Sandhya; the reverence to be shown to a Guru; the 
duties of the different Asramas and castes; and enjoins 
a number of Vratas or observances of fasting and the 


' Colonel Vans Kennedy states that he had “not been able 
to procure the Bhavishya Puraiia, nor even to obtain any account 
of its contents.” Researches into the Nature and Affinity of 
Ancient and Hindu Mythology, p. 153, note. 
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like, appropriate to different lunar days. A few legends 
enliven the series of precepts. That of the sage Chya- 
vana is told at considerable length, taken, chiefly, from 
theMahabharata. TheNaga Panchamf, or fifth lunation 
sacred to the serpent^gods, gives rise to a description 
of different sorts of snakes. After these, which occupy 
about one third of the chapters, the remainder of them 
conform, in subject, to one of the topics referred to by 
the Matsya. They chiefly represent conversations be- 
tween Krishna, his son Samba,— who had become a leper 
by the curse of Durvasas,— Vasishtha, NArada, and 
Vyasa, upon the power and glory of the Sun, and the 
manner in which he is to be worehipped. There is 
some curious matter in the last chapters, relating to 
the Magas, silent worshippers of the sun, from Saka- 
dwfpa; as if the compiler had adopted the Pereian term 
Magh, and connected the fire-worshippers of Iran with 
those of India. This is a subject, however, that requires 
further investigation. 

The Bhavishyottara is, equally with the preceding, 
a sort of manual of religious offices; the greater portion 
being appropriated to \Tatas, and the remainder, to 
the forms and circumstances with which gifts are to 
be presented. Many of the ceremonies are obsolete, 
or are observed in a different manner, as the Ratha- 
yatra or car-festival, and the Madanotsava or festival 
of spiing. The descriptions of these throw some light 
upon the public condition of the Hindu religion at a 
period probably prior to the Mohammedan conquest. 
The different ceremonies are illustrated by legends, 
which are, sometimes, ancient; as, for instance, the de- 
struction of the god of love by .^iva, and his thence 
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becoming Ananga, the disembodied lord of hearts. 
The work is supposed to 1m; communicated by Krishna 
to Yudhishthira, at a great assemblage of holy persons 
at the coronation of tlie latter, after the conclusion of 
the Great War. 

10. Brahma Vaivarta Puraiia. “That Puraiia which 
is related by Savariii to Narada, and contains the ac- 
count of the greatness of Krishna, with the occurrences 
oftheRathantaraKalpa, where, also, the story ofBrahina- 
varaha is repeatedly told, is called the Brahma Vaivai’ta, 
and contains eighteen thousand stanzas.”' The account 
here given of the Brahma Valvarta Puraha agi’ees with 
its present state, as to its extent. The copies leather 
exceed than fall short of eighteen thousand stanzas. 
It also correctly represents its comprising a Mahatmya 
or legend of Krishna; but it is veiy doubtfid, never- 
theless, if the same work is intended. 

The Brahma Vaivarta, as it now exists, is narrated, 
not by Savarhi, but the Rishi Narayaha, to Naradti, by 
whom it is communicated to Vydsa: he teaches it to 
Siita; and the latter repeats it to the RLshis at Nai- 
misharaiiya. It is divided into four Ediahdas or books, 
the Br.dhma, Prakriti, Gaiiesa, and Krishna Janma 
Khahdas; dedicated, severalty, to describe the acts of 
Brahma, Devf, Gaiiesa, and Krishna; the latter, how- 
ever, throughout absorbing the interest and importance 
of the work. In none of these is there any account of 
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the Varaha Avatara of Visbi'm, — which seems to be 
inteiHled by the Matsya, — nor any reference to a Ra- 
tliantara Kalpa. It may also be observed, that, in 
describing the merit of ]>resenting a copy of this Pu- 
rjiha, the Matsya adds: “Whoever makes such gift is 
honoured in the Ib-ahma-loka”;* a sphere which is of 
very inferior dignity to that to which a worsliipper of 
Krishna is taught to juspire by this Puraiia. The cha- 
racter of the work is, in truth, so decidedly sectanal, 
and the sect to which it belongs so distinctly marked,— 
that of the worshippers of the juvenile Krishna and 
Kadhii, a form of belief of known modern origin,— that 
it can scarcely have found a notice in a work to which, 
like the Matsya, a much more remote date seems to 
belong. Although, tlierefore, the Matsya may he re- 
ceived iti jiroof of there liaving been a Brahma Vai- 
varta Puraiia at the date of its compilation, dedicated 
especially to the honour of Krishna, yet we cannot 
creilit the possibility of its being the same we now 
possess. 

Although some of the legends believed to be ancient 
are scattered through the different [lortions of this 
l^uraiia, yet the great mass of it is taken up with tire- 
some descriptions of Vrinduvana and Goloka, the dwell- 
ings of Krishfia on earth and in heaven; with endless 
repetitions of prayers and invocations addressed to 
him; and with insipid descriptions of his person and 
sports, and the love of the Gopfs and of Radha towards 
him. 'J'here are some particulars of the origin of the 
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artificer castes,— -which is of value, because it is cited as 
authority in matters affecting tlieui,— contained in the 
Brahma Kliahda; and, in the Prakriti and Gaiiesa 
Khahdas, are legends of those divinities, not wholly, 
perhaps, modern inventions, l>ut of which the source 
has not been traced. In the life of Krishna, the in- 
cidents recorded are the same as those narrated in the 
Vishnu and the Bhagavata; hut the stories, absurd as 
they are, are much compressed, to make room for ori- 
ginal matter still more puerile ami tiresome. The 
Brahma Vaivarta has not the slightest title to be re- 
garded as a Puraiia. * 

11. Linga Puraiia. “Where Maheswara, present in 
the Agni Linga, exjilained (the objects of life) virtue, 
wealth, pleasure, and final liberation at the end of the 
Agni Kalpa,* thatPuraha, consisting of eleven thousand 
stanzas, was called the Lainga by Brahmii himself.”^ 

The Linga Puniiia conforms, accurately enough, to 
this description. The Kalpa is said to be the Isana: 
but this is the only dUference. It consists of eleven 
thousand stanzas. It is said to have been originally 
composed by Brahma; and the primitive Linga is a 


' Analysis of tliu Bratiin.a Vuiv.-utii I’uraiia: .Tourmil 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, June, 1S32. f 
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■ ? Instead of Professor Wilson's Ao-i oao of the MSS. 1 have 

seen has q)<94 l<rt^ g ®; anothor, l«rt ® ; and another, 
wthr*; while the fourth is hero corrupt p.ast mending hy conjecture, 
t See Professor Wilson's collected works, Vol. III. 
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pillar of radiance, in which Maheswara is present. The 
work is, tlierefore, the same lus that refeired to hy the 
Matsya. 

A short account is given, in the beginning, of ele- 
mental and secondary creation, and of the patriarchal 
families; in which, however, Siva takes the place of 
Vishiiii, as the indescribable cause of all things. Brief 
accounts of Siva's incarnations and proceedings in 
different Kalpas next occur, offering no interest, except 
as characteristic of sectarial notions. The appearance 
of the great fiei'y Linga takes place, in the interval of 
a creation, to separate Vishnu and BrahmA, who not 
only dispute the palm of supremacy, but fight for it; 
when the Linga suddenly springs up, and puts them 
both to shame ; as, after travelling upw'sirds and down- 
wards for a thousand years in each direction, neither 
can approach to its termination. Upon the Linga the 
sacred monosyllable Om is visible; and the Vedas pro- 
ceed from it, by which Brahma and Vishnu become 
enlightened, and acknowledge and eulogize the superior 
might and glory of ^iva. 

A notice of the creation in the Padma Kalpa then 
follows; and this leads to praises of Siva by Vishiiu 
and Brahma. Siva repeats the story of his incarna- 
tions, twenty-eight in number; intended as a counter- 
part, no doubt, to the twenty-four Avataras of Vishnu, 
as described in the Bhugavata; and both being ampli- 
fications of the original ten AvatAras, and of much less 
merit as fictions. Another instance of rivalry occurs 
in the legend of Dadhfchi, a Muni, and worshipper of 
Siva. In the Bhagavata, there is a story of Ambaiasha 
being defended against Durvasas by the discus of Vishnu, 
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against which that Saiva sage is helj)less. Here, Vishnu 
hurls his discus at Dadhi'chi: hut it falls, hlunted, to 
the ground; and a conflict ensues, in which Vishiiu 
and his partisans are all o\'erthrown by the Muni. 

A description of the universe, and of the regal dy- 
nasties of the Vaivaswata Manwantara to the time of 
Krishna, nins through a number of chapters, in sub- 
stance , and, very commonly, in words, the same as in 
other Purahas; after which the work resumes its proper 
character, narrating legends, and enjoining rites, and 
reciting prayers, intending to do honour to Siva under 
various forms. Although, however, the Linga holds a 
prominent place amongst them, the spirit of the worship 
is as little influenced by the character of the type as 
can well be imagined. There is nothing lik« the phallic 
orgies of antiquity: it is all mystical and spiritual. The 
Linga is twofold, external and internal. The ignorant, 
who need a visible sign, worship Siva through a ‘mark’ 
or ‘type’ — which is the proper meaning of the word 
‘Linga’ — of wood, or stone; but the wise look upon 
this outward emblem as nothing, and contemplate, in 
their minds, the invisible, inscrutable type, which is 
Siva himself. Whatever may have been the origin of 
this form of worship in Indisi, the notions upon which 
it was founded, according to the impure fancies of 
European writers, are not to be traced in even the 
Safva PurAhas. 

Data for conjecturing the era of this work are de- 
fective. But it is more a ritual than a Piiraha; and the 
Pauraiiik chapters which it has inserted, in order to 
keep up something of its character, have been, evidently, 
borrowed for the purpose. The incarnations of Siva, 
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ami thoir ‘pupils’, as specified in one place, and the 
importance attached to the practice of the Yojfa, render 
it. possil)le that, under the former, are intended those 
teachers of the Saiva religion who belong to the Yoga 
school,* which seems to have flonrished about the 
eighth or ninth centuries. It is not likely that the work 
is earlier: it may be considerably later. It has pre- 
served, apparently, some Saiva legends of an early 
date; but the gieater part is ritual and mysticism of 
com])aratively recent introduction. 

12. Varaha Puraiia. “That in which the glory of 
the great Varaha is predominant, as it was revealed to 
Earth by Vi.shnn, in connexion, wise Munis, with the 
Manava Kalpa, and which contains tAventy-four thou- 
saiul vei’sea, is called the Viiraha Purana.”" 

It may be doubted if the Varaha Parana of the pre- 
sent day is here intended. It is narrated by Vishnu 
as Varaha, or in the boar incarnation, to the personified 
Earth. Its extent, however, is not half that specified; 
little exceeding ten thousand stanzas. It furnishes, also, 
itself, evidence of the prior currency of some other 
work, similarly denominated ; as, in the description of 
Mathura contained in it, Sumantu, a Muni, is made to 
observe: “ThedivineVariiha in former times expounded 
a Puriii'ui, for the puiijose of solving the perplexity of 
Earth.” 

' See Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVII., p. 187.* 

* See Professor Wilson's collective works, Vol. I., p. 205. 
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Nor can the Varaha Piiraria be regarded as a Piirai'ia 
agreeably to the common definition; as it contains but 
a few scattered and brief allusions to the creation of 
the world and the reign of kings; it has no detailed 
genealogies, either of the patriarchal or regal families, 
and no account of the reigns of the Manns. Like the 
Linga Pnraria, it is a religious manual, almost wholly 
occupied with forms of prayer and rules for ilevotional 
observances, addressed to Vishiiu; interspersed with 
legendaiy illustrations, most of which are peculiar to 
itself, though some are taken from the common and 
ancient stock. Many of them, rather incompatibly with 
the general scope of the compilation, relate to the 
history of ^iva and Durga.' A considerable portion 
of the work is devoted to descriptions of various 
Tirthas, places of Vaishiiava pilgrimage; and one of 
Mathura enters into a variety of particulars relating to 
the shrines of that city, constituting the Mathura Mii- 
hiitinya. 

In the sectarianism of the Varaha Punina there is 
no leaning to the pailiculai' adoration of Krishna; nor 
are the Kathaysitra and Janimishtami included amongst 
the observances enjoined. There are other indications 
of its belonging to an earlier stage of Vaishiiava wor- 
ship; and it may, perhaps, be referred to the age of 
Ramanuja, the early part of the twelfth century. 

' One of these is translated by Colonel Vans Kennedy, tlie 
origin of the three Kaktis or goddesses, Saraswati, Lakshnii, and 
Parvati. Researches into the Nature and Affinity of .Vncient and 
Hindu Mythology, p. 209. The Tri Sakti Mahatmya occurs, as 
he gives it, in my copy, and is, so far, an indication of the iden- 
tity of the Varaha Puraiia in the different MSS. 
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1 3. Skaiiilii Piirana. “The Skaiida Puraha is that, in 
whicli the six-l’aced deity (Skanda) has related the 
events ol’ the Tat|ninisha Kalpa, enlarged with many 
tales, and snhservient to the duties taught by Mahe- 
swara. Is is said to contain eighty-one thousand one 
hundred stanzas: so it is asserted amongst mankind.”^ 

It is uniformly agi*eed that the Skanda Puraha, in a? 
collective form, has no existence; and the fragments, in ' 
the shape of Saihhitas, Khahdas, andMahatmyas, which t 
are affirmed, in A’arious parts of India, to be portions - 
of the Puraha, present a much more formidable mass'.,'; 
of stanzas than even the immense number of which it ^ 
is said to consist. The most celebrated of these portions, L 
in Hindusthan, is the Kasl Khahda, a very minute de- _ 
scription of the temples of Siva in or adjacent to Be- ' 
nares, mixed with directions for worshipping Mahe- 
swara, and a great variety of legends explanatoiy of 
its merits and of the holiness of Ki'isf. Many of them 
are puerile and uninteresting; but some are of a higher 
character. The stoiy of Agastya records, probably, in 
a legendaiy style, the propagation of Hinduism in the 
south of India; and, in the history of Divodasa, king 
of Kasi, we have an embellished tradition of the tem- 
porary depression of the worship of iSiva, even in its 
metropolis, before the ascendancy of the followers of 
Buddha. “ There is every reason to believe the greater 
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of the contents of the Kasf Khahda anterior to 
tlie tii-st attack upon Henares l>y Mahmud of(Jhi/ni. 
The Kiisi Khahda alone contains fifteen thousand stanzas. 

Another considerable work ascribed, in Upper India, 
to the Skanda Puraha, is the Utkala Khahda, giving 
an account of the holiness of Oi'issa, and the Kshetra- 
of Purushottama or Jagannatha. The same vicinage 
is the site of temples, once of gi-eat magnificence and 
extent, dedicated to Siva, as Bhuvaneswara, wliicli 
foians an excuse for attivching an account of a Vaish- 
liava Ti'rtha to an eminently Saiva Puraha. There can 
be little doubt, however, that the Utkala Khahda is 
unwarrantably included amongst the progeny of the 
parent work. Besides these, there is a Brahmottara 
Khahda, a Keva Khahda, a Siva Rahasya Khahda, a 
Ilimavat Khahda, and others. Of the Sanihitas the 
chief are the Siita San'ihita, Sanatkumara Sandiita, 
Saura Sanihita, and Kapila Sanihita: there are several 
other works denominated Samhitus. The Mahatmyas 
are more numerous still. ‘ According to the Siita Saih- 
hitii, as quoted by Colonel Vans Kennedy,* the Skamla 

searches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancidnt and Hindu My- 
thologj-, Appendix H. 

' In a list of reputed portions of the Skanda Puranu in the 
possession of my friend, Mr. C. P. Urown, of the Civil Service of 
Madras, the Samhitas are seven, the Kliaiidas, twelve, be.sides 
parts denominated Gila, Kalpa, Stotra, Ac. In the collection of 
Colonel Mackenzie, amongst the .Mah<-itmya8, thirty-six arc said 
to belong to the Skanda Puraiiii. Vol. I., p. Gl. In the library 
at the India House are two Samhitas, the Siita and Sanatkumara, 
fourteen Khaiidas, and twelve Mahatmyas. 

’ Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and 
Hindu Mythology, p. 154, note. 
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I’lirai'ui contains six Sainliitas, live hundred Khahdas, 
and five hundred thousand stanzas; more than is even 
attributed to all the Piirahas. He thinks, judging; from 
internal evidence, tliat all the Khaiidas and Saiuhitas 
may be admitted to be genuine, though the Mahatmyas 
have rather a (luestionable appearance. Now, one kind 
of internal evidence is the quantity; and, as no more 
than eighty-one thousand one hundred stanzas have ever' 
been claimed for it,* all in excess above that amount 
must be questionable. But many of the Khahdas, the Kasi 
Khaiida, for instance, arc quite as local as the Miihat- 
myus; being legendary stories relating to the erection 
and sanctity of certain temples, or groups of temples, 
and to certain Lingas; the interested origin of which 
renders them, very reasonably, objects of suspicion. 
In the present state of our acquaintance with the re- 
puted portions of the Skanda Puraiia, my own views of 
their authenticity are so opposed to those entertained by 
Colonel VansKennedy, that, instead of admitting all the 
Samhitas and Khahdas to be genuine, I doubt if any 
one of them was ever a part of the Skanda Piiniha. 

14. Vamana Piiraha. “That in which the four-faced 
Brahmii taught the three objects of existence, as sub- 
servient to the account of the greatness of Trivikrama, 
which treats, also, of the Siva Kalpa,und which consists 
often thousand stanzas, is called the Vamana Puraha.”* 


' mfTrcjJTfvBnif i 

* Blit see iho end of my third note in p. XXIV., supra, 
i Professor Wilson here omitted a word of two .syllables — , probably, 
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The Vjimana Piu’aha contains an account of tlie 
flwarfincarnation of Vishnu: but it is related by Pula- 
stya to Narada, and extends to but about seven thou- 
sand stanzas. Its contents scarcely establish its claim 
to the character of a Puraiia. ‘ 

There is little or no order in the subjects which this 
work recapitulates, and which arise out of replies made 
by Pulastya to cjuestions put, abruptly and unconnec- 
tedly, by Narada. The greater part of them relate to 
the worship of the Linga; a rather strange topic for a 
Vaishhav'a Puraha, but engrossing the principal ])art 
of the compilation. They are, however, subservient 
to the object of illustrating the sanctity of certain lioly 
places; so that the Viimana Puraha is little else than 
a succes.sion of Mahatmyas. Thus, in the opening, 
almost, of the work occurs the stoiy of Daksha’s sacri- 
fice, the object of which is to send Siva to Piipamo- 
chana Tirtha, at Benares, where he is released from 
the sin of Brahmanicide. Next comes the story of the 
burning of Kamadeva, for the purpose of illustrating 
the holiness of a Siva-linga at Kedareswara in the 
Himalaya, and of Badarikiisrama. The larger part of 
the work consists of tbe Saro-mahatmya, or legendaiy 
exemplifications of the holiness of Sthaiiu Tirtha; that 


* From the extracts from the Vamana Puraha translated by 
Colonel Vans Kennedy, pp. 293, et seq., it appears that his copy 
so far corresponds with mine; and the work is, therefore, pro- 
bably, the same. Two copies in tlie Company’s library also agree 
with mine. 


^T<f. Instead of this, one of tho four MSS. of the Malfija-purdiia in 
the India Office Library has and two have 
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is, of the suiH'tity of various Lingas and certain pools 
at Tlianesar and Kiirukhet, the country north-west 
from Dellii. There are some stories, also, relating to 
the holiness of the Godavari river: but the general 
site of the legends is in Hindusthan. In the course of 
these accounts, we have a long narrative of the mar- 
riage of Siva with Unui, and the birth of Karttikeya. 
There are a few brief allusions to creation and the 
Manwantaras; but they are merely incidental : and all 
the five characteristics of a Puriiha are deficient. In 
noticing the Swarochisha Manwantara, towards the 
end of the book , the elevation of Bali as monarch of 
the Daityas, and his subjugation of the universe, the 
gods included, are described; and this leads to the 
narration that gives its title to the Piiniha, the birth 
of Krishna as a dwarf, for the purpose of Immiliating 
liali by fraud, as he w:is invincible by force. The story 
is told as usual; but the scene is laid at Kurukshetra. 

A more minute examination of this work than that 
which has been given to it, might, perhaps, discover 
some hint from which to conjecture its date. It is of 
a more tolerant character than thePuraiias, and divides 
its homage between Siva and Vishnu with tolerable 
impartiality. It is not connected, therefore, with any 
sectarial principles, and may have preceded their in- 
troduction. It has not, however, the air of any anti- 
quity; and its compilation may have amused the leisure 
of some Brahman of Benares three or four centuries ago. 

15. Ki'irma Puraiia. “That in which Jamirdana, in 
the form of a tortoise, in the regions under the earth, 
explained the objects of life — duty, wealth, pleasure, 
and liberation — in communication with Indradyumna 
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and the Rishis in the proximity of Sakra, whidi refers 
to theLakshmi Kalpa, and contains seventeen thousand 
stanzas, is the Kiirina Piiraiia.’’^ 

In the firat chapter of the Kiirina Piiraiia, it gives 
an account of itself, which does not exactly iigree with 
this description. Siita, who is repeating the narration, 
is made to say to the Rishis: “This most excellent 
Kaurma Puratia is the fifteenth. San'ihitas arc fourfold, 
from the variety of the collections. The Briihnu', Bha- 
gavatf, Sauri, and Vaislihavi are well known as the 
four Samhitas which confer vii’tue, wealth, pleasure, 
and liberation. This is the Brahmi Saiuhibi, confonnable 
to the four V^edas; in which there are six thousand 
dokas; and, by it, the importance of the four objects of 
life, 0 great sages, holy knowledge and Parameswara 
is known.”* There is an irreconcilable difference in 
this specification of the number of stanzas and that 
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.So read the best MSS. of the Kurma- jiurdim that are at present ac- 
cessible to me. 

t One of the fonr I. 0. L. MSS. of the Mahtya-purd/ia has I I 
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given above. It is not very clear what is meant by a 
Samhitii, as liere used. A Sahihita, as observed above 
(p.XlX.), is something different from a PurAiia. It may 
be an assepiblage of prayers and legends, exti’acted, 
professedly, from aPiiraha, but is not, usually, appli- 
cable to the original. The four Sanihltiis here specified 
refer rather to their religions character than to their 
connexion with any specific work; and, in fact, the 
same terms arc a})plied to what are called Saihhitiis 
of the Skanda. In this sense, a Puraiia might be also 
aSaiiihita; that is, it might be an assemblage of formulae 
and legends belonging to a division of the Hindu sys- 
tem; and the work in (piestion, like the Vishiiu Pui-.aha, 
does adopt both titles. It says: ‘‘This is the excellent 
Kaunna Puraha, the fifteenth (of the series).” And 
again: “This is the Bnihini Saiuhita.” At any rate, no 
other work has been met with pretending to be the 
Kiirma Puniha. 

With regard to the other pai*ticulai*s specified by 
the Matsya, traces of them are to be found. Although, 
in Uvo accounts of the traditional communication of 
the Puniiia, no mention is made of Vishnu as one of 
the teachers, yet Siita rcjjcats, at the outset, a dialogue 
between Vishiin, as the Kiirma, and Indradyumna, at 
the time of the churning of the ocean; and much of 
the subse4ueut narrative is put into the mouth of the 
former. 

The name, being that of an Avatara of Vishnu, might 
lead us to expect a Vaishnava work: but it is always, 
and correctly, classed with the Saiva Puraiias; the 
greater portion of it inculcating the worship of Siva 
and Durgd. It is divided into two parts, of nearly 
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equal length. In the first part, accounts of the crea- 
tion, of the Avatiiras of Vishnu, of the solar aiul 
lunar dynasties of the kings to the time of Krishna, 
of the universe, and of the Mamvantaras, are given, 
in general in a suinniai'y manner, but, not unfre(juently, 
in the. words employed in the Vishnu Puraha. With 
these are blended hymns addressed to Maheswara by 
Brahma and others; the defeat of Andhakiisura by 
Bhairava; the origin of four Saktis, Maheswari, Siva, 
Sati, andllaiinavati, from Siva; and other Saiva legends. 
One chapter gives a moi-e distinct and connected ac- 
count of the incarnations of Siva, in the present age, 
than the Linga; and it wears, still more, the ai)pearance 
of an attempt to identify the teachers of the Yoga 
school with personations of their pr^^ferential deity. 
Several chapters form a Kasl Mahiitmya, a legend of 
Benares. In the second part there are no legends. It 
is divided into two parts, the Iswara Gita' and Vyasa 
Gitii. In the former, the knowledge of god, that is, of 
Siva, through contemplative devotion, is taught. In 
the latter, the same olyect is enjoined through works, 
or obsen'ance of the ceremonies and precepts of the 
Vedas. 

The date of the Kurina Puraha cannot be veiy re- 
mote; for it is, avowedly, posterior to the establishment 
of the Tantrika, the Siikta, and the Jaina sects. In the 
twelfth chapter it is said: “The Bhairava, Varna, Arhata, 


' This is also translated by Colonel Vans Kennedy (Researches 
into the Nature and Affinity of Aneiont and Hindu Mythology, 
Appendix D., p. 444); and, in this instance, as in other passages 
quoted by him from the Kiiruia, his MS. and mine agree. 
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and Yi'unala Sustras are intended for delusion.” There 
is no reason to believe that tlie Bhairava and Yuinala 
Tantras are very ancient works, or that the practices 
of the left-hand Saktas, or the doctrines of Arhat or 
Jina, were known in the early centuries of our era. 

IG. Matsya Puraiia. “That in which, for the sake 
of promulgating the Vedas, Vishnu, in the beginning 
of a Kalpa, related to Manu the story of Nai*asihiha 
and the events of seven Kalpas; that, 0 sages, know 
to be the Matsya Puraiia, containing twenty thousand 
stanzas.” ‘ 

We might, it is to be supposed, admit the description 
which the Matsya gives of itself to be correct; and yet, 
as regards the number of verses, there seems to be a 
misstatement. .Three very good copies — one in my 
possession, one in the Company’s library, and one in 
the Radclifle library — concur in all respects, and in 
containing no more than between fourteen and fifteen 
thousand stanzas. In this case the Bhugavata is nearer 
the truth, when it assigns to it fourteen thousand. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the readuig of thepassage 
is, in this respect, erroneous.* It is correctly said, that 


' i 


* Two out of the four I. 0. L. MSS. of the JUalsya-purdiia — see the 
last line of the Sanskrit quoted in this page — give ifilj ^^^1} , 
“fourteen thousand"; and the others exhibit evident corruptions of the 
same reading. That this reading is to be preferred, we have, besides 
the evidence, adduced by Professor Wilson, of the BhdgavcUa-purdua, 
that of the Devi-bhdgavata and I^d-mdhatmya. 
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the subjects of the Parana were coimnunicated by 
Vishnu, in the form of a fish, to Manu. 

The Puraiia, after the usual prologue of Siita and 
the Rishis, opens with the account of the Matsya or 
‘fish’ Avatara of Vishiiu, in which he preserves a king, 
named Manu, with the seeds of all things, in an ark, 
from the watei*s of that inundation which, in the season 
of a Pralaya, overepreads the world. This story is told 
in the Mahabharata, with reference to the Matsya as 
its authority; from which it might be inferred, that the 
Puraiia was prior to the poem. This, of course, is con- 
sistent with the tradition that the Puraiias were first 
composed by Vyasa. But there can be no doubt that 
the greater part of the Mahabharata is much older than 
any extant Puraiia. The present instance is, itself, a 
proof; for the primitive simplicity with which the story 
of the fish Avatdra is told in the Mahabharata, is of a 
much more antique complexion than the mysticism and 
extrav^anceof the actual MatsyaPuraiia. Inthefonner, 
Manu collects the seeds of existing things in the ark; it 
is not said how: in the latter, he brings them all together 
by the power of Yoga. In the latter, the great seqients 
come to the king, to serve as cords wherewith to fasten 
the ark to the horn of the fish : in the former, a cable made 
of ropes is more intelligibly employed for the puiqiose. 

Whilst the ark floats, fastened to the fish, Manu 
enters into conversation with him; and his questions 
and the replies of Vishnu form the main substance of 
the compilation. The first subject is the creation, which 
is that of Brahma and the patriarchs. Some of the 
details are the usual oues; others are peculiar, especially 
those relating to the Pitris or progenitors. The regal 
I. t 
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dynasties are next described ; and then follow chapters 
on the duties of different orders. It is in relating those 
of the householder, in which the duty of making gifts 
to Brahmans is comprehended, that we have the spe- 
cification of the extent and subjects of the PurMas. 
It is meritorious to have copies made of them, and to 
give these away on particular occasions. Thus, it is 
said, of the Matsya: “Wlioever gives it away at either 
equinox, along with a golden fish and a milch cow, 
gives away the whole earth;”* that is, he reaps a like 
reward, in his next migration. Special duties of the 
householder — Vratas or occasional acts of piety — are 
then described at considerable length, with legendary 
illustrations. The account of the uuivei'se is given m 
the usual strain. Saiva legends ensue: as the destruc- 
tion of Tripurasura; the war of the gods with Taraka 
and the Daityas, and the consequent birth of Kartti- 
keya, with the various circumstances of Uma’s birth 
and marriage, the burning of Kamadeva, and other 
events involved in that narrative: the destruction of 
the Asuras Maya and Andhaka; the origin of the Matris, 
and the like; interspersed with the Vaishiiava legends 
of the Avataras. Some Mahatmyas are also introduced; 
one of which, the Narmada Mahatmya, contains some 
interesting pai*ticulars. There are various chapters on 
law and morals, and one which furnishes directions 
for building houses and making images. We tlien have 
an account of the kings of future periods; and the 
Puratia concludes with a chapter on gifts. 
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The Matsya Piiraha, it will be seen, even from this 
brief sketch of its contents, is a miscellaneous compi- 
lation, but including, in its contents, the elements of a 
genuine Pun'uia. At the same time, it is of too mixed 
a character to be considered as a genuine work of the 
Paurahik class; and, upon examining it carefully, it 
may be suspected that it is indebted to various works, 
not only for its matter, but for its words. The genea- 
logical and historical chapters are much the same as 
those of the Vishnu; and many chapters, as those on 
the Pitris and Sraddhas, are precisely the same as those 
of theSrishtiKhaiida ofthePadinaPuraiia. It has drawn 
largely also from, the Mahiibharata. Amongst other 
instances, it is sufficient to quote the story of Savitri, 
the devoted wife of Satyavat, which is given in the 
Matsya in the same manner, but considerably abridged. 

Although a Saiva work, it is not exclusively so; and 
it has not such sectarial absurdities as the Kiirma and 
Linga. It is a composition of considerable interest; 
but, if it has extracted its materials from the Padma, — 
which it also quotes on one occasion, the specification 
of the Upapuraiias, — it is subsequent to that work, and, 
therefore, not very ancient. • 

17. Garuda Puraiia. “That which Vishnu recited 
in the Garuda Kalpa, relating, chiefly, to the birth of 
Garuda from Vinata, is here called the Garuda Puraiia; 
and in it there are read nineteen thousand verses.”* 




* seem* to bo tho more ordini-iry reading. 
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The Garuda Puniiia which has been the subject of 
iny examination corresponds in no respect with this 
description, and is, probably, a different work, though 
entitled the Garuda Puniha. It is identical, however, 
with two copies in the Company’s library. It consists 
of no more than about seven thousand stanzas; it is 
repeated by Brahimi to Indra; and it contains no ac- 
count of the birth of Garuda. There is a brief notice 
of the creation; but the greater part is occupied with 
the description of Vratas or religious observances, of 
holydays, of sacred j)laces dedicated to the sun, and 
with prayers from the Tantrika ritual, addressed to 
the sun, to Siva, and to Vishiiu. It contains, also, trea- 
tises on astrology, palmistry, and precious stones, and 
one, still more extensive, on medicine. The latter por- 
tion, called the Preta Kalpa, is taken up with directions 
for the performance of obsequial rites. There is nothing, 
in all this, to justify the application of the name. Whe- 
ther a genuine Garuda Parana exists is doubtful. The 
description given in the Matsya is less particular than 
even the brief notices of the other Purahas, and might 
have easily been written without any knowledge of 
the book itself; being, with exception of the number of 
stanzas, confined to circumstances that the title alone 
indicates. 

18 . Brahmanda Puniha. * “That which has declared, 
in twelve thousand two hundred verses, the magnifi- 
cence of the egg of Brahma, and in which an account 


’ A very pojmlar work which is considered to ho a part of the lirah- 
nuinia-yunina, is the Ail/iytUma-rdmdyaiia. It has been lithographed, 
writh the commentary of Nagesa FShaffa, at Bombay. For some acconut 
of it, see Prof. Anfrecbt'a Catalog. Cod. Manuscript. Ac., pp. 28 and 29. 
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of the future Kalpas is contained, is called the Brali- 
nu'uida Piiraha, and was revealed by Hrahimi.”'* 

The Brahinahda Pnraiia is usually considered to be 
in much the same predicament as the Skanda, no longer 
procurable in a collective body, but represented by a 
variety of Khaiidas and Mahatinyas, professing to be 
derived from it. The facility with which any tract 
may be thus attached to the non-existent original, and 
the advantage that has been taken of its absence to 
compile a vai’iety of unauthentic fragments, have given 
to the Brahmahda, Skanda, and Padma, according to 
Colonel Wilford, the character of being “the Puniiias 
of thieves or impostors.’” This is not applicable to 
the Padma, which, as above shown, occurs entire and 
the same in various parts of India. The imposition of 
which the other two are made the vehicles can deceive 
no one; as the purpose of the particular legend is 
always too obvious to leave any doubt of its origin. 

Copies of what profess to be the entire Brahmahda 
Puraiia are sometimes, though rarely, procurable. I 
met with one in two portions, the former containing 
one hundred and twenty-four chapters, the latter, 
seventy -eight; and the whole containing about the 
number of stanzas assigned to the Puraha. The first 

tre w^rnof ffwfvvt: n 

’ As. Res., Vol. VIII., p. 252. 


• ? 

t The font I. 0. L. U8S. of the Maitya haTe not 
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and largest portion, however, proved k) he the same 
as the Viiyu Puniha, with a passage ocetisionally 
slightly varied, and at the end of each chapter the 
common phrase ‘Iti Brahimiiida Piinihe’ substituted 
for ‘Iti Vayu Puratie’. I do not think there was any 
intended fraud in the substitution. The last section 
of the first part of the Vayu Parana is termed the 
Brahmiihda section, giving an account of the dissolution 
of the universe: and a careless or ignorant transcriber 
might have taken this for the title of the whole. The 
checks to the identity of the work have been honestly 
preserved, botli in the index and the frequent specifi- 
cation of Vayu as the teacher or narrator of it. 

The second portion of this Brahmahda is not any 
part of the Vayu: it is, probably, current in the Dakhin 
as a Samhita or Khahda. Agastya is represented as 
going to the city Kanchi (Conjeveram), where Vishiiu, 
as Hayagriva, appears to him, and, in answ’er to his 
inquiries, imparts to him the means of salvation, the 
worship of Parasakti. In illustration of the efficacy of 
this form of adoration, the main subject of the w’ork 
is an account of the exploits of Lalita Devf, a form of 
Durga, and her destruction of the demon Bhaiidasura. 
Rules for her w'orship are also given, wdiich are de- 
cidedly of a Sfikta or Tantrika description; and this 
work cannot be admitted, therefore, to be part of a 
genuine PurAna. 

The Upapuniiias, in the few instances which ai’e 
knowTi, differ little, in extent or subject, from some of 
those to wdiich the title of Puraiia is ascribed. The 
Matsya enumerates but four; but the Devf Bhagavata 
has a more complete list, and specifies eighteen. They 
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are: 1. The Sanatkuinara, 2. Nara.simha,* 3. Narath'ya, 
4. 8iva, o. Durvasasa, 6. Kaplla, 7. Manava, 8. Ausa- 
nasa, 9. Varuha, 10. Kalika, 11. Samba, 12. Nandi, 
13. Saura, 14. Parasara, 15. Aditya, 16. Maheswara, 
17. Bhagavata, 18. Vasishtha. The Matsya observes, 
of the second, that it is named in the Padma Parana, f 
and contains eighteen thousand verses. The Nandi it 
calls Nanda, and says, that Karttikeya tells, in it, the 
story of Nanda. I A rather diflferent list is given in the 
Reva Khahda; or: 1. Sanatkumara, 2. Narasimha, 
3. Nanda, 4. Sivadharma, 5. Daurvasasa, 6. Bhavishya, 
related by Narada or Nciradlya, 7. Kiipila, 8. Manava, 
9. Ausanasa, 10. Brahniahda, 11. VAruna, 12. Kalika, 
13. Maheswara, 14. Samba, 15. Saura, 16. ParAsara, 
17. Bhagavata, 18. Kaurma. These authorities, how- 
ever, are of questionable weight; having in view, no 
doubt, the pretensions of the Devf Bhagavata to be 
considered as the authentic Bhagavata. 

Of these Upapursihas few are to be procured. Those 
in my possession are the Siva, considered as distinct 
from the Vayu, the Kalika, and, perhaps, one of the 
Naradfyas, as noticed above. I have, also, three of the 


* For an account of the Naraiiiiiha-purdiia, see Prof. Aufrecbt’s Catalog. 
Coil. Manuscript., 4c., pp. 82 and 83. 
f In the Revd-mahatmga, it is thns spoken of : 

Three of the 1. 0. L. copies of the Matsya-purdaa mention, besides 
the Narasithlia and the Nanda, the lidtnha and the Aditya-, ehile one 
copy omits the &dmba. It seems that the Oxford US. omits the Atlitya. 
See Prof. Anffecht's Catalog. Cod. Manuscript., &c., p. 40. 
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Skandhas of the Devf Bhagavata, which, most undoub- 
tedly, is not the real Bhagavata, supposing that any 
PnrAiia so named preceded the work of Bopadeva. 
There can be no doubt that in any authentic list the 
name of Bhagavata does not occur amongst the Upa- 
puriinas: it has been put there to prove that there are 
two works so entitled, of which the Puraha is the Devf 
Bhagavata, the Upapuraha, the 6rf Bhagavata. The 
true reading should be Bhiirgava,* the Puraha of 
Bhrigu: and the Devf Bhagavata is not even an Upa- 
purhha. It is very questionable if the entire w'ork, 
which, as far as it extends, is eminently a 6hkta com- 
position, ever had existence. f 

The i^iva Upapuraha contains about six thousand 
stanzas, distributed into two parts. It is related by 
Sanatkumara to Vyasa and the Bishis atNaimisharahya; 
and its character may be judged of from the questions 
to which it is a reply. “Teach us”, said the Bishis, 
“the rules of worshipping the Linga, and of the god 
of gods adored under that tyqie: describe to us his 
various forms, the places sanctified by him, and the 
prayers with which he is to be addressed.” In answer, 
Sanatkumara repeats the ^iva Puraha, containing the 
birth ofVishhu andBrahmh; the creation and divisions 
of the universe; the origin of all things from the Linga; 
the rules of w’orshipping it and Siva; the sanctity of 

* This suggestion is offered by the anonymous anther of the Dutjana- 
muklia-paelma-pddukd. See Bnrnours Bhagavala-purdna, Vol. I., Preface, 
p. LXXVII. 

t The editor saw, at Benares, about twelve years ago, a manuscript 
of the Devi-hhdgavala, containing some 18,000 ilohiu. Its owner, a learned 
Brahman, maintained that his copy was complete. To collect its varions 
parts, be had travelled during many years, and over a large part of India. 
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times, places, and things, dedicated to him ; the delusion 
of Brahma and Vishiiu by the Linga; the rewards of 
offering flowers and the like to aLinga; rules for various 
obseiwances in honour of Mahadeva; the mode of prac- 
tising the Yoga; the glory of Benares and other Saiva 
Tfrthas; and the perfection of the objects of life by 
union with Maheswara. These subjects are illustrated, 
in the first part, with veiy few legends; but the second 
is made up, almost wholly, of Saiva stories, as the 
defeat of Tripurasiira; the sacrifice of Daksha; the 
births of Karttikeya and Gaiiesa, (the sons of Siva), and 
Nandi and Bhringarfti (his attendants), and others; 
together with descriptions of Benares and other places 
of pilgrimage, and rules for observing such festivals 
as the Sivaratri. This work is a Saiva manual, not a 
Purdha. 

The Kalika Purana contains about nine thousand 
stanzas, in ninety-eight chaptei*s, and is the only work 
of the series dedicated to recommend the worehip of 
the bride of Siva, in one or other of her manifold forms, 
as Gii’ija, Devi, Bhadrakalf, Kalf,Mahamaya. It belongs, 
therefore, to the Sdkta modification of Hindu belief, 
or the worship of the female powers of the deities. 
The influence of this worship shows itself in the very 
first pages of the work, which relate the incestuous 
passion of BrahmA for his daughter Sandhya, in a strain 
that has nothing analogous to it in the Vayu, Linga, 
or Siva PurAhas. 

The marriage of Siva and Par\-atf is a subject early 
described, with the sacrifice of Daksha, and the death 
of Sati. And this work is authority for Siva’s carrying 
the dead body about the world, and the origin of the 
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Pithastliaiias or pljvces wliero the different members 
of it were scattered, and where Lingas were, conse- 
ciuently, erected. A legend follows of the births of 
Hhaii-ava and Vetala, whose devotion to different fonns 
of Devi furnishes occasion to describe, in great detail, 
the rites and formnlre of which her worship consists, 
including the chapters on sanguinary sacrifices, trans- 
lated in the Asiatic Researches.* Another peculiarity 
in this work is afforded by vei*y prolix descriptions of 
a number of rivers and mountains at Kamarupa Tlrtha, 
in Assam, and rendered holy ground by the celebrated 
temple of Durga in that country, as Kamakshf or Ka- 
makshya. It is a singular, and yet uninvestigated, cir- 
cumstance, that Assam, or, at least, the north-east of 
Bengal, seems to have been, in a great degree, the 
source from which the Tantrika and Sakta corruptions 
of the religion of the Vedas and Puraiias proceeded. 

The specification of the l^papurahas, whilst it names 
several of which the existence is problematical, omits 
other works bearing the same designation, which are 
sometimes met with. Thus, in the collection of Colonel 
Mackenzie,* we have a portion of the Bhargava, and a 
Mudgala Puraiia, which is, probably, the same with 
the Gaiie.sa Upapuraha, cited by Colonel V ans Kennedy . * 
I have, also, a copy of the Ganesa Purina, f which 

' Mackenzie Collection, Vol. I., pp. 50, 51. 

’ Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu 
Mythology, p. 251. 

‘ \'ol. V., pp. 371, et »eij. 

f For Dr. J. Stcrenson’s “Analysis of the Gai'ie.«a Purana, with special 
reference to the History of Buddhism", see Journal of the Royal Afiatio 
Society, Vol. VIll., pp. 319-329. 
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seems to apree with that of which he speaks; the second 
'portion being entitled the Krlda Khaiid;i, in which the 
pastimes of Gaiiesa, including a variety of legendary 
mattei-8, are described. The main subject of the work 
is the greatness of Gatiesa; and prayei’s and fonnulae 
appropruite to him are abundantly detailed. It appears 
to be a work originating with the Gahapatya sect, or 
worshippers of Gahesa. There is, also, a minor Puraiia 
called Adi or ‘first’, not included in the list. This is a 
work, however, of no great extent or importance, and 
is confined to a detail of the sports of the juvenile 
Krishna. 

From the sketch thus offered of the subjects of the 
Purahas, and which, although admitting of connection, 
is believed to be, in the main, a candid and accurate 
summary, it will be evident, that, in their present con- 
dition, they raustbe received with caution, as authorities 
for the mythological religion of the Hindus at any 
remote period. They preserve, no doubt, many ancient 
notions and traditions; but these have been so much 
mixed up wdth foreign matter, intended to favour the 
popularity of particular forms of worship, or articles 
of faith , that they cannot be unreservedly recognized 
as genuine representations of what we have reason to 
believe the Purdiias originally were. 

The safest sources, for the ancient legends of the 
Hindus, after the Vedas, are, no doubt, the two great 
j)oems, the Ramayaha and Mahabharata. The first 
offers only a few; but they are of a primitive character. 
The Mahabharata is more fertile in fiction; but it is 
more, miscellaneous; and much that it contains is of 
equivocal authenticity and uncertain date. Still, it 
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affords many materials that are genuine; and it is, 
evidently, the great fountain from which most, if not 
all, of the I’uranas have drawn; as it intimates, itself, 
when it declares, that there is no legend current in the 
world which has not its origin in the Mahabharata.‘ 

A work of sonm extent, ])i’ofessing to be part of the 
Mahabharata, may, more accurately, be ranked with the 
Pauri'uiik compilations of least authenticity and latest 
origin. The Haii Vaiiisa is chiefly occupied with the 
' adventures of Krishna; but, as introductory to his era, 
it records particulars of the creation of the world, and 
of the patriarchal and regal dynasties. This is done 
with much carelessness and inaccuracy of compilation; 
as 1 have had occasion, frequently, to notice, in the 
following pages. The work has been very Industriously 
translated by M. Langlois. 

A comparison of the subjects of the following pages 
with those of the other Purahas will sufficiently show, 
that, of the whole series, the Vishnu most closely con- 
forms to the definition of a Pancha-lakshaha Puraha, 
or one which treats of five specified topics. It com- 
prehends them all; and, although it has infused a por- 
tion of extraneous and sectarial matter, it has done so 
with sobriety and with judgment, and has not suffered 
the fervour of its religious zeal to transport it into 
verj' wide deviations from the prescribed path. The 
legendary tales which it has inserted are few, and ai'e 
conveniently arranged, so that they do not distract the 


‘Unconnected with this narrative, no story is known upon 
earth.’ Adi-parvan, 307. 
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attention of the compiler from objects of more per- 
manent interest and importance. 

The first book of the six, into which the work is 
divided, is occupied chiefly with the details of creation, 
primary (Sarga) and secondary (Pratisarga) ; the fii-st 
explaining how the universe proceeds from Prakriti 
or eternal crude matter; the second, in what manner 
the forms of things are developed from the elementary 
substances previously evolved, or how they reappear 
after their temporaiy destruction. Both these creations 
are periodical; but the termination of the first occurs 
only at the end of the life of Brahma, when not only 
all the gods and all other forms are annihilated, but 
the elements are again merged into primaiy substance, 
besides which, one only sp'u’itual being exists. The 
latter takes place at the end of every Kalpa or day of 
Brahmd, and affects only the forms of inferior creatures, 
and lower worlds; leaving the substance of the universe 
entire, and sages and gods unharmed. The explanation 
of these events involves a description of the periods 
of time upon which they depend, and which are, ac- 
cordingly, detailed. Their character has been a source 
of very unnecessary perplexity to European widteis; 
as they belong to a scheme of chronology wholly my- 
thological, having no refei’ence to any real or supposed 
history of the Hindus, but applicable, according to their 
system, to the infinite and eternal revolutions of the 
universe. In these notions, and in that of the coeternity 
of spirit and matter, the theogony and cosmogony of 
the Purahas, as they appear in the Vishiiu Puraiia, 
belong to and illustrate systems of high antiquity, of 
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which we have only fragmentary traces in the records 
of other nations. 

The course of the elemental creation Is, intheVishhu, 
as in other Purahtis, taken from the Sankhya philoso- 
phy; but the agency that operates upon passive matter 
is confusedly exhibited, in consequence of a partial 
adoption of the illusory theory of the Vedanta philo- 
sojdiy, and the prevalence of the Pauranik doctrine of 
pantheism. However incompatible with the indepen- 
dent existence of Pradhana or crude matter, and how- 
ever incongruous with the separate condition of pure 
spirit orPurusha, it is declared, repeatedly, that Vishiiu, 
as one with the supreme being, is not only spirit, but 
crude matter, and not only the latter, but all visible 
substance, and Time. lie is Purusha, ‘spirit’; Prad- 
hana, ‘crude matter’; Vyaktsi, ‘visible form’; and Kala, 
‘time’. This cannot but be regarded as a departure 
from the primitive dogmas of the Hindus, in which 
the distinctness of the Deity and his works was enun- 
ciated; in which, upon his willing the world to be, it 
was; and in which his interposition in creation, held 
to be inconsistent with the quiescence of perfection, 
was explained away by the personification of attributes 
in action, which afterwards came to be considered as 
real divinities, Brahma, Vishiui, and Siva, charged, 
severally, for a given season, with the creation, pre- 
servation, and temporarj' annihilation of material forms. 
These divinities are, in the following pages, consistently 
with the tendency of a Vaishriava work, declared to 
be no other than Vishnu. In Saiva Puranas, they are, 
in like manner, identified with Siva; the Puraiias thus 
displaying and explaining the seeming incompatibility. 
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of which tliere are traces in other ancient mythologies, 
between three distinct hypostases of one superior deity, 
and the identification of one or other of those hypos- 
tases with their common and separate original. 

After the world has been fitted for the reception of 
living creatures, it is peopled by the will-engendered 
sons of Brahma, the Prajapatis or patriarchs, and their 
posterity. It would seem as if a primitive tradition of 
the descent of mankind fi’om seven holy personages 
had at fii’st prevailed, but that, in the course of time, 
it had been expanded into complicated, and not always 
consistent, amplification. How could these Rishis or 
patriarchs have posterity? It was necessary to pro- 
vide them with wives. In order to account for their 
existence, the Manu Swtiyainbhuva and his wife Sata- 
rupa were added to the scheme; or Brahma becomes 
twofold, male and female; and daughters are then be- 
gotten, who are married to the Prajapatis. Upon this 
basis various legends of Brahma’s double nature, some, 
no doubt, as old as the Vedas, have been constructed. 
But, although they may have been derived, in some 
degree, from the autlientic tradition of the origin of 
mankind from a single pair, yet the circumstances in- 
tended to give more interest and precision to the story 
are, evidently, of an allegorical or mystical description, 
and conduced, in apparently later times, to a coarseness 
of realization which was neither the letter nor spirit 
of the original legend. Swayambhuva, the son of the 
self-born or uncreated, and his wife Satarupa, the 
hundred-formed or multiform, are, themselves, alle- 
gories; and their female descendants, who become the 
wives of the Rishis, aie Faith, Devotion, Content, In- 
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telligence, Tradition, and the like; whilst, amongst their 
posterity, we have the different phases of the moon 
and the sacrificial fires. In another creation, the chief 
source of creatures is the patriarch Daksha (ability), 
whose daughtei-s — Virtues, or Passions, or Astronomi- 
cal Phenomena — are the mothers of all existuig things. 
These legends, peiplexed as they appear to be, seem 
to admit of allowable solution , in the conjecture that 
the Prajapatis and Kishis were real personages, the 
authors of the Hindu system of social, inoi'al, and 
religious obligations, and the fii’st observers of the 
heavens, and teachers of astronomical science. 

The regal personages of the Swayambhuva Manwan- 
tara are but few; but they are described, in the outset, 
as governing the earth in the dawn of society, and as 
introducing agriculture and civilization. How much 
of their story rests upon a traditional remembrance of 
their actions, it would be useless to conjecture; although 
there is no extravagance in supposing that the legends 
relate to a period prior to the full establishment, in 
India, of the Brahmanical institutions. The legends of 
Dhruva and Prahlada, which are intermingled with 
these particulars, are, in all probability, ancient; but 
they are amplified, in a strain conformable to the Vaish- 
liava purport of this Purdna, by doctiines and prayers 
asserting the identity of Vishnu with the Supreme. It 
is clear that the stories do not originate with this 
Purana. In that of Prahlada, particularly, as hereafter 
pointed out, cii’cumstances essential to the complete- 
ness of the story are only alluded to, not recounted; 
showing, indisputably, the writer’s having availed him- 
self of some prior authority for his narration. 
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The second book opens with a continuation of the 
kings of the first Manwantara; amongst whom, Bharata 
is said to have given a name to India, called, after him, 
Bharata-varsha. This leads to a detail of the geogra- 
phical system of the Puraiias, with mount Meru, the 
seven circular continents, and their surrounding oceans, 
to the limits of the world; all of which are mythologi- 
cal fictions, in which there is little reason to imagine 
that any topographical truths are concealed. With 
ragard to Bharata or India, the case is different. The 
mountains and rivers which are named are readily 
verifiable; and the cities and nations that are parti- 
cularized may, also, in many instances, be proved to 
have had a real existence. The list is not a veiy long 
one, in the Vishnu Purana, and is, probably, abridged 
from some more ample detail, like that which the Ma- 
habharata affords, and which, in the hope of supply- 
ing informatiori with respect to a subject yet imper- 
fectly investigated, the ancient political condition of 
India, I have inserted and elucidated. 

The description which this book also contains of 
the planetary and other spheres, is equally mythologi- 
cal, although occasionally presenting practical details 
and notions in which there is an approach to accuracy. 
The concluding legend of Bharata — in his former life, 
the king so named, but now a Brahman, who acquires 
true wisdom, and thereby attains liberation — is, pal- 
pably, an invention of the compiler, and is peculiar to 
this Purana. 

The arrangement of the Vedas and other writings 
considered sacred by the Hindus, — being, in fact, the 
authorities of their religious rites and belief, — which is 

!• 8 
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described in the beginning of the third book, is of much 
importance to the histoiy of Hindu literature and of 
the Hindu religion. The sage Vyasa is here repre- 
sented, not as the author, but the ai'ranger or compiler, 
of the Vedas, the Itiluisas, and Puruhas. His name 
denotes his character, meaning the ‘arranger’ or ‘dis- 
tributor’;* and the recuiTence of many Vyasas, many 
individuals who new -modelled the Hindu scriptures, 
has nothing, in it, that is improbable, except the fabu- 
lous intervals by which their labours are separated. 
The rearranging, the refashioning, of old materials is 
nothing more than the progress of time would be likely 
to render necessary. The last recognized compilation 
is that of Krishna Dw'aipayana, assisted by Brahmans 
who were already conversant with the subjects respec- 
tively assigned to them. They were the membei’s of 
a college, or school, supposed, by the Hindus, to have 
flourished in a period more remote, no doubt, than 
the truth, but not at all unlikely to have been instituted 
at some time prior to the accounts of India which we 
owe to Greek writers, and in which w'e see enough of 
the system to justify our inferring that it was then 
entire. That there have been other Vyasas and other 
schools since that date, that Brahmans unknowm to 

• Mahdbhdrata , Adi-parvan, 2417: 

“InasuiDch as ho arranged the mass of the Vedas, he is styled Vyasa." 

Again, ibid., Adi-parvan, 4236 : 

^ ^ it 

These two passages are referred to in Lassen's Indiiche AUerthumt- 
kuntU, Vol. I., p. 620, note 2. 

See, further. Original Sanskrit Texts, Part II., p. 177, and Part. III., 
pp. 20, et teg., and p. 100, 
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fame have remodelled some of the Hindu scriptures, 
and, especially, the Purahas, cannot reasonaldy be con- 
tested, after dispassionately weighing the strong inter- 
nal evidence, which all of them afford, of the intermix- 
ture of unauthorized and comparatively modern ingre- 
dients. But the same internal testimony furnishes 
proof, equally decisive, of the anterior existence of 
ancient materials; and it is, therefore, as idle as it is 
irrational, to dispute the antiquity or authenticity of 
the greater portion of the contents of the Puraiias, 
in the face of abundant positive and circumstantial 
evidence of the prevalence of the doctrines which they 
teach, the currency of the legends which they narrate, 
and the integrity of the institutions which they describe, 
at least three centuries before the Christian era. But 
the origin and development of their doctrines, tradi- 
tions, and institutions were not the work of a day; 
and the testimony that establishes their existence three 
centuries before Christianity, carries it back to a much 
more remote antiquity, to an antiquity that is, probably, 
not surpassed by any of the prevailing fictions, insti- 
tutions, or belief, of the ancient world. 

The remainder of the third book describes the lead- 
ing institutions of the Hindus, the duties of castes, the 
obligations of different stages of life, and the celebra- 
tion of obsequial rites, in a short but primitive strain, 
and in harmony with the laws of Manu. It is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Vishnu Puniiia, and it is 
characteristic of its being the work of an earlier period 
than most of the Puraiias, that it enjoins no sectarial 
or other act« of suj)ererogation;*no Vratas, occasional 
self-imposed observances; no holydays, no birthdays 
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of Ki'-ishna, no nights dedicated to Lakshmf; no sacri- 
fices or inodes of worsliip other tlmn those conformable 
to the ritual of the Vedas. It contains no Mahiitmyas 
or golden legends, even of the temples in which Vishnu 
is adored. 

The fourth book contains all that the Hindus have 
of their ancient history. It is a tolerably comprehensive 
list of dynasties and individuals: it is a barren record 
of events. It can scarcely be doubted, however, that 
much of it is a genuine chronicle of persons, if not of 
occurences. That it is discredited by palpable absurd- 
ities in regard to the longevity of the piinces of the 
earlier dynasties, must be granted; and the particulars 
preserved of some of them ai’e trivial and fabulous. 
Still, tliere is an inartificial simplicity and consistency 
in the succession of persons, and a possibility and jjro- 
bability in some of the transactions, which give to 
these traditions the semblance of authenticity, and 
render it likely, that they are not altogether without 
foundation. At any rate, in the absence of all other 
sources of information , the I'ecord, such as it is, de- 
serves not to be altogether set aside. It is not essential 
to its credibility, or its usefulness, that any exact chro- 
nological adjustment of the different reigns should be 
attempted. Their distribution amongst the several 
Yugas, undei*taken by Sir William Jones, or his Pan- 
dits, .finds no countenance from the origmal texts, 
further than an incidental notice of the age in which 
a particular monarch ruled, or the general fact that 
the dynasties prior to Krishna precede the time of the 
Great War and the beginning of the Kali age; both 
which events we are not obliged, with the Hindus, to 
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place five thousand yeai-s ago. To that age the solar 
dynasty of princes offers ninety -three descents, the 
lunar, but forty-five; though they both commence at 
the same time. Some names may have been added 
to the former list, some omitted in the latter; and it 
seems most likely, that, notwithstanding their syn- 
chronous beginning, the princes of the lunar race 
were subsequent to those of the solar dynasty. They 
avowedly branched off from the solar line; and the 
legend of Sudynmna,* that explains the connexion, has 
every appearance of having been contrived for the 
purpose of referring it to a period more remote than 
the truth. Deducting, however, from the larger number 
of princes a considerable proportion, there is nothing 
to shock probability in supposing, that the Hindu dy- 
nasties and their ramifications were spread through 
an interval of about twelve centuries anterior to the 
war of the Mahabhirata, and, conjecturing that event 
to have happened about fourteen centuries before 
Christianity, thus carrying the commencement of the 
regal dynasties of India to about two thousand six 
hundred years before that date. This may, or may 
not, be too remote;* but it is sufficient, in a subject 


' Book IV., Chapter I. 

’ However incompatible with the ordinary computation of the 
period that is supposed to have elapsed between the flood and 
the birth of Christ, this falls sufficiently within the larger limits 
which are now assigned, upon the best authorities, to that period. 
As observed by Mr. Milman, in his note on the annotation of 
Gibbon (II., 301), which refers to this subject: “Most of the more 
learned modern English protestants, as Dr. Hales, Mr. Faber, 
Dr. Russell, as well as the continental writers, adopt the larger 
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wlieiT [(ivcision is iinpossilile, to he satisfied with the 
^reiieral impression, that, in the dynasties of kings de- 
tailed in tlie Pni-iiiias, we liave a record which, although 
it cannot fail to have suffered detriment from age, and 
may have been injured hy careless or injudicious com- 
])ilatlon, preserves an acconnt, not wholly undeserving 
of confidence, of the establishment and succession of 
regular monarchies, amongst the Hindus, from as early 
an era, and for as continuous a duration, as any in the 
credible annals of mankind. 

'I'he circumstances that are told of the fii’st princes 
have evident relation to the colonization of India, and 
the gradual extension of the authority of new races 
over an uninhabited or uncivilized region. It is cora- 
monly admitted, that the Brahinanical religion and ci- 
vilization were brought into India from without.' Cer- 
tainly, there are tribes on the borders, and in the heart 
of the country, who are still not Hindus; and passages 
in the Ramayaria, and Mahabharata, and Mann, and 
the uniform traditions of the people themselves, point 
to a period when Bengal, Orissa, and the whole of the 
Dakhin were inhabited by degraded or outcaste, that 
is, by barbarous, tribes. The traditions of the Pursinas 


chronology."’ To these may be added the opinion of Dr. Mill, 
who, for reasons which he has fully detailed, identifies the com- 
mencement of the Kali age of the Hindus, B. C. 3102, with the 
era of the deluge. Christa Sangita, Introd., supplementary note. 

' Sir William .lones on the Hindus (.Vs. Res., V'ol. HI.); 
Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta; Colonel Vans Kennedy, Researches 
into the Origin and Affinity of the Principal Languages of Asia 
and Europe; A. von Schlegel, Origines des Hindoos (Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature). 
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confirm these views: but they letui no assistance to 
the determination of the question wlience the Hindus 
cmne; whether from a central Asiatic nation, as Sir 
William Jones supposed, or from the Caucasian moun- 
tains, the plains of Babylonia, or the borders of the 
Caspian, as conjectured by Klaproth, Vans Kennedy, 
and Schlegel. The affinities of the Sanskrit language 
prove a common oiigin of the now widely scattered 
nations amongst whose dialects they are traceable, and 
render it unquestionable that they must all have spread 
abroad from some centrical spot in that part of the 
globe first inhabited by mankind, according to the 
inspired record. Whether any indication of such an 
event be discoverable in the Vedas, remains to be de- 
termined; but it w’ould have been obviously incompat- 
ible with the Pauranik system to have referred the 
origin of Indian princes and principalities to other than 
native sources. We need not, therefore, expect, from 
them, any information as to the foreign derivation of 
the Hindus. 

We have, then, wholly insufficient means for arriving 
at any information concerning the ante-Indian period 
of Hindu history, beyond the general conclusion deri- 
vable from the actual presence of barbarous and, appa- 
rently, aboriginal tribes— from the admitted progressive 
extension of Hinduism into parts of India where it did 
not prevail when the code of Mann was compiled— from 
the general use of dialects inlndisi, more or less copiou.«, 
which are different from Sanskrit — and from the affi- 
nities of that language with forms of speech current 
in the western world — that a people who spoke San- 
skrit, and followed the religion of the Vedas, came into 
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India, in some very distant age, from lands west of the 
Indus. Whether the date and ciroumstanccs of their 
immigration will ever be ascertained, is extremely 
doubtful : but it is not difficult to form a plausible out- 
line of their early site and progressive colonization. 

The earliest seat of the Hindus, within the confines 
of Hindusthan, was, undoubtedly, the eastern confines 
of the Punjab. The holy land of Manu and the Puraiias 
lies between the Drishadwati and Saraswatl fivers,— the 
Caggar and Sureooty of our barbarous maps. Various 
adventures of the first princes and most famous sages 
occur in this vicinity; and the Asramas or i*eligious 
domiciles of several of the latter are placed on the 
banks of the Saraswatf. According to some authorities, 
it was the abode of Vy^a, the compiler* of the Vedas 
and Purdhas; and, agreeably to another, when, on one 
occasion, the Vedas had fallen into disuse and been 
forgotten, the Brahmans were again instructed in them 
by Sdraswata, the son of Saraswati. ‘ One of the most 
distinguished of tlie tribes of the Brahmans is known 
as the Saraswata;* and the same word is employed, by 
Mr. Colebrooke, to denote that modification of Sanskrit 
which is termed generally Prakrit, and w'hich, m this 
case, he supposes to have been the language of the 
Saraswata nation, “which occupied the banks of the 
river Saraswatf.”’ The river itself receives its appella- 

' See Book III., Chapter VI., note ad Jinem. 

’ As. Res., Vol. V., p. 55. f 

> Ibid., Vol., VII., p. 219.: 


* See my note in p. XCVllI., lupra. 
t Mitcellaneotts Eksays, Vol. II., p. 179. 
: Ibid., Vol. U., p. 21. 
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tion from Sarafswati, the goddess of learning, under 
whose auspices the sacred literature of the Hindus 
assumed shape and authority. These indications render 
it certain, that, whatever seeds were imported from 
without, it was in the country adjacent to the Saras- 
watf river that they were first planted, and cultivated, 
and reared, in Hindusthan. 

The tract of land thus assigned for the first establish- 
ment of Hinduism in India, is of very circumscribed 
extent, and could not have been the site of any nume- 
rous tribe or nation. The traditions that evidence the 
early settlement of the Hindus in this quarter, ascribe 
to the settlers more of a philosophical and religious, 
than of a secular, character, and combine, with the veiy 
narrow bounds of the holy land, to render it possible, 
that the earliest emigrants were the members, not of 
a political, so much as of a religious, community; that 
they were a colony of priests, not in the restricted 
sense in which we use the term, but in that in which 
it still applies in India, to an Agrahara, a village or 
hamlet of Brahmans, who, although married, and having 
families, and engaging in tillage, in domestic duties, 
and in the conduct of secular interests affecting the 
community, are, still, supposed to devote their principal 
attention to sacred study and religious offices. A 
society of this description , with its- artificers and ser- 
vants, and, perhaps, with a body of martial followers, 
might have found a home in the Brahmavarta of Mann, 
the land which, thence, was entitled ‘the holy’, or, 
more literally, ‘the Brahman, region’, and may have 
communicated to the rude, uncivilized, unlettered, 
aborigines the rudiments of social organization , litera- 
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tlire, and religion; j)artly, in all probability, brought 
along with them, and partly devised and fashioned, 
by degrees, for the growing necessities of new con- 
ditions of society. Those with whom this civilization 
commenced would have had ample inducements to 
prosecute their successful work; and, in the course of 
time, the improvement wdiich germinated on the banks 
of the Saraswatl was extended beyond the borders of 
the Jumna and the Ganges. 

We have no satisfactory intimation of the stages by 
which the political organization of the people of Upper 
India traversed the space between the Sarasw'ati and 
the more easterly region, where it seems to have taken 
a concentrated fonn, and whence it diverged, in various 
directions, throughout Hindusthan. The Manu of the 
present period, Vaivaswata, the son of the Sun, is re- 
garded as the founder of Ayodhya; and that city con- 
tinued to be the capital of the most celebrated branch 
of his descendants, the posterity of IkshwAku. The 
Vishnu Puraha evidently intends to describe the radia- 
tion of conquest or colonization from this spot, in the 
accounts it gives of the dispersion of Vaivaswata’s 
posterity; and, although it is difficult to understand 
what could have led early settlers in India to such a 
site, it is not inconveniently situated as a commanding 
position whence -emigrations might proceed to the 
east, the west, and the south. This seems to have 
happened. A branch from the house of Ikshwaku spread 
into Tirhoot, constituting the Maithila kings; and the 
posterity of another of Vaivaswata’s sons reigned at 
Vaisali, in Southern Tii'hoot, or Sarun. 
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The most adv'entiiroiis emigrations, however, took 
place through the lunar dynasty, which, as observed 
above, originates from the solar; making, in fact, but 
one race and source for the whole. Leaving out of 
consideration the legend of Sudyumna’s double trans- 
formation, the first prince of Pratishthana, a city south 
from Ayodhya, was one of Vaivaswata’s children, 
equally with Ikshwdku. The sons of Puniravas, the 
second of this branch, extended, by themselves, or 
their posterity, in every direction : to the east., to Kdsf, 
Magadha, Benares, and Behar; southwards, to the 
Vindhya hills, and, across them, to Vidarbha or Berar; 
westwards, along the NarmadA, to Kusasthali or Dwii- 
raka in Gujerat; and, in a north-westerly direction, to 
Mathura and Hastinapura. These movements are veiy 
distinctly discoverable amidst the circumstances nar- 
rated in the fourth book of the Vishnu Puraha, and 
are precisely such as might be expected from a radia- 
tion of colonies from Ayodhya. Intimations also occur 
of settlements in Banga, Kalinga, and the Dakhin: but 
they are brief and indistinct, and have the appearance 
of additions subsequent to the comprehension of those 
countries within the pale of Hinduism. 

Besides these traces of migration and settlement, 
several curious circumstances, not likely to be unautho- 
rized inventions, are hinted in these historical tradi- 
tions. The distinction of castes was not fully developed 
prior to the colonization. Of the sons of Vaivaswata, 
some, as kings, were Kshatriyas; but one founded a 
tribe of Brahmans, another became a Vaisya, and a 
fourth, a Siidra. It is also said, of other princes, that 
they established the four castes amongst their sub- 
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jects.‘ There are, also, various notices of'Brahinanical 
Gotras or fainilies, proceeding from Kshatriya races;’ 
and there are several indications of severe struggles 
between the two ruling castes, not for temporal, but 
for spiritual, dominion, the right to teach the Vedas. 
This seems to be the especial purport of the inveterate 
hostility that prevailed between the Brahman Vasishtha 
and the Kshatriya Viswamitra, who, as the Ramayaiia 
^relatetP^ compelled the gods to make him a Brahman 
also, and whose posterity became very celebrated as 
the Kausika Brahmans. Other legends, again, such as 
Daksha’s sacrifice, denote sectarial strife; and the 
legend of ParasurAma reveals a conflict even for tem- 
poral authority, between the two ruling castes. More 
or less weight will be attached to these conjectures, 
acconling to the temperament of ditferent inquirers. 
But, even whilst fully aware of the facility with which 
plausible deductions may cheat the fancy, and little 
disposed to relax all curb upon the imagination, I find 
it difficult to regard these legends as wholly unsub- 
stantial fictions, or devoid of all resemblance to the 
realities of the past. 

After the date of the great w'ar, the Vishnu Purana, 
in common with those Pnranas which contain similar 
lists, specifies kings and dynasties with greater pre- 
cision, and offers political and chronological particulai’s 
to which, on the score of probability, there is nothing 
to object. In truth, their general accuracy has been 
incontrovertibly established. Inscriptions on columns 


' See Book IV., Chapters VIII. and XVIII., Ac. 
’ See Book IV., Chapter XIX. 
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of stonev^iop^ocks, on, coins, deciphered only of late 
yeare, throu|5h the ^ajfo-aordinary ingenuity and per- 
severance of Mr. i^imeiPrinsep, have verified the 
names of races and titles^Mi princes — the Gupta and 
Andlira Rajas, mentioned in the Puraiias — and Ijavc 
placed beyond dispute the identity of Chandrayj 
and Sandrocoptus; thus giving us a fixed point < 
which to compute the date of other persons and iwent 
Thus, the Vishiiu Puniha specifies the interval l^^vcen 
Chandragupta and the Great War to be eleven liStodredH 
years; and the occurence of the latter little more ttian 
fourteen centuries B. C., as shown in my observatio>|s 
on the passage,* remarkably concurs with inferences"^ 
of the like date from different premises. The historical 
notices that then follow are considerably confused; 
but they probably afford an accurate picture of the 
political distractions of India at the time when they 
were written: and much of the perplexity arises from 
the corrupt state of the manuscripts, the obscure brev- 
ity of the record, and our total want of the means of 
collateral illustration. 

The fifth book of the Vishnu Puraiia is exclusively 
occupied with the life of Krishna. This is one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Puratia, ami is one 
argument against its antiquity. It is possible, though 
not yet proved, that Krishna, as an Avatjira of Vishnu, 
is mentioned in an indisputably genuine text of the 
Vedas. He is conspicuously prominent in the Maha- 
bhiirata, but very contradictorily described there. The 
pai-t that he usually performs is that of a mere mortal ; 


‘ See Book IV., Chapter XXIV. 
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although the passages ai*e numerous that attach divinity 
to his person. There are, however, no descriptions, in 
the Mahabharata, of his juvenile frolics, of his sports 
in Vrindavana, his pastimes with the cow-boys, or even 
his destruction of the Asuras sent to kill him. These 
stories have, all, a modern complexion; they do not 
harmonize with the tone of the ancient legends, which 
is, generally, grave, and, sometimes, majestic. They are 
the creations of a puerile taste and grovelling imagina- 
tion. These chapters of the Vishnu Purina offer some 
difficulties as to their originality. They are the same 
as those on the same subject in the Brahma Purina: 
they are not very dissimilar to those of the Bhigavata. 
The latter has some incidents which the Vishnu has 
not, and may, therefore, be thought to have improved 
upon the prior narrative of the latter. On the other 
hand , abridgment is equally a proof of posteriority as 
amplification. The simpler style of the Vishnu Purina 
is, however, in favour of its priority; and the miscel- 
laneous composition of the Brahma Purina rendei’s it 
likely to have borrowed these chapters from the Vishiiu. 
The life of Krishna in the Hari Vamsa and the Brahma 
\'aivai'ta are, indisputably, of later date. 

The last book contains an account of the dissolution 
of the world, in both its major and minor cataclysms; 
and, in the particulars of the end of all things by fire 
and water, as well as in the principle of their perpetual 
renovation, presents a faithful exhibition of opinions 
that were general m the ancient world.* The meta- 


‘ Dr. Thomas Burnet has collected the opinions of the ancient 
world on this subject, tracing them, as he says, “to the earliest 
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physical annihilation of the univei*se, by the release of 
the spirit from boflily existence, offers, as already re- 
marked, other analogies to doctrines and practices 
taught by Pythagoras and Plato, and by the Platonic 
Christians of later days. 

The Vishnu Puraha has kept very clear of particu- 
lars from which an approximation to its date may be 
conjectured. No place is described of which the sacred- 
ness has any known limit, nor any work cited of pro- 
bable recent composition. The Vedas, the Puraiias, 
other works forming the body of Sanskrit literature, 
are named; and so is the Mahabharata, to w'hich, there- 
fore, it is subsequent. Both Bauddhas and Jainas are 
adverted to. It w'as, therefore, written before the ' 
former had disappeared. But they existed, in some 
parts of India, as late as the twelfth century, at least; 
and it is probable that the Purdna was compiled before 
that period. The Gupta kings reigned in the seventh 
centuiy.* The historical record of the Purana which 
mentions them w'as, therefore, later: and there seems 
little doubt that the same alludes to the first incursions 
of the Mohammedans, which took place in the eighth 
century; which brings it still lower. In describing the 
latter dynasties, some, if not all, of which were, no 
doubt, contemporary, they are described as reigning, 

people, and the first appearances of wisdom after the Flood.” 
Sacred Theory of the Earth, Book III., Chapter III. The Hindu 
account explains what is imperfect or contradictory in ancient 
tradition , us handed down from other and less carefully per- 
petuated sources. 


* More recent researches have rendered this conclusion doubtful. 
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altogether, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six 
years. Why this duration should have been chosen 
does not appear; unless, in conjunction with the number 
of years which are said to have elapsed between the 
Great War and the last of the Andhra dynasty, which 
preceded these different races, and which amounted 
to two thousand three hundred and fifty, the compiler 
was influenced by the actual date at which he wrote. 
The aggregate of the two perioils would be the Kali 
year 414G, etjuivalent to A. D. 1045. There are some 
variety and indistinctness in the enumeration of the 
periods which compose this total: but the date which 
results from it is not unlikely to be an approximation 
to that of the Vishnu Puraha. 

It is the boast of inductive philosophy, that it draws 
its conclusions from the careful observation and accu- 
mulation of facts; and it is, equally, the business of all 
philosophical research to determine its facts before it 
ventures upon speculation. This procedure has not 
been observed in the investigation of the mythology 
and traditions of the Hindus. Impatience to generalize 
has availed itself greedily of whatever promised to 
afford materials for generalization; and the most er- 
roneous views have been confidently advocated, be- 
cause the guides to which their authors trusted were 
ignorant or insufficient. The information gleaned by 
Sir William Jones was gathered in an early season of 
Sanskrit study, before the field was cultivated. The 
same may be said of the writings of Paolino da S. Bar- 
tolomeo,* with the further disadvantage of his having 


' Systeina Brahmanicuni, &c. 
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l)ccn imperfectly accpiainted with the Sanskrit language 
anti literature, and his veiling his deficiencies under 
loftiness of pretension and a prodigal display of niis- 
ai)[)lied erudition. The documents to which Wilford* 
trusteil proved to be, in great part, fabrications, and, 
where genuine, were mixed up with so much loose and 
unauthenticated matter, and so overwhelmed with 
extravagance of speculation, that his citations need to 
bo carefully and skilfully sifted, before they can be 
serviceably employed. The descri])tions of Ward® are 
too deeply tinctured by his prejudices to be implicitly 
confided in; and they are also derived, in a gieat 
measure, i'rom the oral or written communications of 
liengali pandits, who are not, in general, very deeply 
read in the authorities of their mythology. The ac- 
counts of Polier^ were, in like manner, collected from 
questionable sources: and his Mythologie des Indous 
presents an heterogeneous mixture of popular andPau- 
nihik tales, of ancient traditions, and legends appa- 
rently invented for the occasion, which renders the 
pidjlication worse than useless, except in the hands of 
those who can distinguish the pure metal from the alloy. 
Such ai’e the authorities to which Maurice, Faber, and 
Creuzer have exclusively trusted, in their description 
of the Hmdu mythology; and it is no marvel that there 
should have been an utter confounding of good and 

bad in tbeh* selection of materials, and an inextricable 

... 

rv 

' Asiatio Researches. 

’ V’icw of the History, Literature, ami Religion of the Hindoos, 
witli a Description of their Manners and Customs. 

* Mythologie des Indous, edited by la Chanoinesse de Polier. 
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mixture of truth and error in their conclusions. Their 
labours, accordingly, arc far from entitled to that con- 
fidence which their learning and industry would, else, 
have secured; and a sound and comprehensive survey 
of the Hindu system is still wanting to the comparative 
analysis of the religious opinions of the ancient world, 
and to a satisfactory elucidation of an iiuj)ortant chap- 
ter in the history of the human race. It is with the 
hope of supplying some of the necessary means for the 
accomplishment of these objects, that the following 
pages have been translated. 

The translation of the Vishiiu Puraiia has been made 
from a collation of various manuscrij)ts in my posses- 
sion. I had three, when I commenced the work; two 
in the Devanagari, and one in the Bengali, character. 
A fourth, from the west of India, was given to me by 
Major Jervis, when some progress had been made; 
and, in conducting the latter half of the translation 
through the press, I have compared it with three other 
copies ill the library of the East India Company. All 
these copies closely agree; presenting no other diffe- 
rences than occasional varieties of reading, owing, 
chiefly, to the inattention or inaccuracy of the trans- 
criber. Four of the copies were accompanied by a 
commentary, essentially the same, although occasion- 
ally varying, and ascribed, in part, at least, to two 
different scholiasts. The annotations on the fii-st two 
books and the fifth are, in two MSS., said to be the 
work of Srfdhara Yati, the disciple of Parananda Nri- 
hari, and who is, therefore, the same as Srfdhara Swa- 
miu, the commentator on the Bhagavata. In the other 
three books, these tw'oMSS. concur with other two in 
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naming the coinmentotor Ratnagarbha Bhattacharya, 
wlio, in those two, is the author of the notes on the 
entire work. The introductory verses* of his comment 
specify him to be the disciple of Vidyavachaspati, 
tlie son of Hiraiiyagarbha, and grandson of Madliava, 
who composed his commentary by desire of Siiryakara, 
son of Katiniitha Misra, son of Chaudrakarsx, hereditary 
ministers of some sovereign wlio is not j)articularized. 
In the illustrations which are attributed to these diffe- 
rent writers, there is so much conformity, that one or 
other is largely indebted to his [tredecessor. They 
both refer to earlier commentaries. Sridhara cites the 
works of Chitsukha Yogin and others, both more ex- 
tensive and more concise; between which, his own, 
which he terms Atma- or Swa-j)rakasa, ‘self-illuminator’. 


* The verses referred to are as follows : 

f?w»Wrt«T^ ?rrv^^rranrrani: i 

3TTW II 

^ siiren i 

?n^4l4i<f*t«lirft^(;|ri: II 

At the eod of Ratnagarbha's commentary we read : 

%TrJT5f^: ^fTfH ^ I 




,3tnnfS7ft f^rfiFrR75tf^^ 
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holds an intermediate cliaraeter.* l'atnagar!)ha entitles 
his, Valslinavakiita-eliandrika, ‘the moonlight of devo- 
tion to Vishiiu.’ 'J'he dates of these commentators are 
not ascertuinahle, as far as I am aware, from any of 
the partienlars which they have specified. 

Jn the notes which 1 have adiled to the tran.slatioii, 
I have been desirous, chiefly, of comparing the state- 
ments of the text with those of other Puraiias, and 
pointing out the circmnstances in which they dilfer or 
agree; so as to render the [iresent jniblication a sort of 
concordance to the whole; as it is not very jirobable 
that many of them will be [)iiblished or translated. 
The Index that followsf has been made sufficiently 
copious to answer the purposes of a mythological and 
historical dictionary, as far as the Pnrauas, or the 
greater number of them, furnish materials. 

In rendering the text into English, I have adhered 
to it as literally as was compatible with some regard 
to the u.sages of English compo.sition. In general, the 
original ])resents few difficulties. 'I’he style of the Pu- 
raiias is, very commonly, humble and ea.sy; and the 
narrative is plainly and uii[)retendingly told. In the 
addresses to the deities, in the expatiations upon the 
divine nature, in the descriptions of the universe, and 


Hridbam, at the opening of liis coniiiientnry, writes Ihns: 

?rr^: ii 

rtsTP^ ii 


t A new and .auiplilied Index will be given at tbo end of tbo last volnnio. 
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ill arffuiueiitative and metajdiysical discussion, there 
occur passaffcs in wliich the difiicnity arising from the 
subject itself is cnlianced by the Iirief and obscure 
manner in which it is treated. On such occasions, I 
deriveil nnicli aid from the commentary. But it is pos- 
sible that 1 may have, sometimes, misapprehended and 
misrepresented tlie original; and it is, also, possible 
that 1 may have sometimes failed to express its pur- 
port with snfticient precision to have made it intelligible. 
I trust, however, that this will not often be the case, 
and that the translation of the Vishnu Puraiia will be 
of service and of interest to the few who, in these times 
of utilitarian selfishness, coiiHicting opinion, party vi- 
rulence, and political agitation, can find a resting-place 
for their thoughts in the traii(|uil contemplation of 
those yet living pictures of the ancient world which 
are exhibited by the literature and mythology of the 
Hindus. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Invocation. Maitreya inquires of liis teacher, Parasani, the 
origin and nature of the universe. Pani.sani performs a rite 
to destroy the demons; reproved by Vasishlha, he desist.s: 
Pulastya appears , and bestows upon liiin divine knowledge: 
he repeats tlie Vi.shhu Purat’ia. Vishnu the origin, existence, 
and end of all things. 

Om! glory to Va.sudeva. ' — Victory be to tliee, 
Pundarfkiikslia; adoration be to thee, Vis\vabh;ivana; 

' I ^ I An address of tliis kind, to one 

or other Hindu divinity, usually introduces Sanskrit compositions, 
especially those considered sacred. The first term of this .Mantra 
or brief prayer, Om or Omkiira, is well known ns a cond>ination 
of letters invested by Hindu mysticism with peculiar sanctity. 
In the Vedas, it is said to comprehend all the gods; and, in the 
Puranas, it is directed to be prefixed to all such fornml.o; as 
that of the text. Thus, in the Uttara Khaiida® of the Padma 
Puniiia: ‘The syllable Om, the mysterious name, or llrahma, is 
the leader of all prayers: let it, therefore, O lovely -faced, 
(Siva addresses Durga,) be employed in the beginning of all 
prayers ’ : 

iJfnK: W ’Trtpw: i 

^ ii 


• Chapter XXXII. 

I. 1 
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glory be to thee, Hfishfkesa, MahApurusha and Pi'ir- 
vaja. ' 


According to tlio same authority, one of the mystical imports of 
the term is the collective enunciation of Vishnu, expressed by A ; 
of Sri, his bride, intimated by u; and of their joint worshipper, 
designated by M. A whole chapter of the Vilyu Puraiia is de- 
voted to this term. A text of the Vedas is there cited: 

?Tir I ‘ ()m, the monosyllable Brahma’; the latter 
meaning cither the supreme being, or the Vedas collectively, of 
which this monosyllable is the type. It is also said to typify 
the three spheres of the world, the three holy lires, the three 
steps of Vishnu, &c. : 

Frequent meditation upon it and repetition of it ensure release 
from worldly existence: 

?rwnii^ tt 3*1: 11 

f^njiir WT fipi iTTsftmnpr; 11 

See, also, Manu, II., TG. Vasudeva, a name of Vishiiu or Krishna, 
is, according to its grammatical etymology, a patronymic deri- 
vative implying son of Vasudeva. The Vaishiiava Puraiias, 
however, devise other explanations. See the next chapter, and, 
again, b. VI., c. 5. 

’ In this stanza occurs a series of the appellations of Vishiiu: 
1. Pundarik.-iksha having eyes like a lotos, or 

heart-pervading: or Puiidarika is explained supreme glory, and 
Aksha, imperishable. The first is the most usual etymon. 2. Vi- 
swabhavana (f^Wr^XT), the creator of the universe, or the 
cause of the existence of all things. 3. Hfishikesa 


* This verse is also found in the MMaAdeya-pwana, XLII., 8; p. 241 of 
the edition in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
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May that Vishnu, who is the existent, imperishable 
Brahma; w'ho is Iswara;‘ who is spirit;’ who, with the 
three qualities,’ is the cause of creation, preservation, 
and destruction; who is the parent of nature, intellect. 


lord of the senses. * 4. Mahupurusha ( > groat or su- 
preme spirit; Purusba meaning that which abides or is quiescent 
in body (puri sete). 5. Purvaja , produced or appearitig 

before creation; the Orphic TiQiatoyovog. In the fifth book, 
c. 18, Vishnu is described by five appellations which are con- 
sidered analogous to these; or: 1. Bhiitatinan (^JTnST'f,). <»ie with 
created things, or Puiidurikaksha; 2. Pradh:lnatniau (l|Vn*1T3l*V), 
one with crude nature, or Vi.swabhavana; 3. Indriyatnian (Tf^- 
with the senses, or Ilrishikesa; 4. Paraniutman (tT^- 
4iTai»0, supreme spirit, or Mahapurusha; and Atman 
soul, living soul, animating nature and existing before it, or 
Piirvaja. 

' Brahma (jTflni) , in the neuter form , is abstract supreme 
spirit; and Iswara is the deity in his active nature, 

he who is able to do or leave undone, or to do anything in any 
other manner that that in which it is done: 

I 

’ Pums (^) , which is the same with Purusha, incor- 
porated spirit. By this, and the two preceding terms, also, the 
commentator understands the text to signify, that Vishiiu is any 
form of spiritual being that is acknowledged by ditferent philo- 
sophical systems; or that he is the Brahma of the Vedanta, 
the Iswara of the Patanjala, and the Purusha of the Siinkhya, 
school. 

’ The three qualities, to which we shall have further occasion 
to advert, are: Sattwa goodness or purity, knowledge. 


* In the Mahdhharata, Vtlyoga-parvan, 2664 and 26G7, Pundarikaksba 
and Hfisbike^ia are explained to a very ditferent purport. The stanzas 
are quoted and translated in Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV., 
pp. 182 and 183. 

1 * 
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and the other ingredients of the universe;* be to us 
the bestower of understanding, wealth, and final 
emancipation. 

Having adored Vishnu,* the lord of all, and paid 


quiescence; Rajas foulness, passion, activity; and Tamas 

darkness, ignorance, inertia.* 

' Pradliannhuddliyadijagatprapanchasuh (iiVT»nj3nf<ai<i«- 
This predicate of the deity distinguislies most of the 
Puriiiias from several of the philosophical systems, which main- 
tain, ns did the earliest Grecian systems of cosmogony, the 
eternal and independent existence of the first principle of things, 
as nature, matter, or chaos. Accordingly, the commentator no- 
tices the objection. Pradhana being without beginning, it is 
said. How can Vishnu be its parent? To which he replies, that 
this is not so; for, in a period of worldly destruction (Pralaya), 
when the creator desists from creating, nothing is generated by 
virtue of any other energy or parent. Or, if this be not satis- 
factory, then the text may be understood to imply that intellect 
(Buddhi), &c., are formed through the materiality of crude nature 
or Pradhiina. 

’ Vishnu is commonly derived, in the Purai'uLS, from the root 
Vis to enter; entering into or pervading the universe: 

agreeably to the text of the Vedas: 717^ I 

‘Having created that (world), he then afterwards enters into it;’ 
being, ns our comment observes, undistinguished by place, lime, 
or property: I According to the 

Mat.sya P. , the name alludes to his entering into the mundane 
egg: according In the Padma P., to his entering into, or combining 
with, Prakfiti, as Purusha or spirit: 

^ IT? H9RH*hN^ii f i 

In the Moksha Dharma of the Mahabharata, s. 165, the word is 
derived from the root vi (tR'), signifying motion, pervasion. 


* See the editor’s second note in p. 2G, and note in p. 35, it^ra. 
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reverence to Brahma ami the rest;' having also saluted 
tlie spiritual preceptor;" I will narrate a Piiraiia equal 
in sanctity to the Vedas. 

production, radiance; or, irregularly, from kram to go, 

with the particle vi (f%), implying variously, prefixed. * 

' Brahma and the rest is said to apply to the series of 
teachers through whom this Puraiia was transmitted from its 
first reputed author, Brahma, to its actual narrator, the sage 
I’arasara. See, also, b. VI., c. 8. 

’ The Guru or spiritual preceptor is said to be Kapila or 
Saraswata. The latter is included in the series of teachers of 
the Bunina. Barasara must be considered also as a disciple of 
Kapila, as a teacher of the Sankhya philosophy. 

* There seems to bo a misonderstauding , here, on the part of the 
translator; for, in the passage of the Uahdhhdrata relerred to by him, — 
which can bo no other than the ^dnti-parvan, Mohha-dharma, 13170 
and 13171 — Viehiiu is taken to be derived, with the affix from 
“to shine” and also “to move". That passage is subjoined: 

3rr?n ^ ^rrfwprfw ii 

TrfV^TTTf^ HTTTf I 

Arjnna Misra, commenting on these verses, derives the word from 
in the acceptation of “to go". He seems to admit this verb likewise in 
the Vaidik sense of “to eat." But the latter view is not borne out by 
the text. His words are: 

I I i HnrTini Tf i 

In the Nighanfa, II., 8, occurs as a synonym of 

Gangadhara, in his metrical gloss on the thousand names of Vishnu, 
expresses himself as follows, touching the six hundred and fifty -seventh 
of them: 

TT I 

ff ii 

^ 'Tf^ f^prr I 

ff ^ VTipT: I 
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Maitreya,’ having saluted him reverentially, thus 
addressed Parasara, — the excellent sage, the grandson 
of Vasishtha,* — who was versed in traditional history 
and the Puraiias; who was acquainted with the Vedas 
and the branches of science dependent upon them, 
and skilled in law and philosophy ; f and who had 
performed the morning rites of devotion. 

Maitreya said: Master! I have been instructed, by 
you, in the whole of the Vedas, and in the institutes 
of law and of sacred science. Through your favour, 
other men, even though they he my foes, cannot ac- 
cuse me of having been remiss in the acquirement of 
knowledge. I am now desirous, O thou who art pro- 
found in piety, to hear from thee how this world was, 
and how in future it will lie? what is its substance, O 
Brahman; and whence j)roceeded animate and inani- 
mate things? into what has it been resolved; and into 
what will its dissolution again occur? how were the 
elements manifested? whence proceeded the gods and 
other beings? what are the situation and extent of 
the oceans and the mountains, the earth, the sun, and 
the planets? what arc the families of the gods and 

’ Maitreya is the disciple of Parasara, who relates the Visbiiu 
Purana to him. He is also one of the chief interlocutors in the 
Bhiigavata, and is introduced, in the Mahabharata (Vana Parvan, 
s. 10), ns a great Rishi or sage, who denounces Duryodhana’s 
death. In the Bhiigavata , he is also termed Kausaravi , or the 
son of Kusarava. 


• Literally, “Vasishtha's sou's son". Parasara's father, as the com- 
mentator remark.s, was S.iktri. See my second note in p. 8, infra. 

f “And philosophy" is the commentator's definition of the original, 
ddi, “and the rest". 
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others, the Manus, the periods called Manwantaras, 
those termed Kalpas, and their subdivisions, and the 
four ages: the events that happen at the close of a 
Kalpa, and the terminations of the several iiges:' the 
histories, 0 great Muni, of the gods, the sages, and 
kings; and how the Vedas were divided into branches 
(or schools), after they had been arranged by Vyasa:* 
the duties of the Brahmans and the other tribes, as 
well as of those who pass through the dift’erent orders 
of lifeV All these things I wish to hear from you, 
grandson of Vasishtha. f Incline thy thoughts bene- 
volently towards me, that I may, through thy favour, 
be informed of all I desire to know. 

Parasara replied: Well inquired, pious Maitreya. 
You recall to my recollection that which was of old 
narrated by my father’s father, Vasishtha. I had heard 
that my father had been devoured by a Rakshasa em- 
ployed by Viswamitra. Violent anger seized me; and 
I commenced a sacrifice for the destruction of the 
Rakshasas. Hundreds of them were reduced to ashes 
by the rite; when, as they were about to lie entirely 
extirpated, my grandfather Vasishtha thus spake to 
me: Enough, my child; let thy wrath be appeased: 
the Rakshasas are not culpable: thy father’s death was 
the work of destiny. Anger is the passion of fools; it 
becometh not a wise man. By whom, it may be .asked. 


* One copy reads Yagadhamia, the duties peculiar to the 
four ages, or their characteristic properties, instead of Yugunta. 

' Vyata-kttrtHka has, rather, the signification of “composed by 
Vyasa". 

f To the letter, “son of Vasishtha", whose father was Vasishtha. 
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is any one killed ? Every man reaps the consequences 
of liis own acts. Aiiffer, iny son, is the destruction of 
all that man ol)tains, by arduous exertions, of fame 
and of devout austerities, and prevents the attainment 
of heaven or of emancipation. The chief sages always 
shun wrath: be not thou, my child, subject to its in- 
fluence. Let no more of these unoffending spirits of 
darkness lie consumed.* Mercy is the might of the 
righteous. ' 


' Sacrifice of Parasara. The story of Parasara’s birth is 
narrated in detail in the Mahabliilrata (Adi Parran, S. 176). King 
Kalniashapada, uiceting with Sakti, the son of Vasishtha, in a 
narrow path in a tiiicket, de.sired him to stand out of his way. 
The sage refused; on which the Raja beat him with his whip; 
and .Sakti cursed him to become a Rakshasa, a man-devouring 
spirit. The Raja, in this transformation, killed and ate its 
.•Hitlior, or Sakti, together with all the other sons of Vasishtha. 
Sakti left his wife, Adfisyanti, pregnant; and she gave birth to 
Pani.sara, who was brought up by his grandfather. When he 
grew up , and w.is informed of his father’s death , he instituted a 
sacrifice for the destruction of all the Ri^eshasas, but was dis- 
suaded from its completion by Vasishtha and other sages, or 
Atri, Pulastya, Pulaha, and Kratu. The Mahabharata adds, that, 
when he desisted from the rite, he scattered the remaining sacri- 
ficial fire upon the northern face of the Himalaya mountain, 
where it still blazes forth, at the phases of the moon, consuming 
Rakshasas, forests, and mountains. The legend alludes, pos- 
sibly, to some trans-himalayan volcano. The transformation of 
Kalmashapiida is ascribed, in other places, to a different cause; 
but he is everywhere regarded as the devourer of Sakti f or 
Saktri, as the name also occurs. The story is told in the Linga 


■ Supply! “Let this thy sacrifice cease”: ^ HR, I 

■}■ This is hardly the name of a male. The right word seems to bo 
Saktri. 
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Being thus arlinonished hy niy venerahle grandsire, 
I immediately desisted from the rite, in obedience to 
his injunctions; and Vasishtha, tlie most excellent of 
sages, was content with me. Then arrived Pulastya, 

Furaiia (Purvardha, s. tU) iu the same manner, with the addition, 
conformably to the Saiva tendency of tliat work, th.at Pariisara 
begins his sacrifice by propitiating Mahadeva. Vasishtha’s dis- 
suasion and Pulastya's appearance arc given in the very words 
of our text; and the story concludes: ‘Thus, through the favour 
of Pulastya and of the wise Vasishtha, Parasara composed the 
Vaishnava (V'ishtiu) Puraiia. containing ten thousand stanzas, and 
being the third of the Puraiia compilations’ (Puniiia-saiiihita).* 
The Bhagavata (b. III., s. 8) also alludes, though obscurely, to 
this legend. In recapitulating the succession of the narrators of 
part of the Bhagavat. 1 , .Vlailreya states, that this first Puniiia was 
communicated to him by his Guru, Pariisara, as he hud been 
desired by Pulastya: 

ifr«rr^ (mvukO i 

i. e. , according to the commentator, agreeably to the boon given 
by Pulastya to Pariisara, saying, ‘You .shall be a narrator of 
Puraiias’ ; The Mahiibhurata makes 

no mention of the communication of this faculty to Parasara by 
Pulastya; and, as the Bhiigavata could not derive this particular 

• yywna ii 

^ JTTHf % UTTJIT: 1 
i(<H41K 11 

f? 

The lithographed Bomb.iy edition of the Linga-yurnna gives the end ol 
this passage differently , so as to reduce tho I’islii'm-puniiia to six thou- 
sand stanzas, and to reckon it as the fourth of the Puraiias: 

ff grnrprf ^ff nig giTwro; ii 

f An oversight of quotation, fur Sco Ooldstucker's 

Fdnini, Ilii Place in SatukrU Literature, pp. 145 et teg. 
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the son of Brahma , ' who w’as received, by my grand- 
father, with the customary marks of respect. The 
illustrious brother* of Pulaha said to me: Since, in 
the violence of animosity, you have listened to the 
w'ords of your progenitor, and have exercised clemency, 
therefore you shall become learned in every science. 
Since you have forborne, even though incensed, to 
destroy my posterity, I will bestow' upon you another 
boon; and you shall become the author of a summary 
of the Puraiias. * You shall know the true nature of 
the deities, as it really is;f and, w’hether engaged in 


from that source, it here, most probably, refers, unavowedly, as 
the Linga docs avowedly , to the Vishnu Puraria. 

* Pulastya, as will be presently seen, is one of the Kishis 
who were the mind-born sons of Brahma. Pulaha, who is here 
also named, is another. Pulastya is considered as the ancestor 
of the Rakshasas; as he is the father of Visravas, the father of 
Ravatia and his brethren. Uttara Riimnyaiia. Mahabharata, 
Vana Parvan, s. 272. Padma Pur. Linga Pur., s. 63. 

You shall be a maker t of the San'ihita or compendium of the 
Puranas, or of the Vishnu Puniiia, considered as a summary or 
compendium of Pauriinik traditions. In either sense, it is incom- 
patible with the general attribution of all the Puranas to Vyasa. 


* Read “elder brother”, agrya. 

f Rather, agreeably to the commentator: “You shall obtain in a proper 
manner tho highest object derivahk from apyrehemion of deity”. This 
is said to be “knowledge conducive to emancipation”. In tho Sanskrit; 

^wpnr?TT?rr^f ttpir: i i 

The line under exposition is as follows: 

7 Karin is, however, elucidated, in the commentary, by pravarlaka, 
“publisher" only. 
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religious rites, or abstaining from their perfonnanee, ' 
your underetanding, through my favour, shall be per- 
fect, and exempt from doubts. Then my grandsire 
Vasishtha added: Whatever ha.s been said to thee by 
Pulastya shall assuredly come to pass. 

Now truly all that was told me fonnerly by Va- 
sishtha, and by the wise Pulastya, has been brought 
to my recollection by your questions; and I will relate 
to you the whole, even all you have a.sked. Listen to 
the complete compendium of the Purahas, according 
to its tenor. The world was produced from Vishnu: 
it exists in him: he is the cause of its continuance and 
cessation:* he is the world.” 

' Whether performing the usual ceremonies of the Brahmans, 
or leading a life of devotion and penance, which supersedes the 
necessity of rites and sacrifices. 

’ These are, in fact, the brief replies to Maitreya’s six 
questions (p. G), or: IIow was the world created? By Vishnu. 
How will it be? At the periods of dissolution, it will be in 
Vishnu. Whence proceeded animate and inanimate things? From 
Vishiiu. Of what is the substance of the world? Visbiiu. Into 
what has it been, and will it again be, resolved? Vishnu. He 
is, therefore, both the instrumental and material cause of the 
universe. ‘The answer to the “whence” replies to the query 
as to the instrumental cause: “He is the world” replies to the 
inquiry as to the material cause ’ : TplW 

ufnrt l ‘And by this explana- 

tion of the agency of the materiality, &c. of Vishnu, as regards 
the universe, (it follows that) all will be produced from, and all 
will repose in, him’: 

I + We have 

• Snihyama. See the editor'e first note in p. 26 , in/rn. 

f These two extracts are from the commentary on the Vuhjiu-punuia, 
The first U a little abridged. 
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here precisely the to .TcTy of (he Orphic doctrines; and we might 
fancy, that Brncker was translating a passage from a Puriiha, 
when he descrihes them in tliese words: “Continuisse Jovem 

[lege Vishnum] sive summum deum in se omnia, omnibus ortum 
ex se dedisse; et *• omnia ex sc genuisse, et ex sua pro- 
duxissc essentia; Spiritum esse universi, qni omnia regit, vivificat, 
estfjiie •• Ex qnibus necessario sequitiir omnia in eum reditura.” 
Hist. Philos., I., 3.S8. Jamblichus and Proclus also testify that 
the Pythagorean doctrines of the origin of the material world 
from the Deity, and its identity with him, were much the same. 
Cudworth, Intell. Syst., Vol. I., p. 34fi. 
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Prayer of Parasara to Vishnu. Successive narration of the Vishnu 
Puraiia. Explanation of Vasudeva: his existence before crea- 
tion: his first manifestations. Description of Pradhana or the 
chief principle of things. Cosmogony. Of Prakfita or ma- 
terial creation; of time; of the active cause. Development of 
effects; Mahat; Ahaifikara; Tanmatras; elements; objects of 
sense; senses; of the mundane egg. Vishiiu the same as 
Brahma the creator; Vishnu the preserver; Rudra the de- 
stroyer. 

Para.sara said: Glory to the unchangeable, holy, 
eternal, supreme Vishiiu, of one universal nature, the 
mighty over all: to him who is Ilirahyagarbha, Hart, 
and Sankara, ’ the creator, the preserver, and destroyer 


‘ The three hypostases of Vishnu. Hiraiiyagarbha 

is a name of Brahma; be who was bom from the golden 
egg. Hari is Vishiiu; and Sankara (TT^TV)i Siva. The 

Vishnu who is the subject of our text is the supreme being in 
all these three divinities or hypostases, in his different characters 
of creator, preserver, and destroyer. Thus, in the Markaiideya :* 
‘Accordingly, as the primal all-pervading spirit is distinguished 
by attributes in creation and the rest, so he obtains the denomi- 
nation of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. In the capacity of Brahma, 
he creates the worlds; in that of Rudra, he destroys them; in 
that of Vishnu, he is quiescent. These are the three Avasthiis 
(lit., hypostases) of the self-born. Brahma is the quality of ac- 
tivity; Rudra, that of darkness; Vishiiu, the lord of the world, 
is goodness. So, therefore, the three gods are the three qualities. 


• XLVl., 16 et seq. Tho edition in the liibliot/ieca Indica gives several 
discrepant readings. 
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of the world: to Vasudeva, the liberator of his wor- 
shippers:* to him whose essence is both single and 
manifold; who is both subtile and corporeal, indiscrete 
and discrete: to Vishnu, the cause of final eman- 
cipation. ' Glory to the supreme Vishnu, the cause 


They are ever combined with, and dependent upon, one another; 
and they are never for an instant separate; they never quit each 
other:’ 

fTrr ii 

ii 

^ i 

^ iPT 11^ "wift ^pirr: II 

'fuf »T vf ^TT^rT^i I 

The notion is one common to all antiquity, although less philo- 
sophically conceived, or, perhaps, less distinctly expressed, in the 
passages which have come down to us. The TQeJs opx*>‘^S 
vnoataatui of Plato are said, by Cudworth (I., 111.), upon the 
authority of Plotinus, to be an ancient doctrine, naXaia do|a. 
And he also observes: “For, since Orpheus, Pythagoras, and 
Plato, who, all of them, asserted a trinity of divine hypostases, 
unquestionably derived much of tlieir doctrine from the Egyptians, 
it may be reasonably suspected, that these Egyptians did the like 
before them.” As, however, the Grecian accounts and those of 
the Egyptians are much more perplexed and unsatisfactory than 
those of the Hindus, it is most probable that we find amongst 
them the doctrine in its most original, as well as most methodical 
and significant, form. 

' This address to Vishnu pursues the notion that he, as the 
supreme being, is one, whilst he is all. He is Avikara, not sub- 


* The words “of his worshippers ” are supplied from the commeaUry. 
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of the creation, existence, and end of this world; 
who is the root of tlie world, and who consists of the 
world. ‘ 

Having glorified him who is the support of all 
things; who is the smallest of the small who is in all 
created things; the unchanged,* imperishable’ Puru- 


ject to change: Sadaikariipn , one invariable nature: he is the 
liberator (Tara), or he who bears mortals across the ocean of 
existence: he is both single and manifold (Ekanekariipa): and 
he is the indiscrete (Avyakta) cause of the world , as well as 
the discrete (Vyakta) effect; or the invisible cause and visible 
creation. 

’ Jaganmaya, made op, or consisting substantially (TRf) , of 
the world. Maya is an affix denoting ‘made’ or ‘consisting of’; 
as Kashtbamaya, ‘made of wood’. The world is, therefore, not 
regarded, by the Pauraniks, as an emanation, or an illusion, but 
as consubstantial with its first cause. 

’ Aniyaihsam aniyasilrii ‘ the most atomic 

of the atomic’; alluding to the atomic theory of the Nyaya or 
logical school. 

’ Or Achyuta a common name of Vishiiu, from a 

privative, and Chyuta, fallen: according to our comment, ‘he 
who does not perish with created things’. The Mahabharata 
interprets it, in one place, to mean ‘he who is not distinct from 
final emancipation’; and, in another, to signify ‘exempt from 
decay’ A commentator on the Ka.sikhanda of the 

Skanda Puraiia explains it ‘he who never declines (or varies) 
from his own proper nature:’ it 


* In the original there is no term to which this corresponds. 

t i ? 
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shottama;' who is one with true wisdom, as truly 
known;* eternal and incorrupt;* and who is known, 
through false appearances, by the nature of visible 
objects:* f having bowed to Vishiiu, the destroyer. 


' This is anothiT common title of Vishiiu, implying supreme, 
best (Uttaiini), spirit (Purusha), or male, or sacrifice, or, ac- 
cording to the Mahtthh., Moksha Dharina, whatever sense Pii- 
rusha may hear: 

’ I'aramarthatah ‘hy or through the real object, 

or sense; through actual truth.’ 

’ Bhnintidar.'inuntah , ‘false appearances,’ in 

opposition to actual truth. ‘By the nature of visible objects’ 
Artha is explained by Dfisya ‘visible’; 

Swanipeiia, by ‘the nature of. That is, visible objects are not 
what they seem to be, independent existences; they are essen- 
tially one with their original source; and knowledge of their 
true nature, or relation to Vishiiu, is knowledge of Vishiiu him- 


* “ Who is, essentially, one with intelligence, transcendent, and without 
spot;" 

•{■ Preferably; “Conceived of, by reason of erroneous apprehension, 
as a material form”: 

The commentary runs: 

I The “enoneous apprehension” spoken of is here ex- 
plaiued as arising from the conception of the individual soul. 

J In the Ilarivamia, 11358, we find: 

“I'urmhn, that is to say, sacrifice, or whatever el.se is meant by puru*ha, 
— all that, known for highest (para), is called I‘ur»»hoUama.” 

The word is a karmadhdraya compound, uot a tatpnrmha. 
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and lord of creation and preservation; the ruler of the 
world; unborn, imperishable, undecaying:* I will 
relate to you that which was originally impai*ted by 
the great father of all (Brahmaf), in answer to the 
questions of Daksha and other venerable sages, and 
repeated by them to Purukutsa, a king who reigned 
on the banks of the Nannadd. It was next related by 
him to Saraswata, and by Sarasw'ata to me.‘ 

Who can describe him who is not to be apprehended 
by the senses: who is the best of all things; the su- 
preme soul, self-existent: who is devoid of all the 
distinguishing characteristics of complexion, caste, or 
the like; and is exempt from birth, vicissitude, death, 
or decay:; who is always, and alone: w'ho exists 
everywhere, and in whom all things here exist; and 
who is, thence, named Vasudeva?'' He is Brah- 


self. This is not the doctrine of Miivii, or the inlluencu of illu- 
sion, wliich alone, according to Vedanta idealism, constitutes 
belief in the existence of matter: a doctrine foreign to most of 
the Puraiias, and first introduced amongst them, .'ipparcntly , by 
the lihagarata. 

' A different and more detailed account of the transmission 
of the Vishiiu Puraiia is given in the last book , c. 8. 

’ The ordinary derivation of Vusudeva has been noticed 
above (p. 2). Here it is derived from Va.s, ‘to dwell,’ from 
Vishiiu's abiding in all things, and all in him: 

^ I The Mahabhiirata explains Vilsu in the same man- 

ner, and Deva to signify radiant, shining: 


* Avyaya. Hero and elsewhere the commenUtor gives niiariimmin, 
“immutable", as its synonym, 
f Expressed by Alyayuni, “Lotos-born". 

; Add “increase", HJdhi. 

1 . 2 
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nia,’ supreme, lord, etenial, unborn, imperishable, un- 
decaying; of one essence ; ever pure, as free from defects. 
He, that Brahma, was all things; comprehending in 
his own nature the indiscrete and discrete. He then 
existed in the forms of Purusha and of Kala. Purusha 
(spirit) is the first form of the supi-eme; next proceeded 
two other forms, the discrete and indiscrete; and KAla 
(time) was the last.* These foui' — PradhAna (primary 

I ‘He causes all things to dwell in him; and 
he abides in all: whence he is named Vasu. Being resplendent 
as the sun, he is called Deva: and he who is both these is de- 
nominated Vasudeva.’ Sec also b. VI., c. 5. 

' The commentator argues, that Vasudeva must be the Brahma 
or supreme being of the Vedas, because the same circumstances 


wuwt ^ g^: inui i 

wrailt ^iTwwrwi II 

“That Brahma, in its totality, has, essentially, the aspect ot jiraknli, 
l>oth evolved and unevolved, and also the aspect of spirit, and the aspect 
of time. Spirit, 0 twice-born, is the leading aspect of the supreme Brahma. 
The neat is a twofold aspect, viz., prakHti, both evolved and unevolvetl; 
and time is the last." 

It seems, therefore, not that prakriti, spirit, and time originated from 
Brahma, bnt that Brahma offers itself under these modes of apprehension. 
These modes are coessential with Brahma. 

The last line of the text cited above admitting of two interpretations, 
that has been chosen which harmonizes the doctrine of the writer of the 
Puraiia with the doctrine of his quotation in pp. 23 — 25, in/ra; for on 
that his own enunciation here undoubtedly is founded. 

Professor Wilson adopted the following reading of the first line of the 
verses in question: 

-{- These words have the appearance of being a glossarial expansion of 
an etymology given in the Mahtibharata, or some similar work The 
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or crude matter), Purusha (spirit), Vyakta (visible 
substance), and Kala (time) — the wise consider to be 
the pure and supreme condition of Vishhu.* These 
four forms , in their due proportions, are the causes of 
the production of the phenomena of creation, preser- 
vation, and destruction. Vishnu, being thus discrete 
and indiscrete substance, spirit, and time, sports like 


are predicated of both, as eternity, omnipresence, omnipotence, 
&c.; but he does not adduce any scriptural text with the name 
Vasudeva. 

’ Time is not usually enumerated, in the Puraiias, as an 
element of the first cause; but the Padma P. and the Bhagavata 
agree with the Vishiiu in including it. It appears to have been 
regarded, at an earlier date, as an independent cause. The com- 
mentator on the Moksha Dharma cites a passage from the Vedas, 
which he understands to allnde to the different theories of the 
cause of creation: 

>j 7 nf»r ^frfn: 3^: 1* 

Time, inherent nature, consequence of acts, self-will, elementary 
atoms, matter, and spirit, asserted, severally, by the Astrologers, 
the Buddhists, the Miman'isakas , the Jainas, the Logicians, the 
Sankhyas, and the Vedantins. KQoyng was also one of the first 
generated agents in creation, according to the Orphic theogony. 


commeutary on the Vitkna-purana has: | ^4'^ltri 

I * * tht: 1 ^-irvi^Tur- 

1 

In the MahdbhdrtUa, &anti-pcarvan, 13169, we read: 

* Prom the Siretaiwatara Upaaishad. See the Bibliotheca Indica, 
Vol. VII , p. 275. 

2 * 
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a playful boy, as you shall learn by listening to his 
frolics. ' 

That chief principle (Pradhana), which is the in- 
discrete cause, is called, by the sages, also Prakriti 
(nature): it is subtile, uniform, and coini>rehends what 
is and what is not (or both causes and effects);* is 
durable, self-sustained, illimitable, undecaying, and 
stable; devoid of sound or touch, and possessing 
neither colour nor form; endowed with the three qua- 
lities (in equilibrium); the mother of the world; with- 
out beginning;* and that into which all that is produced 

' The creation of the world is very coinmonly considered to 
be the Lilli (lifi^), sport or amusement, of the supreme being. 

’ The attributes of Pradhana, the chief (principle or element), 
here specified , conform , generally, to those ascribed to it by the 
Sankhya philosophy (Siinkhya Kiirika, p. IG, &c.); although some 
of them are incompatible with its origin from a first cause, f In 
the Siinkhya, this incongruity does not occur; for there Pradhiina 
is independent, and coordinate with primary spirit. The Puraiias 
give rise to the inconsistency, by a lax use of both philosophical 
and pantheistical expressions. The most incongruous epithets in 
our text are, however, explained away in the comment. Thus, 
Nitya (f^TO), ‘eternal’, is said to mean ‘uniform, not liable to 
increase or diminution’: fiTBr I Sada- 

sadatmaka (^^41^131^), ‘ comprehending what is and what is 
not’, means ‘having the power of both cause and effect ’ (^- 
311 proceeding from Vishiiu, and as giving origin 

to material things. Anadi (^nffTf^), ‘without beginning’, means 

* The literal translation is this: “That which is the unevolved can.se 
is emphatically called, by the most eminent .sage.s, pradhana, oriyiiuil 
hast, irhich is subtile prakriti, viz., that which is eternal, ami which at 
once is and is nut, or is mere process." 

The Sanskrit is in note 2 of this page. 1 cannot translate prakkiii. 

t ? 
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is resolved.* By that principle all things were in- 

‘ without birth’ (W^), not being engendered by any created 
thing, but proceeding immediately from the first cause. ‘The 
mother’, or, literally, ‘the womb, of the world 
means ‘ the passive agent in creation ’, operated on, or influenced, 
by the active will of the creator, f The first part of the passage 
in the text is a favourite one with several of the Puraiias; but 
they modify it, and apply it after their own fashion. In the 
Vishiiu, the original is: 

^fTT’IT I 

rendered as above. The Vayu, Brahmaiida, and Kiirma Pu- 
riiiias have: 

‘The indiscrete cause, which is uniform, and both cause and 
effect, and whom those who are acquainted with first principles 
call Pradhana and Prakfiti, is the uncognizable Brahma, who 
was before all ’ : I § But the application 

of two synonyms of Prakfiti to Brahma seems unnecessary, at 
least. The Brahma P. corrects the reading, apparently: the first 
line is as before; the second is: 

* h-ahhnvdpyaya, "the place whence is the origination and into which 
is the resolution of all things." So says the commentator, and rightly. 

Jagad-yoni, a little before, is scarcely so much “the mother of the 
world", or “the womb of the world”, as “the material cause of the 
world." The commentator explains it by kdrana, “cause". 

f It may be generally remarked, with regard to these explanations of 
terms nsed in the text, and expounded by the Hindu commentator, that, 
bad Professor Wilson enjoyed the advantages which are now at the 
command of the student of Indian philosophy, unquestionably he would 
hero have expressed himself differently. Thus, the reader will not find 
the “incongruity" and “inconsistency" complained of, if bo bears in 
mind, that the text speaks of Brahma, not as putting forth evolutions, 
but as exhibiting different aspects of itself. 

I This is in the fourth chapter of the Vdgti-purdda. 

$ Compare the JUdrkandeya-purdna, XLY., 32 and 34. 
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vested in the period subsequent to the last dissolution 

itvpf 3^ wrfin^ f^nnflT*Pi • 

The passage is placed absolutely: ‘There was an indiscrete 
canse, — eternal, and cause and effect, — which was both matter 
and spirit (fradhana and Purusba), from which this world was 
made.’ Instead of ‘such’ or ‘this’, some copies read 

‘from which Iswara or god (tlie active deity or Brahma) 
made the world’. The Hari Vahisa has the same reading, except 
in the last term , which it makes that is, according to the 

commentator, ‘ the world, which is Iswara, was made.’ The same 
authority explains this indiscrete cause, Avyaklakaraiia, to denote 
Brahma, ‘the creator it % ?nrnif wrt i 

an identification very unusnal, if not inaccurate, and possibly 
founded on misapprehension of what is stated by the Bhavishya P. : 

int « Tfw I 

‘That male or spirit which is endowed with that which is the 
indiscrete cause, &c. , is known, in the world, as Brahma: he, 
being in the egg’, &c. The passage is precisely the same in 
Mann, I., 11.; except that we have ‘Visfishta’ instead of ‘Vi- 
sishtha’. The latter is a questionable reading, and is, probably, 
wrong; the sense of the former is, ‘detached’: and the whole 
means, very consistently, ‘embodied spirit detached from the 
indiscrete cause of the world, is known as Brahma’.* The Padma 
P. inserts the first line, &c., but has: 

’piftfiT fwf»nr«r: i 

* rumAfa, the ouly reading recognized by Knlldka and Hedbatithi, 
commentators on the Mdnava-dharma-idtira, means, as explained by 
them, tUpddila, “ produced” or ‘‘created”. 

The Udnava-dharma-iattra notably differs from the Ssnkbya, in that 
it does not bold a duality of first principles. And still different are the 
Puranas, in which the dualistic principles are united in Brahma, and — 
as previously remarked — are not evolutions therefrom, bnt so many 
aspects of some supreme deity. See the Translator's first note in p. Id, 
tupra. 
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of the universe, and prior to creation.' For Brahmans 
learned in the Vedas, and teaching truly their doc- 
trines, explain such pa,ssage8 as the following as in- 
tending the production of the chief principle (Pra- 
dh4na). “There was neither day nor night, nor sky 
nor earth, nor darkness nor light, nor any other thing, 
save only One, unapprehensible by intellect, or That 
which is Brahma and Puihs (spirit) and Pradhana 


‘Which creates, ondonbtediy, Mshat and the other qualities’:* 
assigning the first epithets, therefore, as the Vishiiu docs, to 
Frakfiti only. Thu Lingaf also refers the expression to Prakfiti 
alone, but makes it a secondary cause: 

nvni «j<(ijJ«TqR^^i: ii 

‘An indiscrete cause, which those acquainted with first principles 
call Pradhdna and Prakfiti, proceeded from that Iswara (Siva).’ 
This passage is one of very many instances in which expressions 
are common to several Puranas, that seem to be borrowed from 
one another, or from some common source older than any of 
them ; especially in this instance, as the same text occurs in Manu. « 

' The expression of the text is rather obscure : ‘All was per- 
vaded (or comprehended) by that chief principle before (re-crea- 
tion), after the (last) destruction’: 

Thu ellipses are filled up by the commentator. This, he adds, 
is to be regarded as the state of things at a Mahapralaya or 
total dissolution; leaving, therefore, crude matter, nature, or 
chaos , as a coexistent element with the Supreme. This , which 
is conformable to the philosophical doctrine, is not, however, 
that of the Purdtias in general, nor that of our text, which states 


* Read: “Which creates all, from maheU to individual existences: 
such is the conclusion of the icriptures.” 
f Prior Section, LXX., 3. 

‘ See the editor’s note in the preceding page. 
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(matter).’ The two fontis which are other than 


(li. VI., c. 4), that, at a Prakfita or elementary dissolation, Pra- 
Hhaiia itself merges into the deity.* Neither is it, apparently, 
the doctrine of the Vedas, although their language is somewhat 
equivocal. 

' The metre here is one common to the Vedas, Trishtubh; 
hut, in other respects, the language is not characteristic of those 
cuinpositions. The purport of the passage is rendered somewhat 
doubtful by its close and by the explanation of the commen- 
tator. The former is: T[iii I ‘One 

Pnidhanika Brahma Spirit: That, was.’ The commentator 
explains Pradhanika, Pradhana eva, the same word as Pradhana; 
hut it is a derivative word, which may be used attributively, 
implying ‘having, or conjoined with, Pradhana’. The commen- 
tator, however, interprets it as the substantive; for he adds: 
‘There was Pradhana and Brahma and Spirit; this triad was at 
the period of dissolution’: HVR sT?I 

it He evidently, however, understands their con- 
joint existence as one only; for he continues: ‘So, according to 
the Vedas, then there was neither the non-existent cause nor the 
existent effect’: ^ I I : 


The evolutionary doctrine is not the Pauranik; and the commentator — 
who, on this occasion, does little more than supply ellipses, and does 
not call prakriti, “at a Uahapralaya”, “a coexistent element with the 
Supremo" — advances nothing in contradiction to the tenor of the 
Puranas. See the editor's second note in p. 21, and note in p. 22, supra. 

+ It is the abridged comment that is here cited. In the copy of it to 
which I have access, the passage extracted above begins: 

I l| |VIlN4 WW I The fuller comment has : HlVIlfsiIV 
irfffTT: I 

* Thus opens a hymn of the Alg-veda; X., 129. See Colehrooke's 
Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 33; Hhller's History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 559 et seq. ; and Goldstucker's Pdiiini, His J'lace in Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 144 et se</. The Sanskrit of the hymn, accompanied by a 
new translation, will bo found in Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV., pp. 3 
and 4. 
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the essence of unmodified Vishnu are Pra,dhAna (mat- 
ter) and Purusha (spirit) ; and his other form, by which 
those two are connected or separated, is called Kala 
(time).”'* When discrete substance is aggregated in crude 
nature, as in a foregone dissolution, that dissolution is 


meaning that there was only One Being, in whom matter and 
its modifications were all comprehended. 

' Or it might be rendered: ‘Those two other forms (which 
proceed) from bis supreme nature’: I that 

is, from the nature of Vishnu when he is Nirupadhi or without 
adventitious attributes: I ‘other’ (tt^); 

the commentator states they are other, or separate from Vishtiu, 
only through Maya, ‘illusion’, but here implying ‘false notion’: 
the elements of creation being, in essence, one with Vishnu, 
though, in existence, detached and different. 


* ^TTft ^ TTf^ ^ 

irtvTf^ irw ii 

fffotifr: ff 

^ WR gV'Miii I 
7T 4^ ^ 

II 

“There was neither day nor night, neither heaven nor earth, neither 
darkness nor light. And there was not aught else apprehensible by the 
senses or by the mental faculties. There was then, however, one Brahma, 
essentially praknti and spirit. For the two aspects of Vishnu which are 
other than his supreme essential a.spect are praJefiti and spirit, 0 Brah- 
man. When these two other atpecte of his no longer subsist, hul are 
dissolved, then that aepect whence form and the rest, u e., creation, pro- 
ceed anew is denominated time, 0 twice-bom.” 

See the editor's first note in p. 18, supra. 

1 have carried forward the inverted commas by which Professor Wilson 
indicated the end of the quotation. There can be no question that it 
embraces two stanxas. They are in the trisMubh metre, and are preceded 
and followed by verses in the anuthiubh- 
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termed elemental (PrAkrite). The deity as Time is with- 
out beginninf!;, and his end is not known; and from him 
the revolutions of creation, continuance, and dissolu- 
tion unintermittingly succeed:* for, when, in the latter 
season, the equilibrium of the qualities (Pradhana) 
exists, and spirit (Puihs) is detached from matter, 
then the form of Vishnu which is Time abides. ’ Then 

' Pradhana, when unmodified, is, according to the Sankhyas 
and Pauraiiiks, nothing more than the three qualitiesf in equili* 
brio; or goodness, fonlness, and darkness neatralizing each other; 
(Sankhya Karika , p. 52). So in the Matsya P. ; 

TOftr: ii 

This state is synonymous with the non-evolntion of material pro- 
ducts, or with dissolution; implying, however, separate existence, 
and detached from spirit. This being the case, it is asked. What 
should sustain matter and spirit whilst separate, or renew their 
combination so as to renovate creation? It is answered. Time, 
which is when everything else is not, and which, at the end of 
a certain interval, unites Matter (Pradhana) and Purusha, and 


We hero have a reference, apparently, to four — not simply to three — 
conditions of things, the last of «hich, sariii/atiia, “delitescence", denotes 
the state that prevails daring the nights of Brahma, when all concrete 
forms are resolved into their original elements. The word has occurred 
before: see p. 11, tupra. Also see the MarkaiiSeya-purdna, XLVI., 7. 

The commentator, at first, takes »amyama — i. e., he says, tam/uira — 
for the third condition, qualified by anta=ante, “at last". Alternati- 
vely, he makes anta the third of the conditions, and governs the names 
of all three by ta/hyamM, in the sense of myamdK. For niyama, in 
place of tamyama, in a classification similar to that of the text, see 
Aankara Acharya's Commentary on the Siretdiwatara Upanithad: Biblio- 
theca Inclicn, Vol. VII., pp. 875 and 276. 

f On rendering the Sankhya or Panranik guna, as here meant, by 
“quality”, see my translation of Pandit Nehemiah Ntlakanfha Aastrin's 
Rational Rg'utation of the Hindu PhiloiopMcal Systenu, pp. 43 and 44, 
foot-note, and pp. 219 et teg., foot-note. 
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the supreme Brahma, the supreme soul, the substance 
of the world,* the lord of all creatures, the universal 
soul, the supreme ruler, Hari, of his own will having 
entered into matter and spirit, agitated the mutable 
and immutable principles, the season of creation being 
aiTived. In the same manner as fragi’ance affects the 
mind from its proximity merely, and not from any 
immediate operation upon mind itself, so the Supreme 
influenced the elements of creation. ' Purushottama 


produces creation. Conceptions of this kind are evidently com- 
prised in the Orphic triad, or the ancient notion of the coopera- 
tion of three such principles, in creation, as Phanes or Eros, 
which is the Hindu spirit or Purusha; Chaos, matter or Pra- 
dhana; and Chronos, or Kala, time. 

' Pradhana is styled Vyaya ‘that which may be ex- 

pended’ ;f or Pariiiamin (llfXU'lt*!*!.), ‘which may be modified’: 
and Purusha is called A vyaya ( ), ‘inconsumable’, or 
aparinamin , ‘immutable’. The expressions 

‘having entered into’, and ‘agitated’, recall 

the mode in which divine intelligence, mens, voce, was con- 
ceived, by the ancients, to operate upon matter: 

©ptjv . . . q^qnvxiai xnafiov anavra, 

. . . . xaiataaovaa ftnrjaiv, 

or as in a more familiar passage: 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus. 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet: 
or, perhaps, it more closely approximates to the Phoenician cos- 
mogony, in which a spirit, mixing with its own principles, gives 
rise to creation. Brncker, I., 240. As presently explained, the 
mixture is not mechanical; it is ar. influence or effect exerted 
upon intermediate agents which produce effects; ns perfumes do 
not delight the mind by actual contact, but by tbe impression 


' Supply “all-pcrmeant" tamaga. 

I “Passing away", or “pciisliable’’, is more UUtal. 
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is both the agitator and the thing to be agitated; being 
present in the essence of matter, both when it is con- 

tliey make upon the sense of smelling, which communicates it to 
the mind. The entrance of the supreme Vishiiu into spirit, as 
well as matter, is less intelligible than the view elsewhere taken 
of it, as the infusion of spirit, identified with the Supreme, into 
Prakriti or matter alone. Tlius, in the Padma Puriina:* 

^ irnwr: ifNnt i 

‘ lie who is called the male (spirit) of Prakfiti is here named 
Achyuta; and that same divine Vishnu entered into Prakfiti.' 
So the Bfihan Naradiya: 

‘The lord of the world, who is called Purusha, producing agi- 
tation in Prakfiti.’ From the notion of influence or agitation 
produced on matter through or with spirit, the abuse of personi- 
fication led to actual or vicarious admixture. Thus , the Bhaga- 
vata, identifying Maya with Prakfiti, has: 

<n«5T*ii 5 »rnrrm i 

‘Through the operation of time, the Mighty One, who is present 
to the pure, implanted a seed in Maya endowed with qualities, 
as Purusha, which is one with himself.’ f B. III., s. 5. And the 
Bhavishya: ‘Some learned men say, that the supreme being, 
desirous to create beings, creates, in the commencement of the 
Kalpa, a body of soul (or an incorporeal substance); which soul, 
created by him, enters into Prakfiti; and Prakfiti, being thereby 
agitated, creates many material elements’: 

• Uttara-kaiida, XXXIV. 

f Bnrnonf — Vol. I., p. 176 — has: “Lorsque Taction du temps out deve- 
loppd an sein de Maya les qnalitcs, Adbokchaja, doud de vigueni, se 
manifestant sous la forme do Pnrucha, ddposa en elle sa semence." 

For Adhokshaja, see Goldstucker's Satukrit Dictionary, tub coco: also 
Original Sanikrit Texts, Part IV., pp. 182 and 183. 
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tracted and expanded.’ Vishnu, supreme over the 
supreme, is of the nature of discrete forms in the 
atomic productions, Brahma and the rest (gods, 
men, &c.). 

Then from that equilibrium of the (pialities (Pra- 
dhana), presided over by soul,* proceeds the unequal 
development of those qualities (constituting the prin- 
ciple Mahat or Intellect) at the time of creation.* The 

inrr: i 

wr*i ^ u 

But tliese may be regarded as notions of a later date. In the 
Mabubliarata, the first cause is declared to be ‘Intellectual’, who 
creates by bis mind or will: 

*11 * 1 ^1 *rr*T gff sft % *iff^: i 

‘Tbe first (being) is called Manasa (intellectual), and is so 
celebrated by great sages: he is god, witliout beginning or end, 
indivisible, immortal, undecaying.’ And again: 

mrrfwft *ii*i*n *ni^ 4^^ • 

‘The Intellectual created many kinds of creatures by his mind.’ 

' Contraction, Sankocha (^NfW), 'S explained by Saniya 
(*n**l), sameness or equilibrium of the three qualities, or inert 
Fradbiinn; and Expansion, Vikasa (ffl^in), is the destruction 
of this equipoise, by previous agitation and consequent develop- 
ment of material products. 

’ The term here is Kshetrajna, ‘embodied spirit’, or that 
which knows the Kshetra or ‘body’; implying the combination 
of spirit with form or matter, for tbe purpose of creating. 

‘ The first product of Pradhana, sensible to divine, though 
not to mere human, organs, is, both according to the Sankhya 
and Pauriinik doctrines, the principle called Mahat, literally, ‘the 
Great’; explained in other places, os in our text, ‘the production 
of the manifestation of the qualities’: | or, a.s 

in the Vayu: 
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Chief principle then invests that Great principle, In- 
tellect; and it becomes threefold, as aflected by the 
quality of goodness, foulness, or darkness, and invested 


We have, in the same Puraha, as well as in the Bralmiaiida and 
Linga, a number of synonyms for this term, as: 

TiTTf »* 


* This stanza occurs in the fourth chapter of the Vdfu-purdfia. Im- 
mediately following it are these definitions, which Professor Wilson has 
translated : 

rrrTPTTJRr^ wrwi'9 i 

»TfTf»rfn ii 

*1^ f^nnat »mf?t «fxi i 

nwt irfir: ii 

»fnrRt i 

fstr^ ti 

wre : I 

ii 

«4*n*riNr«tTfi{iiit*\ i 
^rernfVv^ ii 

wrfTT: iTrawm-^ tm: i 

^anMXfii ii 

lernm «tT*tir<r*ti.'^’i>i: i 

*ffn: wr ii 

f8H i T *tT f< f »TfTRrr %r?:: i 
nw^rnt’fTf ^ ii 

mydOf ^ ’f ^ i 

wnffWii'Jrwm u 

TTVr ^l«t| d|flTH|fq I 

«7^ ^ HTVf WTWTfTTUrg^ I 
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by the Chief principle (matter) , as seed is by its skin. 


They are also explained, though not very distinctly, to the 
following purport: “Manas is that which considers the conse- 


Tfnit II 

aii»!ijl^i»ir*i«if »nr^PUT»n^f»rfv: i 

^»^i*ii ii 

<*n«i«ii*i^ifl ^ I 

^rif ^iTmrr^ II 

^^^•^■«r^ui*ii^^«t(i^ ^rai: ^[4: i 

II 

m4i<4^I-*<%: II 

According to Vijnana Bbiksba, at least tbe first half of tbo stanza of 
synonyms, quoted by Professor Wilson, is in tbo Mabga-fturdAa as well 
as in tbe Vdgu. See my edition of tbe Sdnkltyn-pravachana-hhdfhna — 
published in tbe Bibliotheca Ineiica — , p. 117, 

Tbe Linga-purdda, Prior Section, LXX., 12 e< set/., differs from tbe Vdgu 
in barring brahma and chit-para or viticeia instead of brahma and vipura. 
Its explanations of the terms also present several deviations. For 
4c., in definition of vipura, it gives: 

f*a[Twt I 

or, agreeably to another reading: 

With nothing correspondent to the next two stanzas and a half of the 
rdjfu, it then passes at once to tbe line beginning with M^|<1<! 

In tbe same Parana, Prior Section, VIIL, 67 — 74, we read : 

^TTfH: "sr ii 

ffarr: ^ ?Tf7T: i 

irar^ irrarnnim ftrarfn ii 

^r^TmTwt 4TTP*r: ii 

i 

irv ’^tt: ii 

4i4<i4Tfti »fi^rn5 i 

itni: ii 
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From the great principle (Mahat) Intellect, threefold 

(lueiici-8 of acts to all creatures, and provides for their happiness. 
Maliat, tlie Great principle, is so termed from being the first of 
the created principles, and from its extension being greater than 
that of the rest. Mati is that which discriminates and distinguishes 
objecis preparatory to their fruition by Soul, lirahma implies 
that which eflects the development and augmentation of ereated 
things. Pur is that by which the concurrence of nature occuiiies 
and fills all bodies. liuddhi is that which communicates to soul 
the knowledge of good and evil. Khyati is the means of indi- 
vidual fruition, or the faculty of discriminating objects by appro- 
priate designations and the like. Iswara is that which knows 
all things as if they were present. Prnjnii is that by which the 
properties of things are known. Chiti is that by which the con- 
sequences of acts and species of knowledge are selected for the 
use of soul. Smfiti is the faculty of recognizing all things, past, 
present, or to come. Sanivid is that in which all things are 
found or known, and which is found or known in all things; and 
Vipura is that which is free from the effects of contrarieties, as 
of knowledge and ignorance, and the like. Mahat is also called 
l.swara, from its exercising supremacy over all things; Bhiiva, 
from its elementary existence; Eka, or ‘the one’, from its single- 
ness; Purusha, from its abiding within the body; and, from its 
being ungenerated, it is called Swayathbhu.”* Now, in this 

^^rn*rrf^ f^irr*rrfn ii 

^rrr: i 

II 

The teruis thus enuniemted and elucidated — rnupara, mahat, prajna, 
manas, brahma, chili, Bmriti, khyati, eamvid, iimara, and »nn/» — belong, 
as they here stand, to the Yoga philosophy. 

' The reader will he able to verify this translation by the original 
given at the beginning of the last note. ISrahma — which comes between 
iiieara and bhdva—vBs overlooked. Further, for “Eka” read naka, meaning 
the same thing, “one.” 
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Egotism, (Ahamkaru),* denominated Vaikarika, ‘pure’; 
Taija-sa, ‘passionate’; andBhutadi, ‘nidimental’,* is pro- 


nomenclature we have cliiefly two sets of words; one, as Manas, 
Buddhi, Mati, signifying mind, intelligence, knowledge, wisdom, 
design; and the other, as Brahma, Iswara, &c. , denoting an 
active creator and ruler of the universe; as the Vayu adds, 

‘Mahat, impelled by the desire to create, causes various creation’ : 
and the Mahabharata has: I ‘Mahat created 

Ahan'ikara.’ The Puraiias generally employ the same expression, 
attributing to Mahat or Intelligence the act of creating. Mahat 
is, therefore, the divine mind in creative operation, the voiig o 
dicixfKJfim' Tb xai Tiavnor ot'rtog of Anaxagoras; ‘an ordering 
and disposing mind, which was the cause of all things.’ The 
word itself suggests some relationship to the Phamician Mot, 
which, like Mahat, was the first product of the mixture of spirit 
and matter, and the first rudiment of creation; “£x connexione 
autem ejus spiritus prodiit Mot . . . Mine ** seminiuiu omnis crea- 
turm et omnium rerum creatio.” Brucker, I., 240. Mot, it is 
true, appears to be a purely material substance; whilst Mahat is 
an incorporeal f substance; but they agree in their place in the 
cosmogony, and are something alike in name. How far, also, 
the Phtenician system has been accurately described, is matter 
of uncertainty. See Sankhya Karikii, p. S3. 

‘ The sense of Ahaihkara cannot be very well rendered by any 
European term. It means the principle of individual existence, 
that which appropriates perceptions, and on which depend the 
notions, I think, I feel, I am. I It might be expressed by the pro- 
position of Descartes reversed; “Sum, ergo cogito, sentio”, &c. 

• In strict literality, “origin of the elements.'* .See my edition of the 
SdiMiya-fdra — in the Bibliotheca Jndica — , Preface, p. 31, foot-note. 

■f See, however, the Sankhya- /irncnchaita, I., Gl; and the Si’mkhya- 
kdrikd, XXII. 

I But see the discussion of the distinction between ahaihkdra and 
ahhimuna in Goldstucker's Sanekrit Dictionary, p. 267, 

I, 3 
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duced; the origin of tlie (subtile) elements, and of the 
organs of sense; invested, in consequence of its three 
qualities, by Intellect, sis Intellect is by the Chief prin- 
ciple.’ Eleincntery Egotism, then becoming productive, 
as the rudiment of sound, produced from it Ether,* of 
which sound is the characteristic, investing it with its 
rudiment of sound, f Ether, becoming productive, en- 

The equivalent employed by Mr. Colehrooke, egotism, hn.s tlie 
advantage of an an.ilogous etymology; Ahan'ikara being derived 
from Aharii ‘1’; as in tlie I lari Vaiiisa: 

^ ^ ftTT«r »rn7i i 

‘He(Brahmii), O Bharata, said, / will create creatures.’ See also 
S. Karikti, p. 91. 

’ These three varieties of Ahaiiikiira arc also described in the 
Sankhya Karikii, p. 92. Vaikarika, that which is productive, or 
susceptible of production, is the same as the Stittwika, or that 
which is combined with the property of goodness. Taijasa 
Ahan'ikara is that which is endowed with Tejas, ‘heat’ or ‘energy’, 
in consequence of its having the property of Rajas, ‘passion’ or 
‘activity’; and the third kind, Khutadi, or ‘elementary’, is the 
Tamasa, or has the property of darkness. From the first kind 
proceed the senses; from the last, the rudiniental unconscious 
elements ; both kinds, which are equally of themselves inert, being 


* “A charactcriiation of aidiia will serve to show how inadequatively 
it is represented by 'ether'. In dimension, it is, as has been said, in- 
finite; it is not made up of parts; and colour, taste, smell, and tangi- 
bility do not appertain to it. So far forth it corresponds exactly to time, 
space, Iswara, and soul. Its speciality, as compared therewith, consists 
in its being the material cause of sound. Except for its being so, we 
might take it to he one with vacuity.” Rational Refutntion, Ac., p. 120. 

‘‘in Hindu opinion, the ‘ether’ is always essentially colourless and 
pure, and only from error is supposed to po.ssess hue. * * The ignorant, 
it is said, think the blueness of the sky to be the befoulment of ‘ether’." 
Ibid., p. 272. 

t On the translation of this and subsequent passages, see the Sdtddiya- 
$dra, Preface, p. 33, foot-note. 
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gendered the rudiment of touch; whence originated 
strong wind, the property of which is touch; andEther, 
with the rudiment of sound, enveloped the rudiment 
of toucli. Then wind, becoming productive, produced 
the rudiment of form (colour); whence light (or fire) 
proceeded, of which, form (colom') Is the attribute; 
and the rudiment of touch enveloped the wind with 
the rudiment of colour. Light, becoming productive, 
produced the rudiment of taste; whence proceed all 
juices in which flavour resides; and the rudiment of 
colour invested the juices with the rudiment of taste. 
The waters, becoming productive, engendered the rudi- 
ment of smell; whence an aggregate (earth) originates, 
of which smell is the property. ‘ In each several ele- 


rendered productive by the cooperation of the second, the energetic 
or active modification of Ahanikara, which is, therefore, said to 
be the origin of both the senses and the elements.* 

' The successive series of rudiments and elements, and their 
respectively engendering the rudiments and elements next in order, 
occur in most of the Puniiias, in nearly the same words. The 
Bfihan Naradiya P. observes: 

‘They (the elements) in successive order acquire the property of 
eausality one to the other.’ The order is also the same ; or, 

* Ahamktira , “the conception of I", has a preponderance either of 
sattwa, “pure quietude”, or of rajas, “activity”, or of lamas, “stagnancy". 
The first species, as likewise the third, becomes productive, when assisted 
by the second. Such is the genuine Sankhya doctrine. In the Pnraiias, 
the second, besides serving as an auxiliary to production, of itself pro- 
duces; since therefrom arise five “intellectual organs" and five “organs 
of action." These organs, with manas, “the organ of imagination", are 
derived, in the unmodified Sankhya, from the first species of ahas'nkara. 
See, for additional details, the Sankhya- sdra , Preface, pp. 30 el ley., 
foot-note. 

3 * 
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ment resides its peculiar rudiment; thence the property 


other (Akilsa), wind or air (Viiyu), fire or light (Tcja»), water and 
earth; except in one passage of the Mahahhiirata (Moksha Dharina, 
c. 9), where it is ether, water, fire, air, earth.* The order of 
Empedocles was: ether, fire, earth, water, air. Ciidworth, I., 97. 
The investment (Avaraiia) of each element by its own rudiment, 
and of each rudiment by its preceding gross and rudimental ele- 
ments, is also met with in most of the chief Puraiias, as the Viiyu, 
Padma, Linga, and Hhilgavata; and traces of it are found amongst 
the ancient cosmogonisis; for Anaximander supposed that, ‘whet) 
the world was made, a certain sphere or flame of fire, separated 
from matter (the Infinite), encompassed the air, which invested 
the earth as the hark does a tree’: Kata t/^v yiftaiy znvde 
tnv xoafinv unoxQit.ttl\at, xai rivu ix toviov rfloyng offal- 
Qnv ~ttQi(f vijrai lot ntQi it^v yr^v at{ti, wg uji dtrdQqi (pXoutv. 
Euseh., Pr., I., 15. Some of the Puriiiias, as the Matsya, Viiyu, 
Linga, Bhiigavata, and Miirkaiideya, add a description of a 
participation of properties amongst the elements, which is rather 
Vediinta than Sankhya. According to this notion, the elements 
add to their characteristic properties those of the elements which 
precede them. Akiisa has the single property of sound; air has 
those of touch and sound: fire has colour, touch, and sound: 
water has taste, colour, touch, and sound: and earth has smell 
and the rest, thus having five properties: or, as the Linga P. f 
describes the series : 


running TTTTt II 

0M9lf9ijdi ig*rt I 

xwni i 

r«i9<ti»g T^rrfiipirr: ii 


* For a related comment, sec Ooldstucker’s Siimkrit Dictiomiry, 
pp. 155 and 156, nui voce VI.- 
+ Prior Section, LXX., 43 — 47. 
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of tanmatratsl' (type or nidiinent) is ascribed to these 
elements. RudimentaJ elements are not endowed with 
([iialities; and therefore they are neither soothing, nor 
terrific, nor stupefying.®* This is the elemental creation, 
proceeding from the principle of egotism affected by 

II 

WTf^W’ntrr ijfjt: i 

iji^i Tq^rret^i it ^wr: ii 

' Tmmultra, ‘rudiiiieiit’ or ‘type’, from Tad (iT^), ‘that’, for 
Tasmin (lTf9Pf), ‘in that’ gross element, and niiitni (hi'^T), 
‘subtile or rudimental form’ (JTm The rudiments 

are also the characteristic properties of the elements: as the 
Khagavata: 

»TRT I 

‘The rudiment of it (ether) is also its quality, sound ;J as a com- 
tnon designation may denote both a person who sees an object, 
and the object which is to be seen’: that is, according to the 
commentator, suppose a person behind a wall called aloud, “An 
elephant! an elephant!” the term would equally indicate that an 
elephant was visible, and that somebody saw it. Bhag., II., 5, 25. 

■ The properties here alluded to are not tliose of goodness, 
&c. , but other properties § assigned to perceptible objects by the 
Sankhya doctrines; orSiinti ‘placidity’, Ghorata (^^tTUT), 

‘terror’, and .Moha (jf)f), ‘dulness’ or ‘stupefaction’. S. Karika, 
V. 38, p. ll‘J. I 


• ^dnla, gbora, tnudlin; “placid, comraoved, torpid." Probably ghora 
is connected with ghurn, “to whirl.” 

j- With greater likelihood, tnn-mntra , “merely transcendental’’, is 
from tanu and mdira, the latter considered as an affix; the u of (aim 
being elided, as it is, for instance, in tanmaK for tanuiiiaK, and in similar 
conjugational forms of the fifth and eighth classes. 

I Bather: “Sonnd is its rudiment and ahm il» quality.” 

§ “Goodness, Ac.” are causes; the “other properties", effects. 

II And see the Sdnkhga-pravachana, HI., 1. 
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the property of darkness. The organs of sense are 
said to be the passionate products of the same prin- 
ciple, affected by foulness; and the ten divinities* pro- 
ceed from egotism affected by the principle of good- 
ness; as does Mind, which is the eleventh. The organs 
of sense are ten : of the ten, five are the skin, eye, nose, 
tongue, and ear; the object of which, combined with 
Intellect, is the apprehension of sound and the rest: 
the organs of excretion and procreation, the hands, 
the feet, and the voice, form the other five; of which 
excretion , generation , manipulation , motion , and 
speaking are the several acts. 

Then, ether, air, light, water, and earth, severally 
united with the properties of sound and the rest, existed 
as distinguishable according to their qualities, as 
soothing, terrific, or stupefying; but, possessing various 
energies and being unconnected, they could not, without 
combination, create living beings, not having blended 
with each other. Having combined, therefore, with 
one another, they assumed, through their mutual asso- 
ciation, the character of one mass of entire unity ; and, 
from the direction of spirit, with the acquiescence of 
the indiscrete Principle,* Intellect and the rest, to the 


' The Bhagarata, which gives a similar statement of the 
origin of the elements, senses, and divinities, specifies the last to 
be Dis (space), air, the sun, Prachetas, the Aswins, fire, Indra, 
Upendra, Mitra, and Ka or Prajapati, presiding over the senses, 
according to the comment, or, severally, over the ear, skin, eye, 
tongue, nose, speech, hands, feet, and excretory and generative 
organs. Bhag., II. , 5, 31. 

’ Avyaktanugraheiia(^4||fi r<gil|li). The expression is some- 
thing equivocal ; as Avyakta may here iq>ply either to the First 
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"ross dements indiisive, formed an egg,* which gra- 
dually expanded like a huhble of w'ater. This vast 
egg, O sage, compounded of tlie elements, and resting 
on the waters, was the excellent natural abode ofVishhu 
in the form of Brahma; and there Vishnu, the lord of 
the universe, whose essence is inscrutable, assumed a 
perceptible fonn; and even he himself abided in it, in 


Cause or to matter. In either ease, the notion is the same ; and 
the aggregation of the elements is the effect of the presidence of 
spirit, without any active interference of the indiscrete principle. 
The Avyakta is passive, in the evolution and combination of 
Mahat and the rest. Pradhuna is, no doubt, intended; but its 
identidcution with the Supreme is also implied. The term Anu- 
graha may also refer to a classilication of the order of creation, 
which will be again adverted to. 

' It is impossible not to refer this notion to the same origin 
as the widely diffused opinion of antiquity , of the first mani- 
festation of the world in the form of an egg. “It seems to have 
been a favourite symbol, and very ancient; and we find it adopted 
among many nations”. Hrj’ant, III., 1G5. Traces of it occur 
amongst the Syrians , Persians , and Egyptians ; and , besides the 
Orphic egg amongst the Greeks, and that described by Aristo- 
phanes, Tixiti ri{>('iTiaiov Inr^vtuiov rv^ ^ fi£).avo7iTe(iog way, 
part of the ceremony in the Dionysiaca and other mysteries con- 
sisted of the consecration of an egg; by which, according to 
Porphyry, was signified the world: di to luov t6v 

xoofioy. Whether this egg typified the ark, as Bryant and Faber 
suppose, is not material to the proof of the antiquity and wide 
diffusion of the belief, that the world, in the beginning, existed 
in such a figure. A similar account of the first aggregation of 
the elements in the form of an egg is given in all the Pnraiias, 
with the usual epithet Ilaima or Hiraiiya, ‘golden’, ns it occurs 
in Manu. , I, 9. 
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the character of Brahma.* Its womb, vast as the 
mountain Morn, was composed of the mountains;* and 
the mighty oceans were the waters that tilled its cavity. 
In that egg, O Brahman, were the continents and seas 
and mountains, the planets and divisions of the uni- 
vei'se, the gods, the demons, and mankind. And this 
egg was externally invested by seven natural enve- 
lojies; or by water, air, fire, ethei', and Ahamkara,f the 
origin of the elements, each tenfold the extent of that 
which it invested; next came the principle, of Intelli- 
gence; and, finally, the whole was surrounded by the 
indiscrete Principle; resembling, thus, the cocoa-nut, 
filled interiorly with pulp, and exteriorly covered by 
husk and rind.l 


' Here is anotlicr analogy to the iloctrincs of antiquity re- 
lating to the mundane egg: and, as the first visible male being,-' 
who, .as we shall hereafter see, united in himself the nature of 
either sex, abode in the egg, and issued from it; so “this first- 
born of the world, whom they represented under two shapes and 
characters, and who sprang from the mundane egg, was the 
person from whom the mortals and immortals were derived. lie 
was the same as Dionysus, whom they styled, ttqiui nynrov 
iiiif vij Tiilymw Bc(Kyilf)v "ivaxta ''Ay{)iin’ ciQ()rjTov XQiffinv 
dixtQwca diiin^upm :" or, with the omission of one epithet, 
SixeQMs: 


■ The reading of many MSS. and of the commentator, and that which 
seems to claim the preference, is : 

“Mern was its amnion, and the other mountains irere its chorion.” 

-f The word ahamkhrn is supplied to the original by the translator. 
The commentary is silent. 

^ A new translation of this entire paragraph and of the first sentence 
of the ne.\t will be seen in Original Snmkril TexlK, Pert IV., pp. 34 
and 3d. 
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Affecting then the quality of activity, Hari, the lord of 
all, himself becoming Brahma, engaged in the creation 
of the universe. Vishiiu, with the quality of goodness, 
and of immeasurable power, preserves created things 
through successive ages, until the close of the period 
termed a Kalpa; when the same mighty deity, Jamir- 
dana,' invested with the quality of darkness, assumes 
the awful form of Rudra, and swallows up the universe. 
Having thus devoured all things, and converted the 
world into one vast ocean, the Supreme reposes upon 
his mighty serpent-couch amidst the deep: he awakes 
after a season, and, again, as Brahma, becomes the author 
of creation.* 

Thus the one only god, Janardana, takes the desig- 
nation of Brahma, Vishiiu, and Siva, accordingly as he 
creates, preserves, or destroys.* Vishiiu, as creator, 

IiQ II 

' Janardana is derived from Jana (w*l), ‘men’, and Ardana 
‘worship’; ‘the object of adoration to mankind’. 

’ This is the invariable doctrine of the Puninas, diversified 
only according to the individual divinity to whom they ascribe 
identity with Paramatniiin or Paramcswara. In our text, this is 


• Almost the whole of this chapter and of the next occurs, often 
nearly word for word, in the Mdrkaiicteya-purdhn, XLV. et neij, 
t signifies “solicitation". But there are preferable derivations 

of Janardana. For instance, Sankara Acharya, in his gloss on the thou- 
sand names of Vishnu enumerated in the AnuMfima-pnrvan of the Mn- 
hdhharata, takes its constituent jami, “people", to stand for “the wicked”, 
and interprets ardnnn by “chastiser or extirpator". His words, in part, 
are : 1*44*1 1 I According to the Mahtihhnrata itself, 

in another liTace, Vasudeva is called Janardana because of his striking 
terror into the Dasyus. .See Original Sanuhril Text*, Part IV., pp. 182 
and 183. 
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creatvs himself; as preserver, preserves himself; as 
destroyer, destroys himself at the end of all things. 
This world of earth, air, fire, water, ether, the senses, 
and the mind ; all that is termed spirit;' — that also is the 
lord of all elements, the universal form,^ and imperish- 
able. Hence he is the cause of creation, preservation, 
and destruction; and the subject of the vicissitudes 
inherent in elementary nature. He is the object and 

Vishiiu; in the Saiva Puraiiaa, as in the Linga, it is Siva; in 
the Uralmia Vaivarta, it is Krishna. The identificatiun of one 
of the hypostases with tlie coinnion source of the triad was an 
incongruity not unknown to other theogonies: for Cneph, amongst 
the Egyptians, appears, on the one hand, to have been identified 
with the supreme being, the indivisible unity; whilst, on the 
other, he is confounded with both Emeph and Ptba, the second 
and third persons of the triad of hypostases. Cudworth, I., 4. 18. 

' ‘The world that is termed spirit’;* | 

explained, by the commentator, I ‘which, indeed, 

bears the appellation spirit’; conformably to the text of the 
Vedas, ^4 h. I universe is, indeed, spirit ’.f This 

is rather Vedanta tlian Sankhya, and appears to deny the existence 
of matter. And so it does, as an independent existence; for the 
origin and end of infinite substance is the deity or universal 
spirit: but it docs not therefore imply the non-existence of the 
world as real substance. 

’ Vishnu is both Blnitesa ‘lord of the elements’, 

or of created things, and Viswanipa ‘ universal 

substance’.! He is, therefore, as one with sensible things, sub- 
ject to his own control. 


’ Rather: “That which is termed spirit is the world.” 
t See Colebrooke’s Mitcellmeou» Etsayi, Vol. 1., p. 47. 

! The commenUry hasi I 

ViiirarupaX, an adjective 

in the mascnline, means ‘“omnifonu”. 
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author of creation: he preserves, destroys, and is pre- 
served. He, Vishnu, as Brahma, and as all other beings, 
is infinite form. He is the Supreme, the giver of all 
good, the fountain of aJl happiness. ' 


‘ Vareriy* ‘most excellent’; being the same, ac- 

cording to the commentator,* with supreme felicity: Mi, ft 

ITWTff 1 


• He writes: I “ IWiya, 

(. e., ‘of a form to be elected', on account of bis being, essentially, 
supreme felicity." 
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Measure of time. .Moments or Kiislilliiis, &c. ; day ami night; 
fortnight, month, year, divine j-ear: Yugas or ages: Mahayiiga 
or great age; day of Ilrahrmi ; periods of the Manus: a Man- 
wantara: niglit of Ilralimii and destruetion of the world: a year 
of ISrahimt; his life: a Kalpa; a I'anirdha: tlie past or Padma 
Kalpa; the present or Varaha. 

M.uiukya. — How can creative agency be attributed 
to tliat Hraliina who is without iiualities, inimitable, 
]Mire, and free from imperfection? 

Parasaua. — Tlie essential properties of existent 
things are objects of observatittn, of which no fore- 
knowledge is attainable; and creation and Imndreds of 
jiroperties belong to Brahma,* as insepanible parts of 
his essence; as heat, () chief of sages, is inherent in lire.' 

' Agency depends upon tlie Kajo-gui'ui, the quality of foulness 
or p.ission, which is an imperfection. Perfect being is void of 
all qualities, and is, therefore, inert: 

Oiunis enim per se divoiu natura necesse est 
Iminortali icvo sumnia cam pace fruatnr. 

Hut, if inert for ever, creation could not occur. The objection is 
rather evaded than .answered. The ascribing to Brahma of in- 
numerable and unapprcciable properties is supported, by the com- 

^ icft i ii 

tnmr i 

“Seeing that the potencic.s of all c.xistences arc understood only through 
the knowledge of that — i. c., WruAina — which is beyond reasoning, 
creation and the like, siicA potencies of existences, are referrible to 
llrahma", &c. 

Professor Wilson preferrei\ to I 
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Hear, then, how the deity Nariiyaha, in tlie person of 
Brahnid, the great parent of the world, created all 
existent things. 


nientator, with vague and scarcely applicable texts of the Vedas. 
‘In him there is neither instrument nor effect: his like, his supe- 
rior, is nowhere seen:’ 

*i ii 

‘That supreme soul is the subjugator of all, tiie ruler of all, the 
sovereign of all’: ^ I 

1 I* In various places of the Vcdiis, also, it is said that 
his power is supreme, and that wisdom, power, and action an* 
his essential properties: 

I 

ITPfWfVqT ^ II t 

The origin of creation is also imputed , in the Veda,s, to the rise 
of will or desire in the Supreme: ^ '^7 TTSTT^TII * 

‘He wished, 1 may become manifold, I may create creatures.’ 
The Bliagavata expresses the same doctrine: ‘The supreme being 
Wiis before all things alone, the soul and lord of spiritual sub- 
stance. In consequence, of his own will, he is secondarily defined, 
as if of various minds’: 

x* i ^ i ^ ^ Tnirraprf i 

^ i dl-.tfe r ^^ i m ' n a n ^rnnTmxmw: ii § 


* ^atajpathn-hrnhmaua, XIV., 7, 2, 24. Compare the Hh'ha<l-<iriiAi/ul:ii 
Upnnifhail, IV., 4, 22. 

+ These verses are continuous with those above, beginning with ■*! 

They are from the Sitetaiwntara Upanuhad, VI., 8. 

* See the Sntaiiallia- lirtihiiuina, XL, 5, 8, 1. The C/ihantioyya Upa- 
nifhad, p. 398, has: H^rT W ^ panira 1 

The (piotations thus far in Professor Wilson's note are taken from the 
commcnt,iry, wrhich gives no precise clue to their derivation. 

§ Ulwijacata-puraiin, III., 5, 23. The second line may mean: “.Soul — 
I. c., lihiujavat, Kralmiti, or the zlAso/u/e— , when it fullow.v its own ilesire, 
implies a variety of conceptions." 
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Brahini is said to be born: a familiar phitise, to sig- 
nify his manifestation; and, as the peculiar measure 
of his presence, a hundred of his years is said to con- 
stitute his life. That j)eriod is also called Para, and the 

This will, however, in the mysticism of the Bhiigavata, is per- 
sonified ns Mayii: 

m TT TJ7TO irfw: I 

’TR f*rw ii * 

•She (that desire) was the energy of the Supreme, who was 
contemplating (the uncreated world); and, hy her, whose name is 
Maya, the lord made the universe.’ This, which was, at first, a 
mere poetical personification of the divine will, came, in such 
works as the Bhagavata, to denote a female divinity, coequal 
and coeternal with the First Cause. It may he doubted if the 
Vedas authorize such a mystification; and no very decided vestige 
of it occurs in the Vishiiu Puniiia. 


liurnouf translates the stanza in these words: "Au commencement eet 
univers etait Bhagavat, fame et le souverain maitre de toutes les ames; 
Bhagavat existait sent sans qu'aucun attribut le manifestat, parce que 
tout desir etait eteint en son coeur.” 

The commentator on the lihagavata, ^n'dhara Swamin, explains the latter 
part of the stanza in three ways: THl WHi 

wmrf I ^ ^ xc^ i 

I ^"lq i « ii *i i (i(i ^ i »rn*rf- 

8{wi<ti« I «fxi 

1 xTfT I i v: ^ 

H I xmn i xren 

^ ^rfir I TiTr i vranr Trmf*r^»TTwr %^PT^n»r^- 

1 

* Bhagavata-purdiia, ill, 3, 'Jb. Burnoufs translation is as follows: 
‘•Or I'energie de cet elre doue de vue, energie qui est a U fois ce qui 
exists et ce qui n’existe pas [pour nos organes], e'est la ce qui se 
nomme Haya, et e'est par elle, illustre guerrier, qne I'Btre qui penetre 
toutes choses crea cet univers.” 
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half of it, Pararclha.‘ I have already declared to you, 
0 sinless Brahman, that Time is a form of Vishnu. 
Hear, now, how it is applied to measure the duration 
of Brahma and of all other sentient beings, as well as 
of those which are unconscious: as* the mountains, 
oceans, and the like. 

0 best of sages, fifteen twinklings of the eye make 
aKiishtha; thirty Kashthas, oneKala; and thirty Kalas, 
one Muhiirta.** Thirty Muhiirtas constitute a day and 


' Tills term is also applied to a different and still more pro- 
tracted period. See b. VI., c. 3. 

’ The last proportion is rather obscurely expre.ssed : 'HI 4^ 
‘Thirty of them (Kalas) are the rule 
for the Muhiirta’. The commentator says it means that thirty 
Kaliis make a Ghatika (or Ghari); and two Ghatikiis, a Muhiirta: 
but his explanation is gratuitous, and is at variance with more 
explicit passages elsewhere; as in the Matsya: 

: I ‘A Muhiirta is thirty Kal.-is. In these divisions 
of the twenty-four hours, the Kiirma, Markaiidcya, Matsya, Viiyu, 
and Linga Puraiias exactly agree with our authority. In Manu, 
1., Gi , we. have the same computation, with a difference in the 
first article, eighteen Nimeshas being one Kashtha. The Bha- 
vishya P. follows Manu, in that respect, and agrees, in the rest, 
with the Padma, which has : 

15 Nimeshas = I KiLshtha. 

30 Kiishthas = 1 Kala. 

30 Kaliis = 1 Kshaiia. 

1'2 Eishaiias = 1 Muhiirta. 

30 Muhiirtas = I day and night. 

In the Mahabhiirata, Moksha Gharnia, it is said that thirty Kaliis 
and one-tenth , or, according to the conimeiitator, thirty Kalas 
and three Kashthas, make a Muhiirta. A still greater variety, 


• Supply “the earth’’, bM. 
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night of nioi*tals: thirty such days make a nuiiith, divi- 
ded into two half-months: six months form an Ayana 

however, oeeurs in the Hliagavata* ami in the Hralima Vaivarla P. 
These liave: 

2 Paramaiius = 1 Aiiu. 

3 Alius = 1 Trasareiiu. 

3 Trasareiius = 1 Truti. 

100 Tmlis = 1 Vedha. 

3 Vedhas = 1 Lava. 

3 Lava-s = 1 Niniesha. 

3 Ninieslias = I Ksliaiia. 

.I Kshailas = 1 Kashtlui. 

15 Kiislithas = 1 Laglm. 

15 Laghus = 1 Niidika. 

2 Niidikas = 1 Mulnirla. 

G or 7 Nadikils = 1 Yainaf nr watch of the day or night. 
Allusions to tliis, or eitlier of tlie preceding computations, or to 
any other , have not heen found in either of the other Puraiias. 
Yet file work of Gopiila Bhatta, from which Mr. Colebrooke 
•States he derived his information on the subject of Indian weights 
and measures(A. R., Vol. V., 10,)), tlieSankhyuParimaiia, cites the 
Varaha P. for a peculiar computation , and quotes another from 
the Bhavishya, different from that which occurs in the first chapter 
of that work, to which we have referred. The principle of the 
calculation adopted by the astronomical works is different. It is: 
(! respirations (Priifia) = 1 Vikala; GO Vikalas = iDaiida; GO Dan- 
das = 1 sidereal day. The Nimesha, which is the base of one of 
the Pnuraiiik modes, is a twinkle of the eye of a man at rest; 
whilst the Paramanu. which is the origin of the other, and, appa- 
rently, more modern, system considering the works in which it 
occurs, is tlie time taken by a Paramiiiiu, or mote in the sunbeam, 
to pa.ss through a crevice in a shutter. Some indications of this 
C4ilculatinn being in common currency occur in tlie Hindustani 

' HI., 11, 5 c< *<*(y. 

■}• The lihuyavata-purdiia has praharu, a synonym of yaiiia. 
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(the period of the sun's progress north or south of 
the ecliptic): and two Ayanas compose a year. The 
southern Ayana is a night, and the northern, a day, of 
the gods. Twelve thousand divine years, each coin- 
])osed of (three hundred and sixty) such days,* con- 
stitute the period of the four Yugas or ages. They 
are thus distributed: the Krita age has four tliousand 
divine years; the Treta, three thousand; the Dwa[)ara, 
two thousand; and tlie Kali age, one thousand: so those 
accpiainted with antiquity have declared. The period 
that [irecedes a Yuga is called a Sandhya; and it is of 
as many hundred yeai’s as there are thousands in the 
Yuga: and the period that follows a Yiigii, termed the 
Sandhvamsa, is of similar dui'ation. The interval he- 
tween the Sandhyji and the Sandhyaihsa is the Yuga, 
denominated Krita, Treta, Ac. The Krita, Treta, 
Dwajjara, and Kali constitute a great age, or aggi’egate 
of four ages: a thousand such aggregates are a day of 
Brahmi; and fourteen Manus reign within that term. 
Hear the division of time which they measure.' 

Ifriiis Renu (Tmaarciiu ) .ami Laiiilmf (I.iigliu) in Imlian lioro- 
melry (A. K., VoI.V.,81); whilst the more ordinary system seems 
derived from the astrononiical works; being GO Tilas = I Vipala; 
GO Vipalas = 1 Pala; GO Pala.s = 1 Danda or Ghari. Ihid. 

' These calculations of time are found in most of the Puranas, 
with some additions, occasionally, of no importance; .as that of 
the year of the seven Kishis, 3030 mortal years, and the year of 
Dhruva, 909<) such years, in the Linga P. In all essential points, 
the computations accord; and the scheme, extravagant as it may 

• There is nothing, in the original, answering to “each .... days". 

t This word, being Arabic, can scarcely have any connexion 

with the Sanskrit laghu. 

I 4 
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Seven itisbis, certain (secondary) divinities, Indra,* 
Manu , and the kings his sons, are created and perish 

appear, seems to admit of easy explanation. We have, in the 
first place, a computation of the years of the gods in the four 
ages, or: 

Kfita Yuga 4000 

Sandhya 400 

Sandhyariisa .... 400 

4800 

Treta Yuga 3000 

Sandhya 300 

Sandhyanisa .... 300 

3G00 

Dwapara Yuga 2000 

Sandhya 200 

Sandhyaihsa .... 200 

2400 

Kali Yuga 1000 

Sandhya 100 

Sandhyamsa .... 100 

1200 

12000 

If these divine years are converted into years of mortals, by 
multiplying them by 3G0 (a year of men being a day of tlie gods), 
we obtain the years of which theYugas of mortals are respectively 
smd to consist : 

4800 x 360=1.728.000 
3600 x 360=1.296.000 
2400 x 360 = 864.000 
1200 x 360 = 432.000 

4.320.000, a Mabayuga. 

So that these periods resolve themselves into very simple elements : 
the notion of four ages in a deteriorating series expressed by 

’ In the Sanskrit, l§akra, an epithet of India. 
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at one period;* and the interval, called a Manwantara, 
is equal to seventy-one times the number of years con- 
tained in the fourYugas, with some additional years:* 

descending ariUimetical prog^ression, as 4, 3, 2, 1; the conversion 
of units into thousands; and the mythological fiction, that these 
were divine years, each composed of 3G0 years of men. It does 
not seem necessary to refer the invention to any astronomical 
computations, or to any attempt to represent actual chronology. 

' The details of these, as occurring in each Manwantara, are 
given in the third book, c. 1 and 2. 

’ ^Iwmr Frfw i 

‘ One and seventy enumerations of the four ages, with a surplus.’ 
A similar reading occurs in several other Pnrdnas ; but none of 
them state of what the surplus or addition consists. But it is, in 
fact, the number of years required to reconcile two computations 
of the Kalpa. The most simple, and, probably, the original, calcu- 
lation of a Kalpa is its being 1000 great ages, or ages of the gods : 

^fW *ri TJ II 

Bhavishya P. Then 4.820.000 years , or a divine age , x 1000 = 
4.320.000.000 years , or a day or night of BrahmtL But a day of 
Brahmd is also seventy-one times a great age multiplied by four- 
teen: 4.320.000 x 71 X 14 = 4.294.0ti0.000, or less than the preceding 
by 25.920.000; and it is to make up for this deficiency, that a 
certain number of years must be added to the computation by 
Manwantaras. According to the Siirya Siddhanta, as cited by 
Mr. Davis (A. R., Vol. 11., 231), this addition consists of a Sandhi to 
each Manwantara, equal to the Satya age, or 1.728.000 years; and 
one similar Sandhi at tlie commencement of the Kalpa:* thus, 
4.320.000x 71 =306.720.000-1- 1.728.000= 306.448.000 x 14 = 4.318.272.000 
-f 1.728.000 = 4.320.000 000. The Paurdiiiks, however, omit the 


* Surya-tiddhiMa, I., 13; p 17 of my edition la the Bibliotheca 
Indica: p. 10 of the American translation, and p. 4 of Pandit Bipii 
Deva Gastrin’s translation. 

4* 
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this is the duration of the Mann, the (attendant) divi- 
nities, and the rest, which is e«jual to 852.000 divine 
years, or to 30G. 720.000 years of mortals, indejiendent 
of the additional period. Fourteen times this period 
constitutes a Brahma day, that is, a day of Brahma; 
the term (Brahma) beinff the derivative form. At the 
' end of this day, a dissolution of the univ'erse occurs,* 
when all the three worlds, earth, and the regions of 
space are consumed with lire. The dwellers of Mahar- 
loka (the region inhabited by the saints who survive 
the world), distressed by the heat, repair then to Jana- 
loka (the region of holy men after their decease). When 
the three worlds are but one mighty ocean, Brahnui, 
who is one with Narayaiia, satiate with the demolition 
of the universe, sleeps upon his serpent-bed — contem- 
plated, the lotos -born, by the ascetic inhabitants of 

Saiullii of the Kalpa , and add the whole compensation to the 
Manwantaras. The amount of this, in whole numbers, is l.S.’>1.42S 
in each Manwantara, or 4.3‘20.0(W x 71 = 306.720.000 + 1.851.42S 
= 308.371.428 X 14 = 4.319.999.992; leaving a very small inferiority 
to the result of the calculation of a Kalpa by a thousand great 
ages. To provide for this deficiency, indeed, very minute sub- 
divisions are admitted into the calculation; and the commentator 
on our text says that the additional years, if of gods, are 3142 
years, 10 months, 8 days, 4 watches, 2 Muhurtas, 8 Kalas, 17 
Kashthas, 2 Nimeshas, and '|, th; if of mortals, 1.851.428 years, 
6 months, 24 days, 12 Kadis, 12 Kalas, 25 Kashthas, and 10 Ni- 
meshas. It will be observed that, in the Kalpa, we have the 
regular descending series 4, 3, 2, with ciphers multiplied ad libitum. 


’ For “the term”, Ac., read : “At the end of this tlay occurs a recoalescence 
of the universe, called Brahma’s contingent recoalescence 

Vide itfra, VI., 3, ad init.: also see the AJdrkaiiSeya-purdna, XL VI., 38. 
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the Janaloka — for a night of equal fliiration with his 
clay; at the close of which he creates anew. Of such 
clays and nights is a year of Brahma composed; and 
a hundred such years constitute his whole life. ‘ One 
Parardha,’ or half his existence, has expired, termina- 
ting with the Maha Kalpa’ called Psiclma. The Kalpa 


' The Itrahma Vaivartn says 108 years; but this is unusual. 
Hrahnui's life is but a Niniesha of Kiishha, according to that 
work ; a Nimesha of Siva, according to the Saira Puriina. 

’ In the last book, the Parardba occurs as a very different 
measure of time; but it is employed here in its ordinary acceptation.* 
’ In theory, the Kalpas are inflnite; as the Bhavishya: 

^raiwf ^r»itrn*n : I 

‘Excellent sages, thousands of millions of Kalpas have pa.ssed; 
and as many are to come.’ In the Linga Puraiia, and others of 
the Saiva division, above thirty Kalpas are named, and some 
account given of several ; but they are , evidently , scctarial 
embellishments. The only Kalpas usually specified are those 
which follow in the text: the one which was the last, or 
the Piidma, and the present or Viiraha. The first is also 

commonly called the Brahma; but the Bhagavata distinguishes 
the Brahma, considering it to be the first of Brahma’s life, 
whilst the Padma was the last of the first Parardha. The 
term Maha, or great, Kalpa, applied to the Padma, is attached 
to it only in a general sense; or, according to the commentator, 
because it comprises, as a minor Kalpa, that in which Brahma 
was born from a lotos. Properly, a great Kalpa is not a day, 
but a life, of Brahma; as in the Brahma Vaivarta: 

?i9fwrgm ^1^: i 

wyTrri^ ii 

‘Chronologcrs compute a Kalpa by the life of Brahma. Minor 
Kalpas, as Saiiivarta and the rest, are numerous.’ Minor Kalpas 

• See Goldstucker's Sanakrit Dictionary, tub voce 
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(or day of Brahmd) termed V&rAha is the first of the 
second period of Brahma’s existence. 


here denote every period of destruction, or those in which the 
Samvarta wind, or other destructive agents, operate. Several, 
other computations of time are found in different Puranas; but it 
will be sufficient to notice one which occurs in the Hari VamM;* 
as it is peculiar, and because it is not quite correctly given in 
M. Langlois’s translation. It is the calculation of the Minava 
time, or time of a Manu: 

10 divine years = a day and night of a Manu. 

10 Minava days = his fortnight. 

10 Manava fortnights = his month. 

12 Manava months = his season. 

6 Manava seasons = his year. 

Accordingly, the commentator says 72000 divine years make up 
his year. The French translation has: “Dix annees des dieux 
font un jour de Manon ; dix jours des dieux font un Pakcha de 
Manou”, &c. The error lies in the expression “jours des dieux", 
and is evidently a mere inadvertence; for, if ten years make a 
day, ten days can scarcely make a, fortnight, 

* French tiaDsUtion of the HarivadUa, Vol. I., pp. 43 et $eg. 
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Narayana’s appearance, in the beginning of the Kalpa, as the 
Yaraha or boar; Pfithivi (Earth) addresses him: he raises the 
world from beneath the waters: hymned by Sanandana and 
the Yogins. The earth floats on the ocean: divided into seven 
zones. The lower spheres of the universe restored. Creation 
renewed. 

Maitreya. — Tell me, mighty sage, how, in the com- 
mencement of the (present) Ealpa, Narayaha, who is 
named Brahma,* created all existent things.’ 

Parasara. — In what manner the divine Brahma, 
who is one with NAr&yaha, created progeny, and is 
thence named the lord of progeny (Prajdpati), the lord 
god, you shall hear.f 

At the close of the past (or Pddma) Kalpa, the divine 
Brahmd, endowed with the quality of goodness, awoke 
from his night of sleep, and beheld the universe void. 
He, the supreme Ndrdyarta, the incomprehensible, the 
sovereign of all creatures, invested with the form of 

‘ This creation is of the secondary order, or Pratisarga ( t(fW4j4) ; 
water, and even the earth, being in existence, and, consequently, 
having been preceded by the creation of Mahat and the elements. 
It is also a different Pratisarga from that described by Manu, in 
which Swayambhu first creates the waters, then the egg: one of 
the simplest forms, and, perhaps, therefore, one of the earliest, in 
which the tradition occurs. 


* Read “that Brahms, who is named Niiayana'’: WHT *111.1*1 till* 

I 

t Read, on the faith of my MSS.: “Hear from me in what manner 
the divine Brahma, one with Narayana, and the god who is lord of the 
Progenitors — pr<y<yo<i-pa*' — , created progeny”: 
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Brahma, the god without beginning, tiie creator of 
all things; of whom, with respect to his name Nariiy aha, 
the god who has the form of Brahmh, the imperishable 
origin* of the world, this verse is repeated: “The 
waters are called Nara, because they were the offspring 
of Nara (the supreme spirit); and, as, in them, his first 
(Ayana) progress (in the character of Brahma) took 
j)lace, he is thence named Naniyaha (lie whose place 
of moving was the waters).'’’ He, the lord,f concln- 

' This is the well-known verse of Manu, I., 10, t rendered, 
by Sir Wm. Jones: “The waters are railed ndrdh , because they 
were the production of Nara, or the spirit of god; and, since 
they were his first ayana, or place of motion, he thence is named 
Narayuna, or moving on the waters.'' Now, although there can 
be little doubt that this tradition is, in substance, the same as 
that of Genesis, the language of the translation is, perhaps, more 
scriptural than is quite warranted. The waters, it is said in the 
text of Manu, were the progeny of Nara, which Kulluka Bhatta 
explains Parainatman, ‘the supreme soul’; that is, they were the 
first productions of god in creation. Ayana, instead of ‘place 


wr: I i 

mrnifiTTifW^ ?nrr rT% ii 

But compare the Mdrkai'icltyn-piirdiai. XI, VII., 1. 

* Prnhhnvnpyaya. See the editor's first note in p. 21, supra. 

f Supply “when the world had become one ocean’’; ^ qt 1 | 

: ’^HTTfr »rrTT 'vnfr % i 

m iiiTT^ur: n 

In the V ishhu-purdna, the last line begins; TITI 1 

The Ilarivnmia — 1., 36 — takes the stanaa from the Mdnava- dharma- 
sdslrn, without alteration. Com|iare the Mahahhdrata, Vana-parvan, 
12952 and 15819; and the ^dnii-parvan , 13168. Also see Goldstucker’s 
Sanskrit IHvtionary, suh voce 

It is beyond doubt that the verses f|Uoted above palter with the 
etymology of the word SHTT^IW- On the laddhita affix which 

cannot mean “son", see the gada on Paniui, IV, 1, 99. 
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ding that within the waters lay the earth, and being 
desirous to raise it up, created another form for that 

of motion’, is explained by .\sraya, ‘place of abiding.’ Niiniyana 
means, therefore, he whose place of abiding was the deep. The 
verse occurs in several of the Puraiias, in general in nearly the 
same words, and almost always ns a quotation, us in our text: 

The Linga, Vayu, and Miirkaiideya 
Puninas, citing the same, have a somewhat different reading, or: 

irnfr TrrT ^ i 

»TTTr^: II* 

‘ Apah (is the same as) Narah, or bodies (Tanavah); such, we have 
heard (from the Vedas), is the meaning of Apah. He who sleeps 
in them is, thence, called Narayaiia.’f The ordinary sense of 
Tanu is either ‘minute’ or ‘body’; nor does it occur amongst 

• The Linga-purdna — Prior Section, LXX , 119 and 120 — has: 

Vnft wrrre ’rm 1 

^ «tKi«»ii : 1 

The Mdrkaiideya-piirtiiia — XLVII., 5 — has, in one MS. that has been 
consulted: 

iTpft »rrTT Tfir ’vpfr % i 

Trre tf?l « WT^ ^nrraw: ii 

A second MS. nas the first lino the same, but, for Tho second: 

71^ m: ^iTTnsnir: i 

And a third MS., while agreeing as to the second line, begins: 

vnfr wrrt 4 ’fT’T I 

Three MSS. of the rriyK-purd/ia have the first verse like this last, and, 
as the second: 

^ ^ ^rrrnnir: i 

In another place the Ytiyu has, according to all my MSS. : 

'vrat wTTwrenr^ Twrr i 

vi^ flif*(<<Hi5t 7t»f »iHi*i*!! : II 

+ “Water is the body of Nara: thus we have heard tho name of water 
eilitainerl. Since Brahma rests on tho water, therefore he is termed 
Narayana " 

Here, and so in tho Vdyu-purdna,— see the last note — nvKI^*f ■ if 
not a copyist's mistake, denotes cause in two kinds, ». e., “hence” in 
an absolute sense. 
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purpose; and, as, in preceding Kalpas, he had assumed 
the sliape of a fish or a tortoise, so, in this, he took 


the synonyms of water in the Nirukta of the Vedas. It may, 
perhaps, he intended to say, that Narah' or Apah has the meaning 
of ‘bodily forms’, in which spirit is enshrined, and of which the 
waters, with Vishiiu resting upon them, are a type; for there is 
much mysticism in the Purahas in which the passage thus occurs. 
Even in them, however, it is introduced in the usual manner, byi 
describing the world as water alone, and Vishnu reposing upon 
the deep: 

^ itirr II 

iflTT » i K i *t Tti n« : ?t II 

Vayu P. * The Bhagavataf has, evidently, attempted to explain 
the ancient text: 


«iiir firfn^ ^ i 

vranfl ii 

'iTTuniff irnr gvitinT: ii 


‘When the embodied god, in the beginning, divided the mnndane 
egg, and issued forth, then, requiring an abiding-place, be created 
the waters : the pure created the pure. In them, his own created, 
he abode for a thousand years, and thence received the name of 
Narayaha: the waters being the product of the embodied deityt’J 
i. e., they were the product of Nara or Vishnu, as the first male 


* The same passage occurs in the Liitga-purdna, Prior Section, LXX., 
IIG and 117. And compare the Mahdbhdrata, Vana-parvan, 15813 — 15. 

These verses, in an almost identical shape, are found In the Kdyu- 
purojia. Sec, farther, the Linga-purdna, Prior Section, IV., 59. 

t II., 10, 10 and 11. 

I Burnouf translates: “Purucha, ayant divise en deux parties Toeuf 
[de Brahma], lorsqn'il en sortit an commencement, reflechit A se fairs un 
lien ou il put se mouvoir; et pur, il crea lea eaux pures. II habita snr 
ces eaux creees par lui, pendant mills annees ; de la vient qui'l refoit le 
nora de Karayana, pares qne les eaux qui sont nees de Pnmeha [sont 
appeUes Naii]." 
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the figure of a boar. Having adopted a foini composed 
of the sacrifices of the Vedas,* for the preservation of 
the whole earth, the eternal,* supreme, and universal 
soul, the great progenitor of created beings, eulogized 
by Sanaka and the other saints who dwell in the sphere 
of holy men (Janaloka); he, the supporter of spiritual 
and material being, plunged into the ocean. The god- 
dess Earth, beholding him thus descending to the sub- 
terrene regions, bowed in devout adoration, and thus 
glorified the god: — 

Prithivi (Earth).— Hail to thee, who art all creatures; 
to thee, the holder of the mace and shell: elevate me 
now from this place, as thou hast upraised me in days 
of old. From thee have I proceeded; of thee do I 
consist; as do the skies and all other existing things. 
Hail to thee, spirit of the supreme spirit; to thee, soul 


or Viraj, and were, therefore, termed Nara: and, from ttieir being 
his Ayana or Sthana, his ‘abiding-place’, comes his epithet of 
Narayaiia. 

' The Varaha form was chosen, says the Vayu P., because it 
is an animal delighting to sport in water.f But it is described, in 
many Purdiias, as it is in the Vishnu, as a type of the ritual of 
the Vedas; as we shall have further occasion to remark. The 
elevation of the earth from beneath the ocean, in this form, was, 
therefore, probably at first an allegorical representation of the 
extrication of the world from a deluge of iniquity, by the rites 
of religion. Geologists may, perhaps, suspect, in the original and 
unmystified tradition, an allusion to a geological fact, or the 
existence of lacustrine mammalia in the early periods of the 
earth. 

* Sthiratman. 
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of soul; to thee, who art discrete and indiscrete matter; 
who art one with tlie elements and with time. Thou 
art the creator of all thin<is, their preserver, and their 
destroyer, in the forms, O lord, of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Kudra, at the seasons of creation, duration, and 
dissolution. When thou hast devoured all things, thou 
reposest on the ocean that sweeps over the world,* 
meditated upon, () Govinda, by the wise. No one 
knoweth thy true nature; and the gods adore thee only 
in the forms it hath pleased thee to assume. They who 
are desirous of final liberation worship thee as the 
supreme Brahma; f and who that adores not Vasudeva 
shall obtain emancipation? Whatever may be appre- 
heniled by the mind, whatever may be perceived by 
the senses, whatever may be discerned by the intellect, 
all is but a form of thee. I am of thee, upheld by thee; 
thou art my creator, and to thee I fly for refuge: hence, 
in this universe, Madhavi (the bride of Madhava or 
Vishnu) is my designation. Triumph to the essence 
of all wisdom, to the unchangeable, t the imperishable: 
triumph to the eternal; to the indiscrete, to the essence 
of discrete things: to him who is both cause and effect; 
who is the universe; the sinless lord ofsacr'ifice;* triumph. 
Thou art sacrifice; thou art the oblation ;§ thou art the 

' Yajnapati ‘the bestower of the beneficial resalta 

of sacrifices.’ 

" Literally, in place of “thou reposest”, &c., “the world haring been 
converted into one ocean, thou reposest": ^ i 

f Head: “Worshipping thee, the supreme Hrahma, they who wore 
desirous of final liberation have compassed it" : 

?rnrRT«r ^ ^ ^rrm gfm i 

; Stiilamaya, “the gross", “the concrete." 

§ Rather, “the formula varhaf”, vathafkdra, 
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mystic Omkara; thou art the sacrificial fires; thou art 
the Vedas, and their dependent sciences; thou art, Hari, 
the object of all worship.' The sun, the stars, the 
planets, the whole world; all that is formless, or that 
has form; all that is visible, or invisible; all, Purushot- 
tama, that 1 have said, or left unsaid; all this. Supreme, 
thou art. Hail to thee, again and again! hail! all hail! 

Pahasara. — The auspicious supporter of the world, 
being thus hymned by the earth, emitted a low mur- 
muring sound, like the chanting of the Sama Veda; 
and the mighty boar, whose eyes were like the* lotos, 
and whose body, vast as the Nila mountain, was of the 
dark colour of the lotos -leaves,'’ uplifted upon his 
ample tusks the earth from the lowest regions. As he 
reared up his head, the waters shed from his brow 
purified the greatf sages, Sanandana and others, resi- 
ding in the sphere of the saints. Through the inden- 
tations made by his hoofs, the waters rushed into the 

' Yajnapuruslia , ‘the male or soul of sacrifice’; 

explained by Yajtiamurti ‘the form or personification 

of sacrifice’; or Yajnarudhya (iflTTTT'H), ‘he who is to be 
propitiated by it.’ 

* Vuruha Avatiira. The description of the figure of the boar 
is much more particularly detailed in other Puranas. As in tlie 
Vayu : “The boar was ten Yojanas in breadth, a thousand Yojanas 
high; of the colour of a dark cloud; and his roar was like thunder; 
his bulk was vast ns a mountain; his tusks were white, sharp, 
and fearful; fire flashed from his eyes like lightning, and he was 
radiant us the sun; his shoulders were round, fat, and large; he 
Strode along like a powerful lion; his haunches were fat, his loins 


Supply “full-blowu", Sfiliufa. 
f Supply “sinless”, apakatmathn. 
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lower worlds with a thundering noise. Before his 
breath the pious denizens of Janaloka were scattered; 

were slender, and his body was smooth and beautiful.” * The 
Matsya P. describes the Yaralia in the same words, witli one or 
two unimportant varieties. The Bhagavata f indulges in tliat 
amplification which marks its more recent composition, and 
describes the Varalia as issuing from the nostrils of Brahma, at 
first of the size of the thumb, or an inch long, and presently 
increasing to the stature of an elephant. That work also sub- 
joins a legend of the death of the demon Iliraiiyaksha, t who, in 
a preceding existence, was one of Vishiiu's doorkeepers, at bis 
palace in Vaikuiitha. Having refused admission to a party of 
Munis, they cursed him; and he was, in consequence, bom as 
one of the sons of Diti. When the earth, oppressed by the weight 
of the mountains, sank down into the waters, Vishnu was beheld 
in the subterrene regions, or Rasatala, by Hiraiiyaksha, in the 
act of carrying it off. The demon claimed the eartli, and defied 
Vishnu to combat; and a conflict took place, in which Hiranyaksha 
was slaiti. This legend has not been met with in any other 
Puraria, and certainly does not occur in the chief of them, any 
more than in our text. In the Moksha Dharma of the Mababhd- 
rata, c. 33, Vishnu destroys the demons, in the form of the Vardba; 
but no particular individual is specified; nor docs the elevation 
of the earth depend upon their discomfiture. The Kalikfi Upa- 
puraiia has an absurd legend of a conflict between §iva as a 



f III., 13, 18 et teq. 
; III., 18 and 19. 
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and the Munis sought for shelter amongst the bristles 
upon the scriptural body of the boar, trembling as he 
rose up, supporting the earth, and dripping with 
moisture. Then the great sages, Sanandana and the 
rest, residing continually in the sphere of saints, were 
inspired with delight; and, bowing lowly, they praised 
the stem-eyed upholder of the earth.* 

Triumph, lord oflordssupreme;Kesava, 
sovereign of the earth, the wielder of the mace, the 
shell, the discus, and the sword: cause of production, 
destruction, and existence. Thou art, O god: there is 
no other supreme condition but thou. Thou, lord, art 
the person of sacrifice: for thy feet are the Vedas; thy 
tusks are the stake to which the victim is bound; in 
thy teeth are the offerings; thy mouth is the altar; thy 
tongue is the fire; and the hams of thy body are the 
sacrificial grass. Thine eyes, 0 omnipotent, are day 
and night; thy head is the seat of all, the place of 
Brahma; thy mane is all the hymns of the Vedas; thy 
nostrils are all oblations: 0 thou, whose snout is the 
ladle of oblation; whose deep voice is the chanting of 
the Sama Veda; whose body is the hall of sacrifice; 
whose joints are the different ceremonies; and whose .. 
ears have the properties of both voluntary and obliga- 
tory rites : ‘ do thou, who art eternal, who art in size a 

Sarabha, a fabuloas animal, and Vishnu as the Varaha, in which 
the latter suffers himself and his offspring begotten upon earth to 
be slain. 

’ This, which is nothing more than the development of the 
notion that the Varaha incarnation typifies the ritual of the Vedas, 

* Hereabouts the translation is not ver; literal. 
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mountain,* be propitious. We acknowledge thee, who 
hast traversed tlie world, O universal form, to be the 
beginning, the continuance, and the destruction of all 
things: tliou art the supreme god. Have pity on us, 
0 lord of conscious and uucouscious beings. The orb 
of the earth is seen seated on the tip of thy tusks, as 
if thou hadst been sporting amidst a lake where the 
lotos floats, and hadst borne away the leaves covered 
with soil. The space between heaven and earth is 
occuf)ied by thy body, O thou of unecjualled glory, 
resplendent with the power of pervading the universe, 
O lord, for the benefit of all. Thou art the aim of all: 
there is none other than thee, sovereign of the world: 
this is thy might, by which all things, fixed or movable, 
are pervaded. This form, which is now beheld, is thy 
form, as one essentially with wisdom. Those who have 
not practised devotion conceive erroneously of the 
nature of the world. The ignorant, who do notperceive 
that this universe is of the nature of wisdom, and judge 
of it as an object of j)erception only, are lost in the 
ocean of spiritual ignorance. But they who know true 
wisdom, and whose minds are pure, behold this whole 
world as one with divine knowledge, as one with thee, 
O god. Be favourable, O universal spirit: raise up this 
earth, for the habitation of created beings. Inscrutable 
deity, whose eyes are like lotoses, give us felicity. O 
lord, thou art endowed with the quality of goodness: 

is repealed in most of tiie Puriiiias, in the same or nearly the 
same words. 


■ The MSS. within my reach omit the words answering to “who art 
in size a mountain". 
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raise up, Govincla, this earth, for the general good. 
Grant us happiness, O lotos-eyed. May this, thy activity 
in creation, be beneficial to the earth. Salutation to 
thee. Grant us happiness, 0 lotos-eyed. 

Paba-sara. — The supreme being thus eulogized, up- 
holding the earth, raised it quickly, and placed it on 
the summit of the ocean, where it floats like a mighty 
vessel, and, from its expansive surface, does not sink 
beneath the waters.* Then, having levelled the earth, 
the great eternal deity divided it into portions, by 
mountains. He who never wills in vain created, by his 
irresistible power, those mountains again upon theeaidii, 
which had been consumed at the destruction of the 
world. JIaving then divided the earth into seven great 
portions or continents, as it was before, he constructed, 
in like manner, the four (lower) spheres, earth, sky, 
heaven, and the sphere of the sages (Maharloka). Thus 
Hari, the four-faced god, invested with the quality of 
activity, and taking the form of Brahma, accomplished 
the creation. But he (Brahma) is only the instrumental 
cause of things to be created; the things that are capable 
of being created arise from nature as a common material 
cause. With exception of one instrumental cause alone, 
there is no need of any other cause; for (imperceptible) 
substance becomes perceptible substance according to 
the powers with which it is originally imbued. 'f 


' This seems equivalent to the ancient notion of a plastic 


* A Urge portion of the present chapter, down to this point, has been 
translated anew in Original Samkrit TeiU, Part IV., pp. 32 and 33. 

t ^prn»rt i 

TT V t « i ^H^ yTT w % : it 

1 . 6 
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nature; “all parts of matter being supposed able to form them- 
selves artificially and methodically •••to the greatest advan- 
tage of their present respective capabilities.” This, which Cud- 
worth (c. III.) calls liylozoism, is not incompatible with an active 
creator: “not •• tliat lie should aviovQyilv ct/iarta, set his 
own hand ••to every work,” which, as Aristotle says, would 
be, azTQsneg •• xoi ©teii, unbecoming God; but, ns in the 
case of Brahma and other subordinate agents, that they should 
occasion the various developments of crude nature to lake 
place, by supplying that will, of which nature itself is incapable. 
Action being once instituted by an instrumental medium , or by 
the will of an intellectual agent, it is continued by powers, or a 
vitality inherent in nature or the matter of creation itself. The 
efficiency of such subordinate causes was advocated by Plato, 
Aristotle, and others; and the opinion of Zeno, as staled by 
Laertius, might he taken for a translation of some such passage 
as that in our text: “ 'Eoti de (featg Vhg e§ avr/Js xivox\utvij 
xaxa a'lEQuaiixovg i-nyovg, a imtlnvau te xai avvixovaa 
TO avrijg iv loQta^iivotg XQovotg, xai TOiavTa dpmao a(p' 
o'iiov urttx()ii}rj. Nature is a habit moved from itself, according 
to •• seminal principles; perfecting and containing those several 
things which in determinate times are produced from it, and acting 
agreeably to that from which it was secreted.” Intell. System, 
I., 328. So the commentator illustrates our text , by observing 
that the cause of the budding of rice is in its own seed, and its 
development is from itself, though its growth takes place only 

These rather obscure verses lend themselves, without violence, to some 
such interpretation as the following: “lie is only the ideal cause of 
the potenciet to be created in the work of creation; and from him 
proceed the potencies to be created, after they have become the real 
cause. Save that one ideal cause, there is no other to which the 
world can be referred. Worthiest of ascetics, through its potency — i. c., 
through the potency of that came — every created thing comes by its proper 
nature.” 

In the Vedanta and Nyaya, nimitta is the efficient cause, as contrasted 
with updddna, the material cause. In the Sankhya, pradhdna implies 
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at a determinate season, in consequence of the instrumental 
agency of the rain. 


the functions of both. The author, it appears, means to express, in the 
passage before us, that Brahma is a cause superior to pradhana. This 
cause he calls nimitta. It was necessary, therefore, in the translation, 
to choose terms neither Vedanta nor Sankbya. “Ideal cause” and “real 
cause” may, perhaps, answer the purpose. 


5 * 
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Vislii'iu as Brahma creates the world. General characteristics of 
creation. Brahnui meditates , and gives origin to, immovable 
things, animals, gods, men. Speeiftc creation of nine kinds: 
Mahat, Tnnmntra, Aindriya. inanimate objects, animals, gods, 
men, Anugraha, and Kanniara. More particular account of 
creation. Origin of difl'erent orders of beings from Brahma’s 
body under different conditions; and of llie Vedas from his 
mouths. All things created again us they existed in a former 
Kalpa. 

Maitreya. — Now unfold to me, Brahman, how this 
deity created the gods, sages, progenitors, demons, 
men, animals, trees, and the rest, that abide on earth, 
in heaven, or in the waters; how Brahma, at creation, 
made the world, with the (pialitics, the characteristics, 
and the forms of things. ‘ 

Parasara. — I will explain to you, Maitreya: listen 
attentively, how this deity, the lord of all, created the 
gods and other beings. 


' The terms here employed are for qualities, Guiias; which, 
as we have already noticed, are those of goodness, foulness, and 
darkness.* The characteristics or Swabhavas arc the inherent 
properties of the qualities, by which they act, as soothing, terrific, 
or stupefying; and the forms, Swan’ipas, are the distinctions of 
biped, quadruped, brute, bird, fish, and the like. 


* See Professor Wilson’s note in p. 34, supra, and the appended 
comment. 
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Whilst he (Brahind) formerly, in the beginning of 
the Kalpas,* was meditating on creation, there appeared 
a creation beginning with ignorance, and consisting of 
darkness. From that great being appeared fivefold 
Ignorance, consisting of obscurity, illusion, extreme 
illusion, gloom, utter darkness.' The creation of the 
creator thus plunged in abstraction was the fivefold 
(immovable) world, without intellect or reflection, void 
of perception or sensation, incapable of feeling, and 


' Or Tamas i Moha Maliumoha 

Tiiiiiisra (7rrf*TO), AnJliatiimisra (v^fTTfiTOr) ; they are the 
five kinds of obstruction, Vipary.iya of soul’s liberation. 

According to the Siinkhya, they are explained to be; 1. The be- 
lief of material substance being the same with spirit; 2. Notion 
of property or possession, and consequent attachment to objects, 
as children and the like, ns being one’s own; 3. Addiction to the 
enjoyments of sense; 4. Impatience or wrath; and 5. Fear of pri- 
vation or death. They are called, in the Patanjala philosophy, 
the five afilietions, Klesa but are similarly explained by 

Avidyii (’^rftrtsn), ‘ ignorance’; Asmitii (^f^'fll) , ‘selfishness’, 
literally ‘I-amness’; Kaga (4^Wl), ‘love’; Dwesha (^[^), ‘hatred’; 
and Abhinivesa ‘dread of temporal suffering’. San- 

khya Karika, pp. 148-150. This creation by Brahma in the Varaha 
Kalpa begins in the same way, and in the same words, in most 
of the Puniilas. The Bbagavataf reverses the order of these 
five products, and gives them, Andbatamisra, Tamisra, Mabamoha, 
Moha, and Tamas; a variation obviously more immethodical than 
the usual reading of the text, and adopted, no doubt, * merely for 
the sake of giving the passage an air of originality. 


' Compare Original Samkrit Tej-u, Part I., p. 20. 
f lib, 12, 2. In the same Purina, III., 20, 18, we have tamisra 
amihntamisra, tamas, moha, and mahdtamas. 

; ? 
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destitute of motion.'* Since immovable things were 
first created, this is called the first creation, f Brahma, 


‘ This is not to be confounded with elementary creation, al- 
though the description would very well apply to that of crude 
nature or Pradhuna; but, as will be seen presently, we have here 
to do with final productions, or the forms in which the previously 
created elements and faculties arc more or less perfectly aggre- 
gated. The first class of these forms is here said to be immovable 
things ; that is, the mineral and vegetable kingdoms : for the solid 
earth, with its mountains, and rivers, and seas, was already pre- 
pared for their reception. The ‘fivefold’ immovable creation is, 
indeed, according to the comment, restricted to vegetables, five 
orders of which are enumerated, or: 1. trees; 2. shrubs; 3. climb- 
ing plants; 4. creepers; and 5. grasses. J 


* ipiff I 

« 

“Of him meditating teas a fivefold creation — viz., of things — without 
reflection, devoid of clearness in all mailers external and internal, dull 
of nature, essentially immovable.” 

Another reading of the second line gives 

being taken in connexion with the meaning is, 

then; “devoid of reflection on external objects, endowed with inward mani- 
festations." This is according to the commentary, which interprets the 
“inward manifestations” as being cognitions chiefly of a sensual kind. 

The word as used in the stanza quoted, is very unusual. 


“Inasmuch as things immovable are designated as primary, this is dis- 
tinguished as the primary creation.” 

The commentator refers to a sacred text for the explanation that im- 
movable things are technically styled “primary”, mukhga, on the ground 
that they were produced at the beginning of the creation of the gods 
and others; di T HWdjMt i: ifrwT 

I 


See the editor's first note in p. 75, infra. 

J In the words of the commentary; (fl tl I <D 

I But the grammar here looks very doubtful. 
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beholding that it was defective,* designed anotlier; and, 
whilst he thus meditated, the animal creation was mani- 
fested, to the products of which the term Tiryaksrotas 
is applied, from their nutriment following a winding 
course. ’f These wei*e called beasts, &c.: and their 
characteristic was the quality of darkness; they being 
destitute of knowledge, uncontrolled in their conduct, t 
and mistaking error for wisdom; being formed of ego- 
tism and self-esteem, § labouring under the twenty- 
eight kinds of imperfection,® manifesting inward sen- 


’ Tiryak ‘crooked’, and Srotas ‘a canal’. 

’ Twenty-eight kinds of Badhas whieh, in the Sdnkhya 

system, mean disabilities, as defects of the senses, blindness, deaf- 
ness, Ac.; and defects of intellect, discontent, ignorance, and the 
like. S. Karika, pp. 148, 151. In place of Badha, however, the 
more usual reading, as in the Bhiigavata, Viiraha, and Markaii- 
Jeya Puraiias , is Vidha , ‘kind’, ‘sort’, || as 

Vltimil'. implying twenty-eight sorts of animals. These arc 
thus specified in the Bhiigavata, III., 10 , 20-22: Six kinds have 
single hoofs: nine have double, or cloven, hoofs; and thirteen 
have five claws, or nails, instead of hoofs. The first are the 

* Because, according to the commentator, the universe “did not at 
y(t possess that which is the purpose of man’’, namely, sacrificial acts 
and the knowledge of Brahma. The purport is, that human beings were 
not yet created: for only they can comply with the ceremonial require- 
ments of the Mimamsa, and pursue the study of the Vedanta. The words 
of the commentator are: 7f irr i 

See, further, my third note in p. 73, i/i/'ra. 

+ “Since the channel for their food is in a horizontal position”, agree- 
ably to the commentator, who refers to authority for this explanation. 

1 “Taking the wrong way”, utpatliagrahin. 

§ I Compare the remarks under irfH^rPT io 

Goldstucker’s Sanskrit Dictionary. 

{J But see Panini, IV., 2, 64. 

^ Harkaiiiqia-pttrdtia, 2LV1I., 20. 
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sations, and associating with each other (according to 
their kinds).* 

Beholding this creation also imperfect, Brahma again 
meditated; and a third creation appeared, abounding 
with the quality of goodness, termed L’rdhwasrotas. ‘ 
The beings thus produced in the Urdhwasrotas creation 
were endowed with pleasure and enjoyment, unencum- 
bered internally or externally, and luminous within and 
without. f This, termed the creation of immortals, t 

horse, the mule, the ass, the yak, the Sarahha, and the Gaura 
or white deer. The second are the cow, the goat, the buffalo, 
the hog, the gayal, the black deer, the antelope, the camel, and 
the sheep. The last are the dog, jack.al, wolf, tiger, cat, hare, 
porcupine, lion, monkey, elephant, tortoise, lizard, and alligator. § 

‘ Urdhwa (^) , ‘above’, and .Srotas, as before; their nourish- 
ment being derived from the exterior, not from the interior, of 
the body; according to the commentator: 

igfm ^ w. I as a text of the Vedas has it: 

‘Through satiety derived from even beholding ambrosia’; 

I il 

* TniT:iTwnn% ^ i 

“Endowed with inward manifestations, and mutually in ignorance about 
their kind and nature." 

“Those beings in which was a preponderance of happy and pleasurable 
feelings, and that were nndnll externally and internally, and possessed 
outward and inward manifestations, were called Urdhwasrotas.” 

* Deva-rarga. 

§ “Black deer” is kriehna; “antelope”, ruru; “lizard”, godhd; and 
“alligator”, makara. 

II The gods are called urdhirasrotae , because they obtain their food 
eitraneonsly to the body. That is to say, the bare sight of aliment 
stands, to them, in place of eating it: “for there is satisfaction from the 
mere beholding of ambrosia”. So says — not a Vaidik text, but — the 
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was the third performance of Brahma, who, although 
well pleased with it, still found it incompetent to fulfil 
his end.* Continuing, therefore, his meditations, there 
sprang, m consequence of his infallible purpose, f the 
ci’eation termed Arviiksrotas, from indiscrete nature. 
The products of this are termed Arvaksrotas,' from 
the downward current (of their nutriment). They 
abound with the light of knowledge; but the qualities 
of darkness and of foulness predominate. Hence they 
are afflicted by evil, and are repeatedly impelled to 
action. They have knowledge both externally and in- 
ternally, and are the instruments (of accomplishing the 
object of creation, the liberation of soul).f These crea- 
tures were mankind. § 

I have thus explained to you, excellent Muni, six^ 


' Arvuk (l|4l^), ‘ilownwarils’, and Srotas (^jTl'flH.)! ‘i’anal'.| 
’ This rockoning is not very easily reconciled with the crea- 

rommentator. The ^notation from the Veda, which he adds, in support 
of his view, is: if f ^ I 

YfT I “The gods do not, indeed, either oat or drink, tlaving 

looked upon this ambrosia, they are satislied.” 

" The translation is here somewhat compressed. 

t Satydli/iidhiiyin , — hero an epithet of Brahma, — “true to his will". 
The commentator explains it by sutya-saiikaljia. 

I The words in brackets are supplied by the translator. The com- 
mentator says: Ifl, I Allusion is made, 

in the original text, to man's exclusive prerogative to engage in sacrifice 
and to explore the nature of spirit. See the editor's first note in p. 71, 
fupra. 

I For another rendering, see Original Snntkrit Textr, Part I., pp. 20 
and 21. 

I! Men are called arvdk»rotan, because they are developed by means 
of their food going downwards. So says the commentator: l^4l* 

>na: ^rnrr: i Possibly 

the right word is avdkgrotas. 
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creations. The first creation was that of Mahat or In- 
tellect, which is also called the creation of Brahmi. ' 
The second was that ot the rudimental principles (Tan- 
inatra.s), thence tenued the elemental creation (Bhiitar 
sarga). The third was the modified form of egotism,* 
termed the organic creation, or creation of the senses 
(Aindriyaka). These three were the Prakfita creations, 
the developments of indiscrete nature, preceded by the 
indiscrete principle. “ The fourth or fundamental crea- 
tions ileaoribed ; for, as presently enumerated, the stages of creation 
are seven. The commentator, however, considers the Urdhwa- 
srotas creation, or that of the superhuman beings, to be the same 
with that of the Indriyas or senses, over which they preside; by 
which the number is reduced to six.f 

’ This creation being the, work of the supreme spirit, 

according to the com- 
mentator: or it might have been understood to mean, that Brahma 
was then created, being, as we have seen, identilied with Mahat, 
‘active intelligence’, or the operating will of the Supreme. See 
note in p. 33, supra. 

’ The text is: I which is, as rendered 

in the text, ‘creation preceded by, or beginning with, Baddhi, in- 


* “Modified form of egotism" here translates vaikdrika; and this is 
synonymons with sdtUnka. the adjective of sntltra. See Professor Wilson’s 
note in p. 34, and the editor’s comment in p. 35, supra. 

f Mention has been made, in the second chapter, of three creations, 
denominated mahattattwa, hhuta, and indriya; and we have jnst read of 
four, the muk/iya, liryaksrotas , lirdhirasrolas , and arrdksrotas. The in- 
driya comprehends the urdliirasrotas, according to the commentator. Ho 
speaks of a reading “seven”, instead of “six”; when, he says, the ur- 
dhirasrotas is not comprised in the indriya; and the order of the crea- 
tions is as follows: mahattattu-a , bhuta, indriya, mukhya, tiryaksrotas, 
urdhicoirolas, and arrdksrotas. 

I Most of my copies of the commentary have; 
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tion (of perceptible things) was that of inanimate 
bodies.* The fifth, the Tairyagyonya creation, was 
that of animals. The sixth was the ITdhwasrotas crea- 
tion, or that of the divinities. The creation of the 
ArvAksrotas beings was the seventh, and was that of 
man. There is an eighth creation, termed Anugraha, 
which possesses both the qualities of goodness and 

telligence.’ The niles of euphony would, however, admit of a 
mute negative being inserted, or 'S I ‘preceded 

by ignorance’; that is, by the chief principle, crude nature or 
I’radhana, which is one with ignorance: but this seems to depend 
on notions of a later date and more partial adoption than those 
generally prevailing in our authority; and the first reading, there- 
fore, has been preferred. It is also to be obser\-ed, that the first 
unintellectual creation was that of immovable objects (as in p. 69, 
supra'), the original of which is 

and all ambiguity of construction is avoided. The reading is also 
established by the text of the Linga Puraiia, which enumerates 
the different series of creation in the words of the Vishiiu, except 
in this passage, which is there transposed, with a slight variation 
of the reading. Instead of 

it is 

»Tf7T: i 

‘The first creation was that of Mahat; Intellect being the first in 
manifestation.’ The reading of the Yayu P. is still more tauto- 
logical, but confirms that here preferred: 

See also note 2 in the next page. 

* gwr ^ i 

“And the fourth creation is here the primary; /or things immovable 
are emphatically known as primary.” 

See the editor's second note in p. 70, supra. 
t Linga-purma, Prior Section, LXX., 162. 
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darkness.' Of these creations five are secondary and 
three are primary.* But there is a ninth, tlie Kauimira 


' The .\inigrnlm creation, of which no notice has been found 
in the Mahiibhiiratn, seems to have been borrowed from the Siin- 
khya philosophy. It is more partieularly described in the Padma, 
Markandeya, • Linga, f and Matsya Puraiias; as: 


fWT ^ 


‘The fifth is the Aungraha creation, whicli is subdivided into four 
kinds; by obstruction, disability, perfectness, and acquiescence.’ 
This is the Pratyayasarga or intellectual creation of the Saukhyas 
(S. Kiirikii, V. 46, p. 146); the creation of which we have a notion, 
or to which we give assent (Anugraha), in contradistinction to 
organic creation, or that existence of which we have sensible per- 
ception. In its specific subdivisions, it is the notion of certain 
inseparable properties in the four different orders of beings: ob- 
struction or stolidity in inanimate things; inability or imperfection 
in animals; perfectibility in man; and acquiescence or tranquil 
enjoyment in gods. So also the Vayu P. ; 

fwnirRt ii 


’ Or Vnikfita, derived mediately from the first principle, through 
its Vikfitis, ‘productions’ or ‘developments’; and Prakfita, derived 
more immediately from the chief principle itself. .Mahat and the 
two forms of Ahaihkiira, or the rudimental elements and the 
senses, constitute the latter class; inanimate beings, &c. compose 
the former: or the latter are considered as the work of Brahma, 
whilst the three first are evolved from I’radhana. So the Vayu: 


' XLVII., 28; where, however, the second half of the stania is read; 

ftran TPWT gm ^ i 

■{• Prior Section, LXX., 157. 

I The Vn^u-purdiia, to the same effect — only that it .substitutes “eighth" 
for “fifth" — as the verses given above, is cited by the commentator. 
Then follows the stanza with which the note concludes. 
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creation, which is both primary and secondary. ' These 
are the nine creations of the great progenitor of all, 


‘Tlic three creations beginning with Intelligence are elemental; 
blit the six creations which proceed from the scries of which In- 
tellect is the first are the work of llrahnui.’ 

' We must have recourse, here also, to other Puniiias, for the 
elucidation of this term. The Kaumara creation is the ricalion 
of Riidra or Nilalohita, a form of Siva, by Ilrahma, which is sub- 
sequently de.scribed in our text, and of certain other mind-born 
sons of Hrahniil, of whose birth the Vishiiu P. gives no further 
account. They are elsewhere termed Sanatkumara, Sanunda, Sa- 
naka, and Saiiatana, with sometimes a fifth, Uibhu, added. These, 
declining to create progeny, remained, as the name of the first 
implies, ever boys, Kumiiras; that is, ever pure and innocent; 
whence their creation is called the Kaumara. Thus the Viiyu: 

■^1% wi % wi ^nwRTtJisr: i 

^ II 

I ^ "*1 % I 

r«iTM^T: *** ii 


And the Linga has: 




‘Being ever as he was born, he is here called a youth; and hence 
his name is well known as Sanatkumara.’ This authority makes 
Sanatkumara and Ribhu the two first born of all : 


lit 


whilst the text of the Hari Variisa limits the primogeniture to 
Sanatkumara: 


In another place, however, it enumerates, apparently, six, or the 


' Prior Section, LXX., 174. 
t Prior Sectiou, LXX., 170 and 171. 
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and, both as primary and secondary, are the radical 
causes of the world, proceeding from the sovereign 
creator. What else dost thou desire to hear? 


above four, with Sana, and either Ribhu or another Sanatana: 
for the passage is corrupt. The French translation* ascribes a 
share in creation to Sanatkumaru: ‘Les sept Pradjapatis, Roudra, 
Scanda (son fils), et Sanatcouniara se niirent a produire les etres, 
repaudant partont I’inepuisable energie du Dieu.’ The original is : 

lit 

Sankshipya is not ‘repandant', but ‘restraining’ ; and Tishthatab, 
being in the dual number, relates, of course, to only two of the 
series. The correct rendering is: ‘These seven (Prajapatis) created 
progeny; and so did Rudra: but Skanda and Sanatkumara, re- 
straining their power, abstained (from creation).’ So the com- 
mentator; 

These sages, however, live as long as Brahma; and they are only 
created by him in the first Kalpa, although their generation is 
very commonly, but inconsistently, introduced in the Varaha or 
Padma Kalpa. This creation, says the text, is both primary 
(Prakfita) and secondary (Vaikfita). It is the latter, according 
to the commentator, as regards the origin of these saints from 
Brahma; it is the former, as affects Rudra, who, though proceed- 
ing from Brahma, in a certain form was in essence equally an 
immediate production of the first principle. These notions, the 
birth of Rudra and the saints, seem to have been borrowed from 
the Saivas, and to have been awkwardly engrafted upon the Vai- 
shiiava system. Sanatkumara and his brethren! are always de- 
scribed, in the Saiva Puraiias, as Yogins: as the Kiirma, after 
enumerating them, adds: 


• Vol. I., p. 6. 
t Stanza 44. 

! On the subject of these personages, see Original Sanskrit Texts, 
passim, and the Sdnihya-sA'a, Preface, pp. 13 et seg., foot-note. 
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Maitbeya. — Thou hast briefly related to me, Muni, 
the creation of the gods and other beings. I am de- 
sirous, chief of sages, to hear from thee a more ample 
account of their creation. 

Parasara. — Created beings, although they are de- 
stroyed (in their individual forms) at the periods of 
dissolution, yet, being affected by the good or evil acts 
of former existence, they are never exempted from 
their consequences; and, when Brahma creates the 
world anew, they are the progeny of his will, in the 
fourfold condition of gods, men, animals, or inanimate 
things. Brahma then, being desirous of creating the 
four orders of beings, termed gods, demons, progeni- 

‘ These five, O Brahmans, were Yogins, who acquired entire 
exemption from passion;’ and the Hari Vamsa, although rather 
Vaishnava than Saiva, observes, that the Yogins celebrate these 
six, along with Kapila, in Yoga works: 

wfrnrf i 

ii* 

The idea seems to have been amplified also in the Saiva works; 
for the Linga P. describes the repeated birth of Siva, or Vama- 
deva, as a Kumara, or boy, from Brahma, in each Kalpa, who 
again becomes four. Thus, in the twenty-ninth Kalpa, Sweta- 
lohita is the Kumiira; and he becomes Sananda, Nandana, Viswa- 
nanda, Upanandana; all of a white complexion: in the thirtieth, 
the Kumara becomes Virajas, Vivahu, Visoka, Viswabhavana; 
all of a red colour: in the thirty-first, he becomes four youths of 
a yellow colour; and, in the thirty-second, the four Kumaras were 
black. All these are, no doubt, comparatively recent additions to 
the original notion of the birth of Rudra and the Kumaras; itself 
obviously a sectarial innovation upon the primitive doctrine of 
the birth of the Prajapatis or will-born sons of Brahma. 

* Stanza 12439. 
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tors, and men, collected his mind into itself.* Whilst 
thus concentrated, the quality of darkness pervaded 
his body: and thence the demons (the Asuras) were 
first horn, issuing from his thigh. Brahma then aban- 
doned that form which was composed of the rudiment 
of darkness, and which, being deserted by him, became 
night. Coutiiiuiug to create, but assuming a different 
shape, he e.\perienced pleasure; and thence from his 
mouth proceeded the gods, endowed with the quality 
of goodness. The form abandoned by him became day, 
in which the good (juality predominates; and hence by 
day the gods are most powerful, and by night the de- 
mons. lie next adopted another person, in which the 
rudiment of goodness also preva'ded; and, thinking of 
himself as the father of the world, the progenitors (the 


’ Ttiese rcitcraled, and not always very congruous, accounts 
of the creation are explained, by the Puriihas, as referring to dif- 
ferent Kalpas or renovations of the world, and therefore involring 
no incompatibility. A better reason for their appearance is, the 
probability that they have been borrowed from different original 
authorities. The account that follows is evidently modified by 
the Yogi Saivas, by its general mysticism, and by the expressions 
with which if begins: 


‘Collecting his mind into itself, I according to the 

comment, is llic performance of the Yoga (Ytiyuje). The term 
Ambhaihsi, lit., ‘waters’, for the four orders of beings, gods, de- 
mons, men, and Pitfis, is, also, a peculiar, and, probably, mystic, 
term. The commentator says it occurs in the Vedas, as a synonym 
of gods, &c.: Tpirfii I ^ ifTT 

The Vayu Purana derives it from "to shine’; be- 
cause the different orders of beings shine, or flourish, severally, 
by moonlight, night, day, and twilight: HTfRT Ac- 
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Pitris) were born from his side.* The body, when he 
abandoned it, became the Sandhya (or evening twi- 
light), the interval between day and night. Brahind 
then assumed another person, pervaded by the quality 
of foulness; and from this, men, in whom foulness (or 
passion) predominates, were produced. Quickly aban- 
doning that body, it became morning twilight, or the 
dawn. At the appearance of this light of day, men 
feel most vigour; while the progenitors are most power- 
ful in the evening season. In this manner, Maitreya, 
Jyotsni(dawn), Katii (night), Ahan (day), and Sandhya 
(evening), are the four bodies of Brahma invested by 
the three qualities. ‘ 


' This account is given in several other Purdiias: in the Kiirnia, 
with more simplicity; in the Padma, Lingii, and Vayu, with more 
detail. The Bluiguvafa, as usual, amplifies still more copiously, 
and mixes up much absurdity with the account. Thus, the person 
of Sandhya, ‘evening twilight’, is thus described: “She appeared 
with eyes rolling with passion, whilst her lotos-Iikc feet sounded 
with tinkling ornaments: a muslin vest depended from her waist, 
secured by a golden zone: her breasts were protuberant and close 
together; her nose was elegant; her teeth, beautiful; her face 
was bright with smiles, and she modestly concealed it with the 
skirts of her robe; whilst the dark curls clustered round her 
brow.”f Tlie Asuras address her, and win her to become their 


' “Of the world" and “from his side" are adopted from the com- 
mentary. 

t nhagavnta-jiiiriiiin. 111., 20, 20-31: 

I W 1*1 *ilwi I 
I. ■ 6 
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Next, fi’om Brahma, in a form composed of the quali- 
ty of foulness, was produced hunger, of whom anger 
was born; and the god put forth, in darkness, beings 
emaciate with hunger, of hideous aspects, and with 
long beards. Those beings hastened to the deity. Such 
of them as exclaimed Oh preserve us! were, thence, 
called Kaksluusas: others, who cried out Let us eat, 


briJe. To till; four forms of our text the same work adils: 
Taiulri, ‘sloth'; Jfimbhai'm, ‘yawning'; Nidra, ‘sleep’; Unmada, 
‘insanitj-’; Antardhana, ‘disappearance’; Pratibimba, + ‘reflexion’; 
which become the property of Piiachas, Kimnaras, lihiitas, Gan- 
dharvus, Vidyfidharas, Sadhyas, Pitfis, and Manus. The hotions 
of night, day, twilight, and moonlight being derived from Brahma 
seem to have originated with the Vedas. ■ Thus, the commentator 
on the Bhagavata observes: WT 

: I ‘That which was his body, and was left, was 
darkness: this is the Sruti.’ All the authorities place night before 
day, and the Asuras or Titans, before the gods , in tlie order of 
appearance; as did Hesiod and other ancient tbeogouists. 

’ From Kaksh ‘to preserve.’ 


• TTWr^ % I 

“Those among them that called out ‘Not so: oh! let him be saved!' 
mere named Uakshasas.” 

It is related, in the Dhdgnvata-purdna, III., 20, 19-2! , that Brahm.a 
transformed himself into night, invested with a body. This the Yakshas 
and R.-ikshasas seized upon, o.xclaiming “Do not spare it; devour it." 
Brahma cried out “Don't devour me; spare me." 

The original of Brahmas petition is: ?TI ^TT | 

For yakuha, as implied in jakshula, see the editor's fourth note in 
the next page. 

+ The Ilhdgavala-purdjia has the strange term pralydtmya. i^atihimha 
occurs in Sridhara Swamin’s elucidation of it. 

Jrimbhana, just above, has been substituted for Professor Wilson's 
jrimbhikd. 
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were denominated, from that expression, Yakshas.' 
Beholding them so disgusting, the hairs of Brahma* 
were shrivelled up, and, first falling from his head, 
were again renewed upon it. From their falling, they 
became serpents, called Sarpa, from their creeping, 
and Ahi, because they had deserted the head.® The 
creator of the world, being incensed, then created fierce 
beings, who were denominated goblins, Bhiitas (ma- 
lignant fiends), and eaters of flesh, f The Gandharvas 
were next born, imbibing melody. Drinking of the 
goddess of speech, they were born, and thence their 
appellation.* 

The divine Brahma, influenced by their material 
energies, having created these beings, made others of 
his own will. Birds he formed from his vital vigour; 
sheep, from his breast; goats, from his mouth; kine, 
from his belly and sides; and horses, elephants, Sara- 
bhas, Gayals, deer, camels, mules, antelopes, t and other 


‘ From Yaksh (^),§ ‘to eat.’ 

’ From Srip (^^), serpo, ‘to creep’, and from Ha (^), ‘to 
abandon. ’ 

* Gam dhayantab (irf ‘ drinking speech.’ 


* VedLis, in the San.skrii. 

+ These creatures were “fiends, frightful from being monkey-coloured, 
and carnivorous:" 

t NyanJcu. 

§ Professor Wilson’s “from that expression", in the text, answers to 
jakthainil. According to the commentator, this word means “from eating"; 
for he takes jaksh, its base, to be a substitute for yaksh. The sense of 
yaksh, in classical Sanskrit, is “to venerate”. 

For the derivation of the words rdkshasa and yaksha, see the Linga- 
purdiia, Prior Section, LXX., 227 and 228- 

e* 
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animals, from his feet; whilst from the hairs of his 
body sprang herbs, roots, and fruits. 

Bralnna, having created, in the commencement of 
theKalpa, various* plants, emidoyed them in sacrifices, 
in the beginning of the Treta age. Animals were dis- 
tinguished into two classes, domestic (village) and wild 
(forest). The first class contained the cow, the goat., 
the hog,f the sheep, the horse, the ass, the mule; the 
latter, all beasts of prey, t and many animals with cloven 
hoofs, the elephant, and the monkey. The fifth order 
were the birds; the sixth, aquatic animals; and the 
seventh, reptiles and insects. * § 

From his eastern mouth Brahma then created the 
Gayatra metre, the Kig-veda, the collection of hymns 
termed Trivrit, the Rathantara portion of the SAma- 
veda, and the Agnishtoma sacrifice: from his southern 
mouth he created the Yajur-veda, the Traishtubha 
metre, the collection of hymns called Panchadasa, the 
Bi-ihat Saman, and the portion of the Sama-veda 
termed Ukthya: from his western mouth he created 


' This and the preceding enumeration of the origin of vege- 
tables and animals occurs in several Puranas, precisely in the 
same words. The Linga adds a specification of the Aranya or 
wild animals, which arc said to be the buffalo, gayal, bear, 
monkey, Sarabha, wolf, and lion. 


' Insert “sacrificial animals”, pa»u. 

+ The MSS. consulted by me have “man" purmhn. The commentator 
observes, that, in the nara-medlia, or human sacrifice, man is accounted 
a sacrificial animal. His vords are: I ?i^ 

I 

J ^loapada. 

§ “Reptiles and insects”, tarisHpa. 
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the S4ina-veda, the Jagati metre, the collection of 
hymns termed Saj>tadasa, the portion of the Saman 
called Vairi'ipa, and the Atiratra sac-rifice: and from his 
northern mouth he created the Ekavinsa collection of 
hymns, the Athar\’a-veda, the Aptoryaman rite, the 
Amishtubh metre, and the Vairaja portion of the Sama- 
veda.'* 


' This specification of the parts of the Vedas that proceed 
from Brahma occurs, in the same words, in the Vayu, Linga, 
Kiirma, Padma, and Markandeya Puratias. The Bhagavata offers 
some important varieties: “From his eastern and other months 
he created the Rich, Yajus, Saman, and Atharva Vedas; the 
Sastra or ‘the unuttered incantation’; Ijya ‘obla- 
tion’; Stuti (^) and Stoma ‘prayers’ and ‘hymns’; 

and Prayaschitta ‘expiation’, or ‘sacred philosophy’ 

(Brahma): also the Vedas of medicine, arms, music, and me- 
chanics; and the Itihasas and Puranas, which are a fifth Veda: 
also the portions of the Vedas called Shodasin, Ukthya, PuHshin, 
Agnishtut, Aptoryiiman, Atiratra, Vajapeya, Gosava;+ the four 


* It is ou the authority of the commentator, as supplementing the 
text, that Gayatra and Annshfubh arc here said to be metres; that 
Agnishfoma, Atiratra, and Aptoryaman are taken to denote parts of a 
sacrifice, vis., of the Jyotishfoma; and that Vainipa and Vairaja deno- 
minate sundry verses of the Sama-veda. But the commentator also says 
that Ukthya is, here, a stage of a sacrifice: He means 

the Jyotishfoma. 

As to Aptoryaman, both in the Vishtiu-imrtiiia and in the Bhiigavala, 
it is to bo reganled as a Pauranik alteration of the Vaidik Aptoryama. 

For Vainipa and Vairaja, see Benfey’s Index to the Sama-veda: liulischc 
Studien, Vol. III., p. 238. 

Professor Wilson’s “Gayatri", “Trishfnbh”, and “Uktha” have been 
corrected to Gayatra, Traishfubha, and Ukthya. 

Sec, regarding the p.assage thns annotated. Original Sanskrit Texts, 
Part III., pp. G and 7. 

t These are not characterized, in the original, as “portions of the 
Vedas”. They are sacrificial proceedings. 
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In this manner, all creatures, great or small, pro- 
ceeded from his limbs. The great progenitor of the 


parts of virtue, purity , liberality , piety , and truth ; the orders of 
life, and their institutes and different religious rites and pro- 
fessions ; and the sciences of logic, ethics, and polity. The mystic 
words and monosyllable proceeded from his heart; the metre 
I’shilih, from the hairs of his body; Giiyatri, from his skin; 
Trishtubh, from his flesh; Anushtubh, from his tendons; Jagati, 
from his bones; Pankti, from his marrow; Bfihati, from his breath. 
The consonants were his life ; tlie vowels, his body ; the sibilants, 
his senses; the semi-vowels, his vigour,”* This mysticism, al- 
though, perhaps, expanded and amplified by the Pauraniks, appears 
to originate with the Vedas; as in the text I ‘The 

metre was of the tendons.’ The difierent portions of the Vedas 
specified in the text are yet, for the most partj uninvestigated. 


Bluigavata-purdiia, 111., 12, 37-41 and 44-47: 

’3^1? I 

II 

' 



'I ^ « -VI ^ 'V I I t 'I ^ 

Tin: ?rw ^ i 


*»»»*#»«## 

^TfTf^rgr^PTTxir^ ira <r^: ii 

f-=i’gwri^i7^ffrigS’=’i*iw^: ii 

JT^rrar: miirift i 

^wrani: i 
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world, having formed the gods, demons, and Pitfis,* * * § 
created, in the commencement of the Kalpa, the Ya- 
kshas, Pisachas (goblins), Gandhan as, and the troops 
of Apsarasas, the nymphs of heaven, Naras (centaurs, 
or beings with the limbs of horses and human bodies), 
and Kiihnaras (beings f with the heads of horses), Ra- 
kshasas, birds, beasts, deer, serpents, and all things 
permanent or transitory, movable or immovable. This 
did the divine Brahma, the first creator and lord of 
all. And these things, being created, discharged the 
same functions as they had fulfilled in a previous crea- 
tion,! whether malignant or benign, gentle or cruel, 
good or evil, true or false; and, accordingly as they 
are actuated by such propensities, will be their conduct. 

And the creator § displayed infinite variety in the 
objects of sense, in the properties of living things, and 
in the forms of bodies. He determined, in the beginning, 
by the authority of the Vedas, the names and forms 
and functions of all creatures, and of the gods; and the 
names and appropriate offices of the Rishis, as they 
also are read in the Vedas. | 

In like manner as the products of the seasons de- 
signate, in periodical revolution, the return of the 
same season, so do the same circumstances indicate 
the recurrence of the same Yiiga or age; and thus, in 
the beginning of each Kalpa, does Brahma repeatedly 
create the w’orld, possessing the power that is derived 


• Add “men", manuthyn. 

t Literally, “men", manu»hya. 

J See Original Sanakrit TexU>, Part I., p. 21. 

§ Supply Dhatri, a name of Brahma. 

y See Original Sanekrit Texts, Part III., p. 4, second foot-note. 
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from the will to create, and assisted by the natural and 
essential faculty of the object to be created.* 


TTT^ trar ii 

^Ofi^Tqvrf ^ i 

“As, in every season, multifarious tokens are, in turn, bebelil thereof, so, 
at the beginnings of the Yugaa, it is icith their products. Possessed of the 
desire and of the power to create, and impelled by the potencies of what 
is to bo created, again and again does bo, at the outset of a Kalpa, put 
forth a similar creation.’’ 

The writer may baye had in mind a stanza of the Manava-dharnui- 
idstra: I., 30. 
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Origin of the four castes: their priiuitivu state. Progress of 
society. Different kinds of grain. Efficacy of sacrifice. Duties 
of men : regions assigned tliem after deatii. 

Mah’REYA. — Thou hast briefly noticed, illustrious 
sage, the creation termed Arvaksrotas, or that of man- 
kind. Now explain to me more fully how Brahma 
accomplished it; how he created the four different 
castes;* what duties he assigned to the Brahmans and 
the rest.* 

Pabasara. — Formerly, O best of Brahmans, when 
the truth-meditatingf Brahma was desirous of creating 
the world, there sprang, from his mouth, beings espe- 
cially endowed with the quality of goodness; others, 
from his breast, pervaded by the quality of foulness; 
others, from his thighs, in whom foulness and darkness 
prevailed; and others, from his feet^ in whom the quali- 
ty of darkness predominated. These were, in suc- 
cession, beings of the several castes,— Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas, V^aisyas, and 6iidras; produced from the mouth. 


' The creation of mankind here described is rather out of its 
place, as it precedes the birth of the Prajapatis, or their pro- 
genitors. But this want of method is common to the Purahas, 
and is evidence of their being compilations from various sources. 


* Add “and with what qualities I 

t Satyahhidhdyin, “true to his will.’’ The commentator here, for the 
second time, explains it by salya-$ankalpa. See my second note in 
p. 73, supra. 
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the hrofist, the thighs, and the feet, of Brahma. ' These 
he created for the performance of sacrifices; the four 
ca.stes being the fit instruments of their celebration.* 
By sacrifices, O tliou who knowest the truth, the gods 
are nourished; and, l>y the rain which they bestow’, 
mankind are supported;" and thus sacrifices, the source 
of liappiness, are performed by pious men, attaclied to 
their duties, attentive to prescribed obligations, and 
walking in the paths of virtue. Men acquire (by them) 
heavenly fruition, or final felicity: they go, after death, 
to w’hatever sphere they aspire to, as the consequence 
of their human nature. The beings w’ho w’ere created 
by Brahma, of these four castes, w'ere, at first, endowed 
w’ith righteousness and perfect faith; they abode wher- 
ever they pleased, unchecked by any impediment; their 
hearts were free from guile; they were pure, made free 
from soil, by observance of sacred institutes. In their 
sanctified minds Hari dw’elt; and they were filled with 
perfect wisdom, by which they contemplated the glory 


' This original of the four castes is given in Manu,f and in 
most of the Purahas. AVc shall see, however, that the distinctions 
arc subsequently ascribed to voluntary election, to accident, or 
to positive institutions. 

’ According to Manu, oblations ascend to and nourish the 
sun; whence the rain falls upon earth, and causes the growth of 
corn. J Burnt-offerings are, therefore, the final causes of the support 
of mankind. 


■ See Oriffiml SannkrU Tata, Part I., pp. 21 and 22. 
t In the Miiimva-Mnrma-matrn , 1., 31, the Kshatriya is said to have 
proceeded from the arms of Brahma. And so state the Paruaha-sukta 
of the Rig-vcila, kc. 

I Mdnava-dharma-idatra, HI., 76. 
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of Vishnu.* Aftpr a wliile, (after the Tretn age liad 
continued for some period), that portion of Hari which 
has been described as one with Kala (time) infused into 
created beings sin, as yet feeble, though formidable, 
or passion and the like— the impediment of soul’s libera- 
tion, the seed of iniquity, sprung from darkness and 
desire. The innate perfectness of human nature was 
then no more evolved: the eight kinds of perfection, 
Rasolhisa and the rest, were impaired;’ and, these 


' This description of a pure race of beings is not of general 
occurrence in the Punihas. It seems here to be abridged from a 
much more detailed account in the Brahmaiida, Va3’u, and Miir- 
kaiideya Puranas. In those works, Brahma is said to create, in 
the beginning of the Kalpa, a thousand pairs of each of the four 
classes of mankind, who enjoy perfect liappiness during the Kfila 
age, and only graduull)' become subject to infirmities, as the 
Tretji or second age advances. 

’ These eight perfections or Siddhis are. not the supernatural 
faculties obtained by the performance of the Yoga. They are 
described, the commentator says, in the Skanda and other works; 
and from them he extracts their description : 1. Rasollasa, the 
spontaneous or prompt evolution of the juices of the body, inde- 
pendently of nutriment from without: 2. Tfipti, mental satisfac- 
tion, or freedom from sensual desire: 3. Siiinya, sameness of 
degree: 4. Tulyata, similarity of life, form, and feature: 5. V'i.sokii, 
exemption alike from infirmity or grief: fi. Consummation of 
penance and meditation, by attainment of true knowledge: 7. The 
power of going everywhere at will : 8. The faculty of reposing 
at any time or in any place.* These attributes are alluded to, 


* I add the text from MSS. at my disposal. To judge from Professor 
Wilson’s translation, his text must have been rather different. 

’5T?! i 
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being enfeebled, and sin gaining strength, mortals were 
afflicted with pain, arising from susceptibility to con- 
trasts, (as heat and cold, and the like).* They therefore 
constnicted places of refuge, protected by trees, by 
mountains, or by water; surrounded them by a ditch 
or a wall, and formed villages and cities; and in them 
erected appropriate dwellings, as defences against the 
sun and the cold.' Having thus provided security 
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against the weather, men next began to employ them- 
selves in manual labour, as a means of livelihood, (and 


10 Mahirajasas = 1 Balagra, 'hair's point’; 10 Balagras = 1 Likhya; 
10 Likliyas = 1 Yiika; 10 Yukas = 1 heart of barley (Yavodara); 
10 Yavoilaras= 1 grain of barley of middle size; 10 barley-grains 
= 1 finger, or inch ; 6 fingers = a Pada or foot (the breadth of it); 
2 Padas = 1 Vitasti or span; 2 spans = 1 Ilasta or cubit; 4 Haslas 
= a Dhanus, a Daiida or staff, or 2 Niidikas; 2000 Dhaniisas = 
a Ga\'yuti; 4 Gavyiitis = a Yojana. The measurement of the 
Brahmaiida is loss detailed. A span from the thumb to the first 
finger is a Pradesa; to the middle finger, a Tala;* to the third 
finger, a Gokania; and, to the little finger, a Vitasti, which is 
equal to twelve Angulas or fingers; understanding, thereby, ac- 
cording to the Vayu, a joint of the finger Accord- 

ing to other authorities, it is the breadth of the thumb at the tip. 


For this passage, I have used niannscripts, in preference to the Calcutta 
edition of the MarkaiiSeya-purana. According to my text, the measures 
noted are as follows: 

A paramanu is a para siihilima, ultimate minimum; or the sense 
may be 


5 paramdiiu 

8 jiara aukslimn 
8 traaarem 
8 inaliirajaa 
8 hdld^ra 
8 likahd 
8 yilkd 
8 yavodara 

6 angula 
2 pada 
2 vitasti 
4 hasta 

2 dhanurdadda 
2000 dhanus 
2 kroda 
4 garyuti 


1 para sukshma. 

1 trasarcdu. 

1 mahirajas. 

1 hdldgra. 

I Ukshd. 

1 yukd. 

1 yavodara. 

1 angula. 

1 pada. 

1 vitasti. 

1 hasta, long cubit. 

1 dhanurdadda, bow-staflii 
1 ndtikd. 

1 kroia. 

1 gavydti. 

1 yojana. 


Compare Colebrooke, Jisiatic Researches, Vol. V., pp. 103 and 104. 
* Corrected from Professor Wilson’s “Nala”. 
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cultivated) the seventeen kinds of useful grain — rice, 
barley, wheat, millet, sesauium, panic,* and various 

(A. R., Vol. V., 104.) Tlie Vaju, giving 8iniilar measurements,! upon 
the authority of Manu * Tl*U4!nf*l), although sucli a 

statement docs not occur in the Manu Sahihitti, adds, that 21 
Qngcrs = l Ratni; 24 lingers^l Ilasta or cubit; 2 Ratnis= I Kishku; 
4 Ilastas = 1 Dlianus ; 2000 Dhanusas = 1 Gavyiiti; and 8000 Dha- 
nusas = 1 Yojana. Durgas or stronghold are of four kinds; three 
of which are natural, from their situation in mountains, amidst 
water, or in other inaccessible spots. The fourth is the artificial 
defences of a village (Grama), a hamlet (Khetaka), or a city 
(Pura or Nagara), which are, severally, half tlie size of the next 
in the series. The best kind of city is one which is about a mile 
long by half a mile broad, built in the form of a parallelogram, 
facing the north-cast, and surrounded by' a high wall and ditch. 
A hamlet should be a Yojana distant from a city; a village, half 
a Yojana from a hamlet. The roads leading to the cardinal points 
from a city should be twenty Dhanusas (above 100 feet) broad : 


• “Millet” and “panic”, oAit and priynngu. 

t ^rre: jti^ i 

<TT?r: ii 

f^fTfsrg ^3^ 1 

'<gi<|«if<«(-«rtf) g i 

sTTf%raiT ^ 1 

II 

t In one of the four MSS. of the Vdyu-purdiia that I have consulted, 
the verses quoted in the last note are introduced by a stanza and a half, 
at the beginning of which are the words TT^rnint^ I 1^“^ 

these words mean nothing; and there is no reference to Manu. Wo here 
simply have a clerical error, in place of the opening words of the passage 
cited, in p. 92, from the MdrkadAeya-purdna. The forementioned MS. of 
the Vdyu-purdna must have been transcribed from a somewhat ancient 
copy, or from one in the Bengali character. 
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sorts of lentils, beans, and pease. ' These are the kinds 
cultivated for domestic use. But there are fourteen 
kinds* which may be offered in sacrifice. They are: rice, 
barley, Masha, wheat, millet, and sesamum: Priyangu 
is the seventh, and Kulatthaka, pulse, the eighth. The 
othei’s are: Sycimaka, a sort of panic; Ni'vara, unculti- 
vated rice; Jartila, wild sesamum; Gavedhukj'i (coi.x 
barbata); Markataka, wild panic; and (a plant called) 
the seed or barley of the Bambu (Vehuyava).f These, 


a village road should be the same; a boundary road, ten Dha- 
nusas: a royal or principal road or street should be ten Dhanusas 
(above fifty feet) broad; a cross or branch road should be four 
Dhanusas. Lancs and paths amongst the houses are two Dhanusas 
in breadth; footpaths, four cubits; the entrance of a house, three 
cubits ; the private entrances and paths about the mansion, of still 
narrower dimensions, t Such were the measurements adopted by 
the first builders of cities, according to the I’uraiias specified. 

' These are enumerated in the text, as well as in the Vayu 
and Markaiideya Puraiias, and are; Udara, a sort of grain with 
long stalks (perhaps a holcus); Koradusha (Paspalum kora); 
Chinaka, a sort of panic (Paspalum miliaceum); Masha, kidney 
bean (Phaseolus radiatu.s); Mudga (Phaseolus raungo); Masiira, 
lentil (Ervum hirsutum); Nishpj’ivn, a sort of pulse; Kulatthaka 
(Dolichos biflorus); Adhaki (Cytisus cajanus); Chaiiaka, chick 
pea (Cicer arietinum); and Sniia (Crotol.ari.n). 


* .Supply “cultivated and wild", I 

+ The MiirkanSeya-purdiia, XLIX., 70, et >eq., omits miiiha, but, by 
compensation, inserts ktiruhinda between gavedhukd and markataka. The 
MSS. 1 have seen of that Puraiia afford no warrant for such reading.s of 
the edition in the liihliotheca Jndica as yartila for jartila, vedugradha 
for venuyava, and, in tho preceding list, gaiia for fa/iu. 

The I'dyu-purdAa, though professing to name only fourteen vegetable 
productions that may be used in sacrifice, names all that are mentioned 
in the Vishtiu-fiurdna, and one more. Tho fifteenth is kurubinda. 

X Mdrkandeya-purdna, XLIX., 41, ct teq. 
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cultivatefl or wild, are tlie fourteen grains that were 
produced for purposes of offering in sacrifice; and 
sacrifice (the cause of rain) is their origin also. They, 
again, with sacrifice, are the great cause of the per- 
petuation of the human race ; as those undei’stand who 
can discriminate cause and effect. Thence sacrifices 
were offered daily; the performance of which, O best 
of Munis, is of essential service to mankind, and ex- 
piates the offences of those by whom they are obsen ed. 
Those, however, in whose liearts the drop of sin de- 
rived from Time (Kala) was still more developed, a.s- 
sented not to sacrifices, but reviled both them and all 
that resulted from them, the gods, and the followers 
of the Vedas. Those abusers of the Vedas, of evil 
disposition and conduct, and seceders from the path 
of enjoined duties, were plunged in wickedness.** 

The means of subsistence having been provided for 
the beings he had created, Brahma prescribed laws 
suited to their station and faculties, the duties of the 
several castes and orders, * and the regions of those of 

' Tliis allusion to the sects hostile to the Vedas — Buddhists or 
Jaiims — docs not occur in the parallel passages of the Viij-u and 
Markaiidcya Puraiias. 

’ The Vayn goes further than this, and states that the castes 
were now first divided according to their occupations; having, 
indeed , previously stated that there was no such distinction in 
the Kfita age: 

WC: 1 

Brahma now appointed those who were robust and violent to be 
Kshatriyas, to protect the rest ; those who were pure and pious he 
made Brahmans; those who were of less power, but industrious, 

■ 8eo Original SamlrU Texft, Part I., p. 23. 
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the different castes who were observant of their duties.* 
The heaven of the Pitris is the region of devout Brah- 
mans; tlie sphere of Indra, of Kshatnyas who fly not 
from the field. The region of the winds is assigned 
the Vaisyas who are diligent in their occupations; and 
submissive Siidras are elevated to the sphere of the 
Gandharvas. Those Brahmans who lead religious lives 
go to the world of the eighty-eight thousand saints: 
and that of the seven Rishis is the seat of pious an- 
(diorets and hermits. The world of ancestors is that 
of respectable householdei’s; and the region of Brahma 


and addicted to cultivate the ground, he made Vaisyas; whilst 
the feeble and poor of spirit were constituted Sudras. And he 
assigned them their several occupations, to prevent that inter- 
ference with one another which had occurred as long as they re- 
cognized no duties peculiar to castes, f 


■ See Original Sanskrit Texts, Part I., p. 23. The original has Praja 
pati in place of “Brahma”. “Orders" renders (iirama. 

yMfdHrw ^ ii 

% ^ II 

’ninffw w H i » i flr*Rfl i: i 

g a II IK : 41*iini-^iri«ivwrT*i, ii 

. Tm: I 

Hwniiji 5 ii 

mrrg tit *ni!i-riiAi4ii^MMiM«i*i. i 

For another translation of this passage, and several various readings, 
see Original Sajiskrit Texts, Part I., pp. 30 and 31. 

I. 7 
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is the asylum of religious mendicants. ‘ * The imperish- 
able region of the Yogins is the highest seat of Vishiiu, 
where they perpetually meditate upon the supreme 
being, f with minds intent on him alone. The sphere 
where they reside the gods themselves cannot behold. 
The sun, the moon, the planets, § shall repeatedly be 
and cease to be; but those who internally repeat the 
mystic adoration of the divinity shall never know decay. 


' These worlds, some of which will he more particularly 
described in a diflerent section, are the seven Lokas or spheres 
above the earth: 1. I’nijapatya or Pitfi-loka: 2. Indra-Ioka or 
Swarga: 3. Marul-loka or Diva-loka, heaven: 4. Gandharva-loka, 
the region of celestial spirits; also c.alled Mahar-loka: 5. Jana- 
loka or the sphere of saints. Home copies read eighteen thousand ; 
others, as in tlie text, which is also the reading of the Padnia 
Purina: C. Tapo-loka, the world of the seven sages: :ind 7. llrahma- 
loka or Satya-loka, the world of infinite wisdom and truth. Tlie 
eighth, or high world of Vishnu, | is a sectarial 

addition, which, in the Bhugavata, is called V'aikutithaj and, in 
the Brahma Vaivarta, Go-loka; both, apparently, and, most cer- 
tainly, the last, modern inventions. 


• “Heaven of the Pitfis” and “world of ancestors”: in the original, 
Prajapatya. “Region of the winds” and “sphere of the Gandharvas”, 
Harnta and Gandharva. “Brahmans who lead religious lives", ^uruedsm,' 
which the commentator explains as meaning conventuals ahiding for life 
with a spiritual guide, and devoted to theology. They are said to inherit 
the region of the Valikhilyas and other high saints. “Pious anchorets 
and hermits", vanautas; the same as vdtiaprasda. “Religious mendi- 
cants", m/dsin; one with sai'imyasin. The original leaves “householders” 
unqualified. 

f Brahma, in the Sanskrit. 

* Such MSS. as I have consulted exhibit the reading; 

§ “The sun, the moon, and other planets.” The original is in the 
note following. 
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For those who neglect their duties, who revile the 
Vedas, and obstruct religious rites, the places assigned, 
after death, are the terrific regions of darkness, of deep 
gloom, of fear, and of great terror, the fearful hell of 
sharp swords, the hell of scourges and of a waveless 
sea.** 


' The divisions of Naraka or hell, here named, are again more 
particularly enumerated, b. II., c. C. 


* wt: i 

■sikiirM ^ <1^51 1 II 

*i«-*iiyiditiiiriU!iH, 1 

<ai*i*)flw*in«i?i ^vi4rt«inM?j ^ II 

The Of “spelt of twelve .syllables”,- Professor Wilson's 

"mystic adoration of the divinity", — consists of the words *l*t\ 
VfWWlt <11^^ ^ I'M I Also see the Professor’s Sanskrit Dictionary, suh 
voce 


7 * 
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Creation continued. Production of the mind-born sons of Brubniu ; 
of the Prajapatis; of Sanandana and others; of Rndra .and (lie 
eleven Rudras; of the Manu Swuyan'ibhuva and his wife Sata- 
riipa; of their children. The daughters of Daksha, and their 
marriage to Dh.arma and others. The progeny of Dharnia and 
Adharnia. The perpetual succession of worlds, and different 
modes of mundane dissolution. 

ParXsara. — From Brahma, continuing to meditate, 
were born mind-engendered progeny, with form.s and 
faculties derived from his corporeal nature; embodied 
spirits, produced from the person* * * § of that all-wisef deity. 
All these beings, from the gods to inanimate things, ap- 
peared as I have related to you ; ' being the abode of the 
three (qualities. But, as they did not multiply themselves, 
Brahma created other mind-born sons, like himself; 
namely: Bhrigu, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Angira.s, 
Marichi, Daksha, Atri, and Vasishtha. These are the 
nine Brahmas (or Brahmarshis) celebrated in the Pu- 
rdiias.*t Sanandana and the other sons of Brahma§ 

’ It is not clear which of the previous narratives is here re- 
ferred to ; but it seems most probable that the account in pp. 70-72 
is intended. 

’ Considerable variety prevails in this list of Prajapatis, Brah- 
maputrsis. Brahmas, or Brahmarshis; but the variations arc of 


• Literally, “limbs", gdtra. 

+ Dhimat. 

t See Original Santkrit Texts, Part I., pp. 24, 25, and 80. 

§ Vedbas, in the Sanskrit. 
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were previously created by him. But they were without 
desire or passion, inspired with holy wisdom, estranged 


the nature of additions made to an apparently original enumera- 
tion of but seven, whose names generally recur. Thus, in the 
Mahabharata, Moksha Dha'rma, we have, in one place, Marichi, 
Atri, Angiras, Pnlastya, Pulaha, Kratu, and Vasishtha: 

?nn!r: % gn i* 

‘ the seven high-minded sons of the self-born Brahma.’ In another 
place of the same, however, we have Daksha substituted for 
Vasishtha: 

lit 

‘Brahma then created mind-begotten sons, of whom Daksha was 
the seventh, with Marichi ’, &c. These seven sons of Brahma arc 
also identified with the seven Kishis; as in the Vayu: 

although, with palpable inconsistency, eight are immediately 
enumerated; or: Bhfigu, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
Kratu, and Vasishtha. The Uttara Khaiida of the Padma Puraiia 
substitutes Kardama for Vasishtha. The Bhagavata includes 
Daksha, enumerating nine.. The Matsya agrees w'ith Mann, in 
adding Narada to the list of our text. The Kurma Puraiia adds 
Dharma and Sankalpa. The Linga, Brahmaiida, and Vayu Pu- 
raiias also odd them, and extend the list to Adharma and Ruchi. 
The Hari Varasa, in one place, inserts Gautama, and, in another, 
Maiiu. Altogether, therefore, we have seventeen, instead of seven. 
But the accounts given of the origin of several of these show 
that they were not, originally, included amongst the Manasaputras 
or sons of Brahma’s mind; for even Daksha, who finds a place 
in all the lists except one of those given in the Mahabharata, is 


• l^diUi-parvan, 7569, 7570: and see 13075. 

+ Ibid., 7534. 

I The Bhdgavata-purdiia, III., 12, 22, includes Daksha and Narada; 
thos enumerating ten. 
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from the universe, ami imdesirous of progeny. This 
when Brahimi perceived, he was filled with wrath 

uniformly said to have sprung from Brahma's thumb: and the 
same patriarch, as well as Dharma, is included, in some accounts, 
as in the Bhagavata and Matsya Puraiias, amongst a different 
scries of Brahma’s progeny, or virtues and vices; or: Daksha 
(dexterity), Dharma (virtue), Kama (desire), Krodha (passion), 
Lobha (covetousness), Moha (infatuation), Mada (insanity), Pra- 
moda (pleasure), Mfityu (death), and Angaja (lust). These are 
severally derived from different parts of Brahma’s body; and the 
Bhagavata, adding Kardama (soil, or sin) to this enumeration, 
makes him spring from Brahma’s shadow. The simple statement 
that the first Prajapatis sprang from the mind, nr will, of Brahma, 
has not contented the depraved taste of the mystics; and, in some 
of the Puranas, as the Bhagavata, Linga, and Vi'iyu, they also 
are derived from the body of their progenitor; or: Bhfigu, from 
bis skin; Marichi, from his mind; Atri, from his eyes; Angirns, 
from his mouth; Pulastya, from his ear; Pulaha, from his navel; 
Kratn, from his band; Yasishtba, from his breath; Daksha, from 
Ids thumb; and Narada, from his hip. They do not exactly agree, 
however, in the places whence these beings proceed; .as, for in- 
stance, according to the Liiiga, Marichi springs from Brahma’s 
eyes, not Atri, who, there, proceeds, instead of Pulastya, from 
his ears. The Vayu h.as, also, another .account of their origin, 
and states them to have sprung from the fires of a sacrihee offered 
by Brahma; an allegorical mode of expressing their probable 
original, — considering them to be, in some degree, real persons, — 
from the Brabmanical ritual, of which they were the first institu- 
tors and obsen-ers. The Vayu Puraiia also states, that, besides 
the seven primitive Rishis, the Prajapatis are numerous, and 
specifies Kardama, Kasyapa, ^esha, Vikninta, Susravas, Bahu- 
putra, Kumara, Vivaswat, Suchisravas, Prachetasa (Daksha), 
Arisbtanemi, Baliula. These and many others were Prajapatis: 

In the beginning of the Mahabbarata(Adi Parvan), we have, again, 
a different origin ; and, first, Daksha, the son of the Prachetasas, it 
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capable of consuming the three worlds, the flame of 
which invested, like a garland, heaven, eaidh, and hell. 
Then from his forehead, darkened wdth angiy frowns, 
sprang Rudra,' radiant as the noon-tide sim, fierce. 


is said, had seven sons, after whom the twenty-one Prajiipatis were 
born, or appeared. According to the commentator, the seven sons of 
Uukslia were the allegorical persons Krodha, Tamas, Dama, Vi- 
kfita, Angiras, Kardaraa, andAswa; and the twenty-one Prajapatis, 
the seven usually specified, — Marichi and the rest, — and the fourteen 
Manus. This looks like a blending of the earlier and later notions. 

' Besides this general notice of the origin of Rudra and his 
separate forms, we have, in the next chapter, an entirely differ- 
ent set of beings so denominated ; and the eleven alluded to in 
the text are also more partieolarly enumerated in a subsequent 
chapter. The origin of Rudra, as one of the agents in creation, 
is described in most of the Puraiias. The Mahabharata, indeed, 
refers his origin to Vishnu ; representing him as the personification 
of his anger, whilst Brahma is that of his kindness; 


UsT' i 

The Kurma Puraiia makes him proceed from Brahma’s mouth, 
whilst engaged in meditating on creation. The Varaha Parana 
makes this appearance of Rudra the consequence of a promise 
made by Siva to Brahma, tliat he would become his son. In the 
parallel passages in other Puraiias, the progeny of the Rudra 
created by Brahma is not confined to the eleven, but comprehends 
infinite numbers of beings, in person and equipments like their 
parent; until Brahmii, alarmed at their fierceness, numbers, and 
immortality, desires his son Rudra, or, as the Matsya calls him, 
Vamadeva, to form creatures of a different and mortal nature. 
Rudra refusing to do this, desists; whence his name Sthanu, from 
Stha, ‘to stay’. Linga, Vayu Puraiias, Ac. 


* Mahdhhdrata, ^anti-parvan, 13146-7. 
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and of vast bulk, and of a figure which was half male, 
half female. Separate yourself, Brahma said to him, 
and, having so spoken, disappeared; obedient to which 
command, Rudra became twofold, disjoining his male 
and female natures. His male being he again divided 
into eleven persons, of whom some were agreeable, 
some hideous ; some fierce, some mild.* And he multi- 
plied his female nature manifold, of complexions black 
or w'hite.’f 

Then Brahma"' created, himself, the Manu Swayaih- 


' According to the Vayu, the female became, first, twofold, 
or one half white, and the other, black ; and each of these, again, 
becomes manifold, being tbe various energies or Saktis of Maba- 
deva, as stated by the Kiirma, after the words 
which arc those of our text: 

The Linga and Viiyu specify many of their names. Those of 
the white complexion, or mild nature, include Lakshmi, Saraswati, 
Gauri, Uma, &c.; those of the dark hue, and fierce disposition, 
Durgii, Kali, Chaiidi, Mahiiratri, and others. 

’ Brahma, after detaching from himself tlie property of anger, 
in the form of Rudra, converted himself into two persons, the 
first male, or tbe Manu Swayanibhuva, and the first woman, or 
Satarupa. So, in the Vedas: T^Tfan % H ‘So 

himself was indeed (his) son.’ The commencement of production 
through sexual agency is here described with sufficient distinct- 
ness; but the subject has been rendered obscure by a more com- 


• According to tho commentator, “fierce" and “mild” are exepegetical 
of “agreeable” and “hideous”. 

+ See Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV., p. 331. 
t This quotation requires to be slightly altered. The commentator, 
after citing 4||(il from tho VM/iu'pura/ia, proceeds; "aiTan % 
These words, ending with g'a*llRlfR, are 
from the Satapatha-hrdhmatia, XIV., 9, 4, 26. 
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bhuva, born of, and identical with, his original self, 
for the protection of created beings: and the female 


plicated succession of agents, and, especially, by the introduction 
of a person of a mythic or mystical character, Viraj. The notion 
is thus expressed in Mann: “Having divided his own substance, 
the mighty power Brahma became half male and half female; 
and from that female he produced Vinlj. Know me to be that 
person whom the male Viraj produced by himself.” I. 32, 33.* 
We have, therefore, a series of Brahma, Viraj, and Mann, instead 
of Brahma and Mann only ; also the generation of progeny by 
Brahmd, begotten on Satarupa, instead of her being, as in our 
text, the wife of Mann. The idea seems to have originated with 
the Vedas, as Kulluka Bhatta quotes a text: I 

‘Tlica (or thence) Viraj was bom’. The procreation of progeny 
by Braliina, however, is at variance with the whole system, 
which, aluiost invariably, refers bis creation to the operation of 
his will: and the expression, in Mann, ^ I 

‘lie created Viraj in her’, does not necessarily imply sexual inter- 
course. Viraj also creates, not begets, Manu. And in neither 
instance does the name of Satarupii occur. The commentator on 
Manu, however, understands the expression Asfijat to imply the 
procreation of Viraj: I and the same interpretation 

is given by the Matsya Buratia, in which the incestuous passion 
of Brahma fur Satarupii, — his daughter, in one sense, his sister, 
in another, — is described ; and by her he begets Viraj, who there 
is called, not the progenitor of Manu, bnt Manu himself : 

7m: TTfTrr i 

lit 

This, therefore, agrees with our text, ns far as it makes Manu 
the son of Brahma, though not as to the nature of the connexion. 


^1^ »rrO wr m ii 

7f ?n WTt ii 

f Matssa-purdna, I1I„ 49, 60. 
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portion of himself he constituted Satariipa, whom 
austerity purified from the sin (of forbidden nuptials), 

The reading of the Agni and I’adma Furanas is that of the 
Vishiiu: and the Bhagavata agrees with it, in one place; stating, 
distinctly, that the male half of Brahma was Manu, the other 
halt', Satarupu: 

^ ttfiain: it 

Bhagavata, III., P2, 53, 54: and, although tlie production of Viraj 
is elsewhere described, it is neither as the son of Brahma nor 
the father of Manu. The original and simple idea, therefore, 
appears to be, the identity of Manu with the male lialf of Brahma, 
and his being, thence, regarded as his son. The Kurma Puraiia 
gives the same account as Manu, and in the same words. The 
Linga Puraiia and Vnyu Puniiia describe the origin of Viraj and 
Salariipii from Brahmii ; and they intimate the union of Satariipa 
with Purusha or ViriiJ, the male portion of Brahma, in the first 
instance, and, in the second, with Manu, who is termed Vairaja, 
or the son of Vinij: I The Brahma Puraiia, 

the words of which are repeated in the llari Vaiiisa, introduces 
a new element of perplexity, in a new name, that of Apava. 
According to the commentator, this is a name of the Prajapati 
Vasishtha; I As, however, he 

performs the office of Brahmii, he should be regarded as that 
divinity. But this is not exactly the case, although it has been 
so rendered by the French translator. Apava becomes twofold, 
and, in the capacity of his male half, begets offspring by the fe- 
male. Again, it is said Vishiiu created Viraj, and V'iraj created 
the male, whicli is Vairaja or Manu; who was, thus, the second 
interval (Aniara) or stage in creation. That is, according to the 
commentator, the first stage was the creation of Apava, or Va- 
sishtha, or Vinij, by Vishiiu, through the agency of Iliraiiyagarbha 
or Braimia; and the next was that of the creation of Manu by 
Virdj. Satanipii appears as, first, the bride of Apava, and then 
as the wife of Manu. This account, therefore, although obscurely 
expressed, appears to be essentially the same with that of Manu; 
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and whom the divine Mann Swayambhnva took to wife. 
From these two were born two sons, Priyavrata and 

and wo have Brahma, Viriij, Manu, instead of Brahma and Manu. 
It seems probable that this difference , and the part assigned to 
Viraj, has originated, in some measure, from confounding Brahma 
with the male half of his individuality, and considering as two 
beings that which was but one. If the Purusha or Viriij be dis- 
tinct from Brahma, what becomes of Brahmii? Tlie entire whole 
and its two halves cannot coexist; although some of the Paura- 
hiks and the author of Manu seem to have imagined its possi- 
bility, by making Viraj the son of Brahma. The perplexity, 
however, is still more oscribable to the personification of that 
which was only .an allegory. The division of Brahma into two 
halves designates, as is very evident from the passage in the 
Vedas given by Mr. Colebrooke, (As. R., VIII., 425,*) the dis- 
tinction of corporeal substance into two sexes; Viriij being all 
male animals, .Satanipa, all female animals. .So the commentator 
on the H.ari Van'isa explains the former to denote the horse, the 
bull, Ac., and the latter, the mare, the cow, and the like. In the 
Bhiigavata, the term Viraj implies Body collectively, ns the com- 
mentator observes : RTTwnift 

‘As the sun 

illuminates his own inner sphere, as well as the exterior regions, 
so soul, shining in body (Viriijn), irradiates all without and within.’ 

All, therefore, that 

the birth of Viraj was intended to express, was, the creation of 
living body, of creatures of both sexes; and, as, in consequence, 
man was produced , he might be said to be the son of Viriij , or 
bodily existence. Again, Satanipii, the bride of Brahmii, or of 
Viriij, or of Manu, is nothing more than beings of varied or 
manifold forms, from .Sata, ‘a hundred’, and ‘form’; explained, 
by the annotator on the Hari Van'isa, by Anantarupii 
‘of infinite’, and Vividhariipii (fwfw<pn), ‘of diversified sh.ape’; 
being, ns he slates, the same as Miiyii , ‘illusion’ , or the power 


* Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. 1., p. 64. 
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T^ttanapada,* and two daughters, named Prasnti and 
Aknti, graced with loveliness and exalted merit.* Pi-a- 
siiti he gave to Daksha, after giving Akuti to the pa- 
triarch Rnchi,’ who espoused her.* Akiiti bore to 
Knchi twins, Yajna and Dakshiha,* who afterwards 


of multiform mct.’unorphosis: I The Matsya 

Puraiia has a little allegory of its own, on the subject of Brahma's 
intercourse with Satariipa; for it explains the former to mean the 
Vedas, and the latter, the Siiritri or holy prayer, which is their 
chief text; and in their cohabitation there is, therefore, no evil: 


Win t i ^r^r g Ai i 

Awm iit 

' The Brahma Puniiia has a different order, and makes Vira 
the son of the first pair, who has Uttanapada, Ac. by Kamya. 
The commentator on the Hari Vamsa quotes the Vayu for a 
confirmation of this account. But the passage there is: 


fTrsnrrt^rpnn^ ii 


‘Salarupii bore to the male Vairaja (Manu) two Viras’, i. c., 
heroes, or heroic sons, Uttanapada and Priyavrata. It looks as if 
the compiler of the Brahma Puniiia had made some very un- 
accountable blunder, and invented, upon it, a new couple, Vira 
and Kamya. No such person as the former occurs in any other 
Puratia; nor does Kamya, as his wife. 

’ The Bhiigavata adds a third daughter, Dcvahiiti; for tlie 
purpose, apparently, of introducing a long legend of the Kishi 
Kardama, to whom she .is married, and of their son Kapila: a 
legend not met with anywhere else. 

’ Ruchi is reckoned amongst the Prajdpatis, by the Linga 
and Vayu Puniiias. 

* These descendants of Swiiyariibhuva are, all, evidently, alle- 
gorical. Thus, Yajna (’STtf) 's ‘sacrifice’, and Dakshina 
‘donation’ to Brahmans. 


* See Original Sanskrit Texts, Part p. 25. 
t Matsya-purana, IV„ 10, 11. 
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became husband and wife, and had twelve sons, the 
deities called Yamas,* in the Manwantara of Swayaiu- 
bhuva. 

The patriarch Daksha had, by Prasuti, twenty-four 
daughtei'S.* Hear from me their names: Sraddha (faith), 
Lakshmf (prosperity), Dhriti (steadiness), Tushti (re- 
signation), Pushti (thriving), Medha (intelligence), 
Kriya (action, devotion), Buddhi (intellect), Lajja 
(modesty), Vapns (body), 6anti (expiation), Siddhi 
(perfection), Kirtti (fame). These thiideen daughters of 
Daksha, Dharma (righteousness) took to wife. The 
other eleven bnght-eyed and younger daughters of the 
patriarch were: Khyati (celebrity), Satf (truth), Saih- 
bhiiti (fitness), Smriti (memoiy), Prfti (affection), 
Kshama (patience), Saihnati (humility), Anasiiya (cha- 
rity), Uija (energy), with Swaha (offering), and Swadha 
(oblation). These maidens were respectively wedded 
to the Munis Bhrigu, Bhava, Marichi, Angiras, Pulastya, 
Pulaha, Kratu, Atri, and Vasishtha, to Fire (Vahni),* 
and to the Pitris (progenitors). ’f 

' The Bhagavata (b. IV. e. 1) says the Tushitns: hut thej' 
are the divinities of the second, not of the first, Manwantara; as 
appears also in another part of the same, where the Yamas arc 
likewise referred to the Swayariibhuva Manwantara. 

’ These twenty -four daughters are of much less universal 
occurrence in the Puranas than the more extensive series of fifty 
or sixty, which is subsequently described, and which appears to 
be the more ancient legend. 

’ The twenty-four daughters of Daksha are similarly named 

' For Vahni's wife, Swaha, and for other allegorical females here men- 
tioned, as originating from particles of prakriti, see the Brakmacaivarta- 
purana, in Prof. Aufrecht's Catalog. Cod. Manuscript., Ac., p. 23. 

t See Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV., p. 324. 
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The progeny of Dhiinna, by the daughters of Daksha, 
were as follows: by Sraddha, he had Kdma (desire); 
by Lakshmi,* Darpa (|)ride); by Dhriti, Niyaina (pre- 
cept); by Tushti, Saiitosha (content); by Pushti, Lobha 
(cupidity); by Medha, Sruta (sacred tradition); by 
Kriyu, Daiida, Naya, and Vinaya (correction, polity, 
and prudence); by Buddhi, Bodha (understanding); by 
Lajja, Vinaya (good behaviour); by Vapus, Vyavasaya 
(perseverance). Santi gave birth to Kshenia (pro- 
sperity); Siddhi, to Sukha (enjoyment); and Klrtti, to 


and disposed of in most of the Puniiius which notice them. The 
Uhiigovuta, liaving introduced a third daughter of Swayau’ihliuva, 
has a ratlier dilTcront enumeration, in order to assign some of 
them, the wives of the Prajaputis, to Kurdama and Devahiiti. 
Daksha had, tlierefore, it is there said (b. IV. c. 1), sixteen 
daughters, thirteen of whom were married to Dharma, named 
Sraddhil, Muitri (friendship), Daya (clemency), Santi, Tushti, 
Pushti, Kriya, Unnati (elevation), Buddhi, Medha, Titiksha (pa- 
tience), Ilri (modesty), Miirti (form); and three, Sati, Swuhii, 
and Swadha, married, as in our text. Some of the daughters of 
Devahiiti repeat these appellations; but that is of slight con- 
sideration. They are: Kala (a moment), married to Maricbi; 
Anasiiya, to Atri; Sraddha, to Angiras; Havirbhil (oblation-born), 
to Pulastya; Gati (movement), to Pulaha; Kriya, to Kratu; 
Khyati, to Bhfigu; Arundhati, to Vasishtha; and !§anti, toAthar- 
van. f In all these instances, the persons are, manifestly, alle- 
gorical, being personifications of intelligences and virtues and 
religious rites, and being, therefore, appropriately wedded to the 
probable authors of the Hindu code of religion and morals, or 
to the equally allegorical representation of that code, Dharma, 
moral and religious duty. 


' la the original, Chala. . 

t The Bhiigavata-jntrdAa, in the texts that I have examined, pairs 
Orja with Vasishfba, and Chitti with Atharvan. 
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Yasas (reputation).' These were the sons ofDhanna; 
one of whom, Kama, had Harsha (joy) hy his wife 
Nandi (delight). 

The wife of Adharma^ (vice) was Hiihsa (violence), 
on whom he begot a son, Anrita (falsehood), and a 
daughter, Nikriti (immorality). They intermarried, and 
had two sons, Bhaya (fear) and Naraka (liell); and 


‘ The same remark applies here. Tlie Punihas that give 
these details generally concur with our text. But the Bhagavata 
spccifie.s the progeny ofDhanna in a somewhat different manner; 
or, following the order observed in the list of Dharma's wives, 
their children arc: Rita* (truth), Prasada (favour), Abhaya (fear- 
lessness), Sukha, Muda (pleasure), Smaya (wonder). Yoga (de- 
votion), Darpa, Artha (meaningf), Smfiti (memory), Kshema, 
Prasraya (affection), and the two saints Nara and Narayana, the 
sons of Dbarina by Murti. We have occasional varieties of nomen- 
clature in other authorities; as, instead of Srula, Sama; Kurma 
Puniiia: instead of Daiidanaya* Saniaya; and, instead of Bodlia, 
Apramuda; Linga Puraiia: and Siddha, in plaec of Sukha: Kurma 
Parana. 

’ The text rather abruptly introduces Adharma and his family. 
He is said, by the commentator, to be the son of -Brahma; and 
the Linga Puraiia enumerates him amongst the Prajapatis, as well 
as Dharma. According to the Bhagavata, he is the husband of 
Mfisha (falsehood), and the father of Dambha (hypocrisy) and 
Miiya (deceit), who were adopted by Nirfiti. The series of their 
descendants is, also, somewhat varied from our text; being, in 
each descent, however, twins, which intermarry, or: Lobha (cove- 
tousness) and Nikriti, who produce Krudha (wrath) and Hinisii: 
their children arc Kali (wickedness) and Durukti (evil speech): 
their progeny are Mfityu and Bhi (fear); whose offspring are 
Niraya (hell) and Yatana (torment). 


* The USS. which I have inspected give Subha, “felicity”. 

+ ? 
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twins to them, two daughters, Maya (deceit) and Ve- 
dana (torture), who became their wives. The son of 
Bhaya and Maya was the destroyer of living creatures, 
orMrityu (death); andDuhkha (pain) was the otFspring 
of Naraka* * * § and Vedami. The children of Mrityu w’ere: 
V'yadhi (disease), Jara (decay), l^oka (soitow), Trishha 
(greediness), and Krodha (wrath). These ai’e all called 
the inflictoi’s of misery, and arc characterized as the 
progeny of Vice f (Adharma).; They are all without 
wives, w'ithout posterity, without the faculty to pro- 
create. They are the terrific forms of Vishiiu, and 
perjietually operate as causes of the destruction of this 
world. On the contrary, Daksha and the other Kishis,§ 
the elders of mankind, tend perpetually to influence 
its renovation; whilst the Manus and theii’ sons,|| the 
heroes endowed with mighty power, and treading in 
the path of truth , as constantly contribute to its pre- 
servation. 

Maitreva. — Tell me, Brahman, what is the essential 
nature of these revolutions, perpetual preservation, 
pei'petual creation, and perpetual destruction. 

Parasara. — Madhusiidana, whose essence is incom- 
prehensible, in the forms of these (patriai'chs and 
Manus), is the author of the uninterrupted vicissitudes 
of creation, preserv'ation, and destruction. The dissolu- 


* Raiirava, ia the original. 

t , “essentially vicious”. The commentator says; 

I ^ i dri+Mwirt i 

X For some additions, including Nirriti and Alakshmi, see the Alar- 
kaiideya-purdiia, L., 33, ct se<y. 

§ Four are named in the Sanskrit: Daksha, Marichi, Atri, and Bhrign. 
!l An epithet is here omitted: bliiipa, “kings”. 
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tion of all things is of four kinds; Naimittika,* ‘occa- 
sional’; Prakritika, ‘elemental’; Atyantika, ‘absolute’; 
Nitya, ‘perpetual’.* The first, also termed the Brahma 


' Th« three first of these are more particularly described in 
the last book. The last, the Nitya or constant, is differently 
described by Colonel Vans Kennedy (Researches into the Nature 
and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu Mythology, p. 224, note). “In 
tlie seventh chapter, however”, he observes, “of the first part of 
the Vishiiu Puraiia, it is said that the naimittika, prtikritika, tltijan- 
tika , and nitya are the four kinds of pralaya to which created 
things are subject. The naimittika takes place when Brahma 
slumbers; the prakritika, when this universe returns to its original 
nature; atyantika proceeds from divine knowledge, and consequent 
identification with the supreme spirit; and nitya is the extinction 
of life, like the extinction of a lamp, in sleep at night.” For this 
last characteristic, however, our text furnishes no warrant. Nor 
can it be explained to signify, that the Nitya Pralaya means no 
more than “a man's falling into sound sleep at night”. All the 
copies consulted on the present occasion concur in reading: 

as rendered above. The commentator supplies tlie illustration, 
I Mike the flame of a lamp’; but he also writes: 

i ‘That winch is the 
destruction of all that arc born, night and day, is the Nitya or 
constant.’ Again, in a verse presently following, we have the 
Nitya Barga, ‘constant or perpetual creation’, as opposed to con- 
stant dissolution: 

g ifrw: ii 

‘That in which, O excellent sages, beings are daily born, is termed 
constant creation, by tho.se learned in the Puriinas.’ The com- 
mentator explains this: I 

‘ The constant flow or succession of the creation of ourselves and 
other creatures is the Nitya or constant creation. This is the 

* See the editor's note in p. 52, supra. 

I. 8 
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dissolution, occurs when the sovereign of the world 
reclines in sleep. In the second, the mundane egg 
resolves into the primaiy element, from whence it was 
derived. Absolute non-existence of the world is the 
absorption of the sage,* through knowledge, into su- 
preme spirit. Peqietual destruction is the constant 
disappearance, day and night, of all that are born. The 
productions of Prakf iti form the creation that is termed 
the elemental (Prakrita). That which ensues after a 
minor dissolution is called ephemeral creation; and 
the daily generation of living things is termed, by those 
who are versed in the Puraiias, constant creation. In 
this manner, the mighty Vishiiu, whose essence is the 
elements, abides in all bodies, and brings about pro- 
duction, existence, and dissolution. f The faculties of 
Vishnu, to create, to preseiwe, and to destroy, operate 
successively, Maitreya, in all corporeal beings, and at 
all seasons; and he who frees himself from the influence 
of these three faculties, which are essentially composed 
of the three qualities (goodness, foulnes.s, and darkness), 
goes to the supreme sphere, from whence he never 
again returns. 


meaning of the text.’ It is obvious, therefore, that the alternation 
intended is that of life and death, nut of waking and sleep. 


• Yogin. 
Sanigama. 
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Origin of Rudra: his becoming eight Rudras: their wives and 

children. The posterity of Bbfigu. Account of Sri in coigunc- 

tion with Vishnu. (Sacrifice of Daksha.) 

Parasaka. — I have described to you, O great Muni, 
the creation of Brahma in which the quality of dark- 
ness prevailed. I will now explain to you the creation 
of Rudra.* 

In the beginning of the Kalpa, as Brahma purposed 
to create a son, who should be like himself, a youth 
of a purple complexion* appeared; crying with a low 
cry', and running about. * Brahma, when he beheld him 
thus afflicted, said to him: “Why dost thou weep?” 
“Give me a name”, replied the boy. “Rudra be thy 
name”, rejoined the great father of all creatures: “be 
composed; desist from tears.” But, thus addressed, 

' The creation of Rudra has been already adverted to; and 
that seems to be the primitive form of the legend. We have, 
here, another account, grounded, apparently, upon Saiva or \oga 
mysticism. 

’ The appearance of Rudra as a Kumara, ‘a boy’, is described, 
as of repeated occurrence, in tlie Linga and Vdyu Puranas, as 
already noticed (pp. 76, et nq .) ; and these Kuroaras are of different 
complexions in different Kalpas. In the Vaishiiava Puranas, 
however, we have only one original form, to which the name of 
Nilalohita, ‘the blue and red or purple complexioned ’, is assigned. 
In the Kiirma, this youth comes from Brahma’s mouth; in the 
VUyu, from bis forehead. 

’ This is the PaurAiiik etymology: 
or Rud, ‘to weep’, and Dru, ‘to run’. The grammarians derive 
the name from Rud, ‘to weep’, with Rak affix. 

8 * 
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the boy still wept seven times; and Brahma therefore 
gave to him seven other denominations: and to these 
eight persons regions and wives and posterity belong. 
The eight manifestations, then, are named Rudi’a, 
Bhava, Sarva, Isana, Pasiipati, Bhfma, Ugra, and Maha- 
deva, which were given to them by their great pro- 
genitor.* He also assigned to them their respective 
stations, the sun, water, earth, air, fire,f ether, the 
ininistrant Brahman, and the moon ; for these are their 
several forms.* The wives of the sun and the other 


' The Vayu details the application of each name severally. 
These eight Kudras are, therefore, hut one, under as many ap- 
pellations, and in as many types. The Padma, Markaiideya, 
Kiirma, Linga, and Vayu agree with our text in the nomenclature 
of the Rudras, and their types, their wives, and progeny. The 
types arc those which are enumerated in the Nandi or opening 
benedictory verse of Sakuntalii; and the passage of the Vishnu 
Puniiia was found, by M. Chezy, on the .envelope of his copy. 
He has justly corrected Sir William Jones’s version of the term 
‘the sacrifice is performed with solemnity’; as the word 
means, ‘Brahmane officiant’, H 1^4! 1 I ‘the Brahman 

who.is qualified, by initiation (Diksha), to conduct the rite.’ These 
are considered as the bodies, or visible forms, of those modifica- 
tions of Rudra which arc variously named, and which, being 
praised in them, severally abstain from harming them; 

I % i Vayu Parana. 

The Bhagavata, III., 12, 11-13, has a different scheme, as 
usual; but it confounds the notion of the eleven Rudras, to 
whom the text subsequently adverts, with that of the eight 


* See au almost identical passage, from the MarkanSeya-purma, LII., 3, 
et teq., translated in Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV., p. 286. 

t In most MSS. seen by mo the order is “fire, air"; and so in other 
Furanas than the Vishnu. 
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manifestations, tei’ined Rudra and the rest, were, re- 
spectively: Suvarchala, Usha,* Vikesf, Siva, Swaha, 
Disas, Dlkshii, and Rohii'd. Now hear an account of 
their progeny, by whose successive generations this 
world has been peopled. Their sons, then, were, seve- 
rally: Sanaik'hara (Saturn), Sukra (\^enus), the fiery- 
bodied f (Mai*s), Manojava (Hanumatt), Skanda, 
Swarga,§ Santana, and Budha (Mercui-y). 

It was the Rudra of this description that married 
Sati, who abandoned her corporeal existence in con- 
sequence of the displeasure of Daksha. ‘ She after- 


herc spcoiBed. These eleven it terms Manyn, Manu, Mahinasa, 
Mahat, Siva, Ritadhwaja, || Ugrarefas, Bliava, Kata, Viimadeva, 
and Dhritavrata; their wives are Dhi, Dhfiti, Rasaloma, Niyut, 
8arpi,1F Ila, Ambika, Iravati, Swadha, Dikshn, Rudraiii; and their 
places are the heart , senses , breath, ether, air, fire, water, earth, 
sun, moon, and tapas or ascetic devotion. The same allegory or 
mystification characterizes both accounts. 

' See the story of Daksha’s sacrifice at the end of the chapter. 


* Several of the MSS. inspected by me have Swavarchala and Uma. 
The Markaiideya-piirdiia, Lll., 9, has Dma. 

+ lyohitanga. 

t The commentator says that Manojava is “a certain wind”. Hanu- 
mat is called, however, Anilatmaja, Pavanatanaya, Vayupntra, Ac., “Son 
of the Wind”; and Marutwat. 

§ Some MSS. have Sarga; and so has the MarkanAeya-purdi'ia, Lll., 11. 

II The Bombay editions of the Ulidgavatn-purdiia have Kratudhwiaja. 

fVT ^ « 

“Dhi, Dhfiti, llsana, Uma, Niyut, Sarpi, Ila, Ambika, Iravati, Sudha, 
and Diksha, the Rndraiiis, are thy wives, Rudra.” 

Vritti is a variant, of common occurrence, for Dhfiti. “Rasaloma” 
and “Swadha” are not fonnd in any MS. that 1 have seen. Sarpi must 
be feminine. Sarpis would be nenter. 
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wards was the daughter of Hiinavat (the snowy mount- 
ains) by Mena ; and, in that character, as the only Uma, the 
mighty Bhava again married her’.* The divinities Dhatfi 
and Vidhdtii were born to Bhrigu by Khyati ; as was a 
daughter, Srf, the wife of Narayaha, the god of gods.* 

Maitrkya. — It it commonly said that the goddess 
^rl was born from the sea of milk, when it was chimied 
for ambrosia. How, then, can you say that she was 
the daughter of Bhrigu by Khyati? 

Para^aha. — ^rf, the bride of Vishnu, the mother of 
the world, is eternal, imperishable. In like manner as 
he is aJl-pervading, so also is she, 0 best of Brahmans, 
omnipresent. Vishnu is meaning; she is speech. Hain 
is polity (Naya); she is prudence (Nfti). Vishnu is 
understanding; she is intellect. He is righteousness; 
she is devotion. He is the creator; she is creation. 
^rl is the earth; Hari, the support of it. The deity is 
content; the eternal Lakshmf is resignation. He is 
desire; ^rf is wish. He is sacrifice; she is sacrificial 
donation (Dakshuia). The goddess is the invocation 
which attends the oblation ;f Janardana is the obla- 

' The story of Uma’s birth and marriage occurs in the Siva 
Furaiia, and in the Kasi Khaiida of the Skanda Purina; it is 
noticed briefly, and with some variation from the Purinas, in the 
Bamayaiia, first book: it is also given, in detail, in the Kumira 
Sambhava of Kilidasa. 

’ The family of Bhrigu is more particularly described in the 
tenth chapter. It is here mentioned merely to introduce the story 
of the birth of the goddess of prosperity, Sri. 


* See Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV., p. 324. 
t For “the invocation which attends the oblation", read “the oblation 
of clarified batter”, ^dhuti, not dggMti. 
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tion. * Lakshmi is the chamber where the females are 
present (at a religious ceremony); Maclhusiidana, the 
apartment of the males of the family. Lakshml is the 
altar; Hari, the stake (to which the victim is bound). 
Sri is the fuel; Hari, the holy grass (Knsa). He is the 
personified Sama-veda; the goddess, lotos-throned, is 
the tone of its chanting, f Lakshmi is the prayer of 
oblation (Swaha); V^sudeva, the lord of the world, is 
the sacrificial fire. Sauri (Vishnu) is l^ankara (Siva); 
and ^rit is the bride of Siva (Gauri). Kesava, 0 Mai- 
treya, is the sun; and his radiance is the lotos-seated 
goddess. Vishnu is the tribe of progenitors (Pitfigana); 
Padma is their bride (Swadha), the eternal bestower 
of nutriment. § Srf is the heavens; Vishnu, who is one 
with all things, is wide-extended space. The lord of 
Srf is the moon; she is his unfading light. She is called 
the moving principle of the world; he, the wind which 
bloweth everywhere. Govinda is the ocean; Lakshmt, 
its shore. Lakshmi is the consort of Indra (Indrahl); 
Madhusudana is Devendra. The holder of the discus 
(Vishtiu) is Yama (the regent of Tartarus); the lotos- 
throned goddess is his dusky spouse (DhiimornA). Sri 
is wealth; Srldhara (Vishnu) is, himself, the god of 
riches (Kubera). Lakshmi, illustrious Brahman, is 
Gauri; and Kesava is the deity of ocean (Varuha). Srf 


* To roDder purodcUa, “a sacrificial cake of ground rice”. See Cole- 
brooke's Two Treatita on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, p. 234, first 
annotation, and p. 337, second annotation. 

t “The tone of its chanting", udgiti. 

t Mere called Bhiiti, in several of the USS. I have examined. 

I Most of tho MSS. consnlted by me hare , not “the 

eternal bestower of natriment”, hot “tk* perpetual be- 

stower of contentment". 
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is the host of heaven (Devasena); the deity of war, her 
lord, is Hari. The wielder of the mace is resist-ance; 
the power to oppose is Sri. Lakshmi is the Ksishtha 
and the Kala; Hari, the Nimesha and the Muhurta. 
Lakshmi is the light; and Hari, who is all, and lord of 
all, the lamp. She, the mother of the world, is the 
creeping vine; and Vishiin, the tree round which she 
clings. She is the night; the god who is armed with 
the mace and discus is the day. He, the bestow’er of 
blessings, is the bridegroom; the lotos-throned goddess 
is the bride. The god is one with all male, the goddess 
one with all female, rivers. The lotos-eyed deity is the 
standard; the goddess seated on a lotos, the banner. 
Lakshmi is cupidity ; Naray aha, the master of the world, 
is covetousness. 0 thou who knowest w'hat righteous- 
ness is, Govinda is love; and Lakshmi, his gentle 
spouse,* is pleasure. f But why thus diffusely enume- 
rate their pi'esence? It is enough to say, in a word, 
that, of gods, animals, and men, Hari is all that is called 
male; Lakshmi is all that is termed female. There is 
nothing else than they. 


SACRIFICE OF DAKSHA.* 

(From the Viiyu Puraha.) 

“There w'as formerly a peak of Meru, named Savitra, 
abounding with gems, radiant as the snn, and celebrated 

' Tlie s.-»crificc of Daksha is a legend of some interest, from 
its historical and archicological relations. It is, obviously, intended 

* There is nothing, in the MSS. I have seen, answering to “his gentle 
spouse". f Raya, “love"; rati, “pleasure". 
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throughout the three worlds; of immense extent, and 
diffictdt of access, and an object of universal veneration. 
llj)on that glorious eminence, rich with mineral trea- 
sures, as upon a splendid couch, the deity Siva reclined, 
accompanied by the daughter of the sovereign of 
mountains, and attended by the mighty Adityas, the 
powerful Vasus, and by the heavenly physicians, the 


to intimate a struggle between the worshippers of Siva and of 
Vishnu, in wliich, at first, the latter, but, finally, the former, 
acquired the ascendancy. It is, also, a favourite subject of Hindu 
sculpture, at least with the Hindus of the Saiva division, and 
makes a conspicuous figure both at Klephanta and Ellora. A re- 
presentation of the dispersion and mutilation of the gods and 
sages by Virabhadra, at the former, is published in the Archa;o- 
logia, Vol. VII., 32G, where it is described as the .Judgment of 
Solomon! A figure of Virabhadra is given by Niebuhr, Vol. H., 
tab. 10; and the entire group, in the Bombay Transactions, Vol. I., 
p. 220. It is described, p. 229: but Mr. Krskine bas not verified 
the subject, although it cannot admit of doubt. The group de- 
scribed, p. 224, probably represents the introductory details given 
in our text. Of the Ellora sculptures, a striking one occurs in 
what Sir C. Malet calls the Doomar Leyna cave, where is “Veer 
Budder, with eight hands. In one is suspended the slain Rajah 
Dutz.” A. R. Vol. VI. , 396. And there is also a representation 
of ‘Ehr Bndr’ in one of the colonnades of Kailas ; being, in fact, 
the same figure as that at Elephanta. Bombay Tr., Vol. HI., 287. 
The legend of Daksha, therefore, was popular when those cavern 
temples were excavated. The story is told in much more detail 
in several other Puratias, and with some variations, which will 
be noticed: but the above has been selected as a specimen of the 
Style of the Vayu Purana, and as being a narration which, from 
its inartificial, obscure, tautological, and uncircumstantial con- 
struction, is, probably, of an ancient date. The same legend, in 
the same words, is given in the Brahma Purana. 
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sons of Aswinf; by Kiibera,* suiToundcd by his train 
of Guhyakas, the lord of the Yakshas, who dwells on 
Kailiisn. There also was the great Muni Usanas: there 
were I^ishis of the first order, with Sanatkumara at 
their head; divine llishis, preceded by Angiras; Viswa- 
vasu, with his bands of heaveidy choristers; the sages 
Narada and Parvata; and innumerable troops of ce- 
lestial nymphs. The breeze blew upon the mountain, 
bland, pure, and fragrant; and the trees were decorated 
with flowers that blossomed in every season. The 
Vidyddharas and Siddhas, affluent in devotion, waited 
upon Mahadeva, the lord of living creatures;f and 
many other beings, of various forms, did him homage. 
Kakshasas of terrific semblance, and Pisachas of great 
strength , of different shapes and features, armed with 
various weapons, and blazing like lire, were delighted 
to be present, as the followers of the god. There stood 
the royal Nandin, t high in the favour of his lord, imned 
with a fiery trident, § shining with inherent lustre; and 
there the best of rivers, Ganga, the assemblage of all 
holy waters,l| stood adoring the mighty deity. Thus 
worshipjjed by all the most excellent of sages and of 
gods, abode the omnipotent and all-gloriousH Mahadeva. 

“In former times Daksha commenced a holy sacri- 
fice on the side of Himavat, at the sacred spot Ganga- 


• In the original, Vaisravana. 

f Paiupati: rather, “lord of sacrificial animals”; and so in p. 126, I. 3. 

I In the Sanskrit, Nandiswara. 

§ “a pike”; and so wherever “trident” occurs in the present 

extract from the Vdyu-purdiia. 

II The more literal rendering would bo: “rising from the water of all holy 
places situate on streams 

1 Instead of “omnipotent and all-gloiions”, read “divine”, bhagavat. 
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dwara, frequented by the Rishis. The gods, desirous 
of assisting at this solemn rite, came, with Indra* at 
their head, to Mahddeva, and intimated their purpose, 
and, having received his permission, depaited, in their 
splendid chariots, to Gangadwara, as tradition reports.^ 
They found Daksha, the best of the devout, surrounded 
by the singers and nymphs of heaven, and by numerous 
sages, beneath the shade of clustering trees and climb- 
ing plants ; and all of them, whether dwellers on earth, 
in air, or in the regions above the skies, approached 
the patriarch with outward gestures of respect. The 
Adityas, Vasus, Rudras,f Maruts, all entitled to jmrtake 
of the oblations, together with Jishtiu, were present. 
The (four classes of Pitfis) Ushmapas, Somapas, Ajya- 
pas, and Dhiimapas, (or those who feed upon the flame, 
the acid juice, the butter, or the smoke of ott’erings), 
the Aswins, and the progenitors, came along with 
Rrahmii. Creatures of every class, born from the w'omb, 
the egg, from vapour, or vegetation, came upon their 
invocation; as did all the gods, with their brides, who, 
in their resplendent vehicles, blazed like so many fires. 


' Or this may be understood to imply, that the original story 
is in the Vedas; the term being, as usual in such a reference, 
gfji; I Gangadwara, the place where the Ganges descends 
to the plains — or Ilaridwar, as it is more usually termed — is 
usually specified as the scene of action. The Linga is more 
precise, calling it Kanakhala, which is the village still called 
Kankhal, near Haridwar (Meglia Dtita, p. 59). It rather inaccu- 
rately, however, describes this as upon Haihsa peak, a point of 
the Himalaya: 


* The Sanskrit has Kratu. 
t Add Sadhyas. 
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Beholding them thus assemhlcd, the sage Dadhfcha 
was filled with indignation, and observed: ‘The man 
who worships what ought not to be worshipped, or 
pays not reverence where veneration is due, is guilty, 
most assuredly, of heinous sin.’ Then, addressing 
Dakshn, he said to him: ‘Why do you not offer homage 
to the god who is the lord of life* (Pasubhartfi)?’ 
Daksha spake: ‘I have already many Rudras present, 
armed with tridents, wearing liraided hair, and existing 
in eleven forms. I recognize no other Mahadeva.’ 
Dadhi'cha spake : ‘The invocation that is not addressed to 
Isa is, for all, hut a solitaiy (and imperfect) summons. 
Inasmuch as I behohl no other divinity who is superior 
to Sankara, this sacrifice of Daksha will not be com- 
pleted.’f Daksha spake: ‘I offer, in a golden cup, this 
entire oblation, which has been consecrated by many 
prayers, as an offering ever due to the unequalled 
Vishnu, t the sovereign lord of all.’* 


' The Kurma Punii'ia gives also this discussion between 
Dadhicha and Daksha; and their dialogue contains some carious 
matter. Daksha, for instance, states that no portion of a sacrifice 
is ever allotted to Siva, and no prayers are directed to be addres- 
sed to him, or to his bride: 


' R.'ither, “the guardian of animals fit for sacrifice". 

’rrar wiDt ii 

«t i 

For the text, from the Mnhahhdrata, of a passage nearly identical 
with that in which these versos occur, .accompanied by a very different 
rendering from that given above, see Original Sansh'il Texts, Part 1\'., 
pp. 314, ei teq. 

t The epithet makheia, “lord of sacrifice", is here omitted. 
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“In the lueaimhile the virtuous daughter of the 
mountain king, observing the departure of the divini- 
ties, addi’essed her lord, the god of living beings, and 
said — Unui spake — ‘WTiither, 0 lord, have the gods, 
preceded by Indra,* this day departed? Tell me truly. 


IT II 


Dadliiclia apparently evades the objection, and claims a share for 
Rudra, consisting of the triad of gods, as one with the sun, who 
is, undoubtedly, hymned by the several ministering priests of 
the Vedas : 


Daksha replies that the twelve Adityas receive special oblations; 
that they are all the suns; and that he knows of no other. The 


Munis, who overhear the dispute, concur in his sentiments: 

^ ^ Tf^: II 

TTO RiijnnVifiJu : ii 


These notions seem to have been exchanged for others, in the 
days of the Padma Puraha and Bhagavata; as they place Daksha’s 
neglect of isiva to the latter’s filthy practices, — his going naked, 
smearing himself with ashes, carrying a skull, and behaving as if 
he were drunk or crazed; alluding, no doubt, to the practices of 
Saiva mendicants, who seem to have abounded in the days of 
Sankara Acharya, and since. There is no discu.ssion in the Bha- 
gavata; but Rudra is described as present at a former assembly, 
when his father-in-law censured him before the guests, and, in 
consequence, he departed in a rage. His follower Nandinf curses 
the company; and Bhfigu retorts in language descriptive of the 
Vamacharins or left hand worshippers of Siva, “May all those”. 


* Sakra, in the original, 
t Naudiswata. 
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O thou who knowest all truth; for a great doubt per- 
plexes me.’ Maheswara spake: ‘Illustrious goddess, 
the excellent patriarch Daksha celebrates the sacrifice 
of a horse; and thither the gods repair.’ Devf spake: 
‘WTiy, then, most mighty god, dost thou also not pro- 
ceed to this solemnity? By what hinderance is thy 
progress thither impeded?’ Maheswara spake: ‘This 
is the contrivance, mighty queen, of all the gods, that, 
in all sacrifices, no portion should be assigned to me. 
In consequence of an ari’angement formerly devised, 
the gods allow me, of right, no participation of sacrificial 
offerings.’ Devi spake: ‘The lord god lives in all bodily 
forms;* and his might is em'ment through his superior 
faculties. He is unsurpassable, he is unapproachable, in 
splendour and gloiy and power. That such as he should 
be excluded from his share of oblations fills me with 
deep sorrow’; and a trembling, 0 sinless, seizes upon 

he says,! “who adopt the worship of Bhava (Siva), all those 
who follow the practices of his worshippers, become heretics, and 
oppugiiers of holy doctrines. May they neglect the observances 
of purification; may they be of infirm intellects, wearing clotted 
hair, and ornamenting themselves with ashes and bones ; and may 
they enter the Saiva initiation, in which spirituous liquor is the 
libation.” 


* Professor Wilson doubtless read : hut the 1188. srbicb I 

have consulted give “in all the gods”, 

t Bhdgavata-furdna, IV., 2, 28—29: 

^ ^ ^ ^ i 

II 

This passage will be found translated in Original San$kril Texlt, 
Part IV., p. 321. 
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my frame. Shall I now practise bounty, restraint, or 
penance, so that my lord, who is inconceivable, may 
obtain a share, — a half, or a third portion, — of the 
sacrifice ? ’ ‘ 

“Then the mighty and incomprehensible deity, being 
pleased, said to his bride, thus agitated and speaking: 
‘ Slender-waisted queen of the gods, thou knowest not 
the purport of what thou sayest. But I know it, O thou 
with large eyes ; for the holy declare all things by me- 
ditation. By thy perplexity this day are all the gods, 

' This simple account of Sati’s share in the transaction is 
considerably modified in other accounts. Tn the Kiirma, the 
quarrel begins with Daksha the patriarch’s being, as he thinks, 
treated, by his son-in-law, with less respect than is his due. Upon 
his daughter Sati's subsequently visiting him, he abuses her hus- 
band, and turns her out of his house. She, in spite, destroys 
herself : Siva, hearing of this, conies to 

Daksha, and curses him to be boro as a Kshatriya, the son of 
the Prachetasas, and to beget a son on his own daughter; 

It is in this subsequent birth that the sacrifice occurs. The Linga 
and Matsya allude to the dispute between Daksha and Sail, and 
to the latter’s putting an end to herself by Yoga: 

The Padma, Bhagavata, and Skanda, — in the Kasi Khaiida, — 
relate the dispute between father and daughter in a like manner, 
and in more detail. The first refers the death of Satl, however, 
to a prior period; and that and the Bhagavata both ascribe it to 
Yoga: 

1 ^ ^ fTTiwnr: 

The Kasi Khaiida, with an improvement indicative of a later age, 
makes Sati throw herself into the fire prepared for the solemnity. 


* Bhdgavata-purdiia, IV., 4, 27. 
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with Malicndra and all the three worlds, utterly con- 
founded. In my sacrifice, those who worship me repeat 
my praises, and chant tlie Katbantiira song of theSama- 
veda. My priests worship me in the sacrifice of true 
wisdom, where no officiating Brahman is needed ; and, 
in this, they offer me my portion.’* Devi spake: ‘The 
lord is the root of all, f and, assuredly, in every assem- 
blage of the female world, praises or hides himself at 
will.’ Mahatleva spake: ‘Queen of the gods, I praise 
not myself. Approach, and behold M’hom I shall create 
for the purpose of claiming my share of the rite.’ 
“Having thus spoken to his beloved spouse, the 
mighty Maheswara created , from his mouth , a being 
like the fire of fate;f a divine being, with a thousand 
heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet; wielding a 
thousand clubs, a thousand shafts; holding the shell, 
the discus, the mace, and bearing a blazing bow’ and 
battle-axe; § fierce and terrific, shining with dreadful 
splendour, and decorated with the crescent moon; 
clothed in a tiger’s skin dripping with blood, having a 
capacious stomach , and a vast mouth armed with for- 
midable tusks. His ears were erect; his lips were pen- 
dulous; his tongue was lightning; his hand brandished 
the thunder bolt; flames streamed from his hair; a 
necklace of pearls wound round his neck; a garland of 
flame descended on his breast. Radiant with lustre, 
he looked like the final fire that consumes the world. 
Four tremendous tusks projected from a mouth which 


• See Original Samicrit TejcU, Part IV., p. 316, note 281. 
f SupTakritn. 

; Kdlagni. Some HS3. have krodhdgm, “the fire of wrath “. 
§ Add “sword’’, asi. 
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extended from ear to ear. He was of vast bulk, vast 
strength, a mighty male and lord, the destroyer of the 
universe, and like a large fig-tree in circumference; 
shining like a hundred moons at once: fierce as the 
fire of love; having four heads, sharp white teeth, and 
of mighty fierceness, vigour, activity, and courage; 
glowing with the blaze of a thousand fiery suns at the 
end of the world; like a thousand undiinmed moons; 
in bulk, like Hiimidri, Kailasa, or Stnneru, or Mandara, 
with all its gleaming herbs; bright as the sun of de- 
struction at the end of ages; of irresistible prowess 
and beautiful aspect; irascible, with lowering eyes, and 
a countenance burning like fire; clothed in the hide of 
the elephant and lion,* and girt round with snakes; 
wearing a turban on his head, a moon on his brow; 
sometimes savage, sometimes mild; having a chaplet 
of many flowers on his head, anointed with various 
unguents, adorned with different ornaments and many 
sorts of jewels, wearing a garland of heavenly Kanii- 
kara flowers, and rolling his eyes with rage. Sometimes 
he danced; sometimes he laughed aloud; sometimes 
he stood wrapt in meditation ; sometimes he trampled 
upon the earth; sometimes he sang; sometimes he 
wept repeatedly. And he was endowed with the facul- 
ties of wisdom, dispassion, power, penance, truth, en- 
durance, fortitude, dominion, and self-knowledge. 

“ This being then knelt down upon the ground, and, 
raising his hands respectfully to his head, said to 
Mahadeva: ‘Sovereign of the gods, command what it 


* The origioal, in the MSS. known to mo, ia 
the accusatire. That ia to say, there is no mention of “the elephant”. 
I. 9 
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is that 1 must do for thee’; to which Maheswara re- 
plied: ‘Spoil the sacrifice of Daksha.’ Then the mighty 
Virabhadra, having heard the pleasure of his lord, 
bowed down his head to the feet of Prajapati,* and, 
starting like a lion loosed from bonds, despoiled the 
sacrifice of Daksha; knowing that he had been created 
by the displeasure of Devf. She, too, in her wrath, as 
tlie fearful goddess KudrakaH, accompanied him, with 
all her train, to witness his deeds. Virabhadra, the 
fierce, abiding in the region of ghosts, is the minister 
of the anger of Devi. And he then created, from the 
pores of his skin, powerful demigods, f the mighty 
attendants upon Rudra, of equal valour and strength, 
who sUu'ted, by hundreds and thousands, into existence. 
Then a loud and confused clamour filled all the ex- 
panse of ether, and inspired the denizens of heaven 
with dread. The mountains tottered, and earth shook; 
the winds roared, and the dejjths of the sea were dis- 
turbed; the fires lost their radiance, and the sun grew 
pale; the planets of the firmament shone not, neither 
did the stars give light; the Rishis ceased their hymns, 
and gods and demons w'ere mute; and thick darkness 
eclipsed the chariots of the skies . ’ t 

“Then from the gloom emerged fearful and numer- 
ous forms, shouting the cry of battle; w'ho instantly 


' The description of Virabhadra and his followers is given in 
other Puniiias, in the same strain, but with less detail. 


' 111 the original, Umapati. 
f The original rails them Raumas: 

1 Hereabouts the translation is somewhat free. 
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broke or overturned the sacrificial columns, trampled 
upon the altars, and danced amidst the oblations. 
Running wildly hither and thither, with the speed of 
wind, they tossed about the implements and vessels 
of sacrifice, which looked like stars precipitated from 
the heavens. The piles of food and beverage for the 
gods, which had been heaped up like mountains; the 
rivers of milk; the banks of curds and butter; the sands 
of honey, and butter-milk, and sugar; the mounds of 
condiments and spices of every flavour; the undulating 
knolls of flesh and other viands; the celestial liquoi’s, 
pastes, and confections, which had been prepared; these 
the spirits of wrath devoured, or defiled, or scattered 
abroad. Then, falling upon the host of the gods, these 
vast and resistless Rudras beat or terrified them, mocked 
and insulted the nymphs and goddesses, and quickly 
put an end to the rite, although defended by all the 
gods ; being the ministers of Rudra’s wrath, and similar 
to himself. ' Some then made a hideous clamour, whilst 
others fearfully shouted, when Yajna was decapitated. 
For the divine Yajna, the lord of sacrifice, then began 
to fly up to heaven, in the shape of a deer; and Vfra- 
bhadra, of immeasurable spirit, apprehending his power, 


' Their exploits, and those of Virabhadra, are more particu- 
larly specified elsewhere, especially in the Linga, Kiirma, and 
Bh^avata Puranas. Indra is knocked down and trampled on; 
Yama has his staff broken; Saraswati and the Matns have their 
noses cut off; Mitra or Bhaga has his eyes pulled out; Piishan 
has his teeth knocked down his throat; Chandra is pummelled; 
Vahni’s hands are cut off; Bhfigu loses his beard; the Brahmans 
are pelted with stones; the Prajapatis are beaten; and the gods 
and demigods are run throngh with swords, or stuck with arrows. 

9 * 
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cut off his vast head, after he had mounted into the 
sky.' Daksha, the patriarch, liis sacrifice being de- 
stroyed, overcome with terror, and utterly broken in 
spirit, fell, then, upon the ground, whore his head was 
spurned by the feet of the cruel Vi'rabhadra.^ The 
thirty scores* of sacred divinities were all presently 


' This is also inuiitioned in the Linga and in the Hari VoiiiNa: 
and the latter thug accounts for the origin of the constellation 
Mrigasiras; Yajna, with the head of a deer, being elevated to the 
planetary region, by Brahma. 

’ As ho prays to Siva presently, it could not well be meant, 
here, dint Daksha was decapitated, although that is the story in 
other places. The Linga' and Bhagavata both state that Vira- 
bhadra cut off Daksha’s head , and threw it into the fire. After 
the fray, therefore, when Siva restored the dead to life, and the 
mutilated to their limbs, Daksha's head was not forthcoming. It 
was, therefore, replaced by the head of a goat, or, according to 
the Kiisi Kliaiida, that of a ram. No notice is taken, in our 
text, of the conflict elsewhere described between Virabhadra and 
Vishnu. In the Linga, the latter is beheaded; and his head is 
blown, by the wind, into the fire. The Kiiruia, though a Saiva 
Puraiia, is less irreverent towards Vishiiu, and, after describing 
a contest in which both parties occasionally prevail, makes 
Brahma interpose, and separate the combatants. The Kasi 
Khaiida of the Skanda Puriiiia describes Vishnu as defeated, and 
at the mercy of Virabhadra, who is prohibited, by a voice from 
heaven, from destroying his antagonist; whilst, in the Hari V^ahisa. 
Vishnu compels Siva to fly, after taking him by the throat and 
nearly strangling him. The blackness of Siva’s neck arose from 
this throttling, and not, as elsewhere described, from his drinking 
the poison produced at the churning of the ocean. 


* “Three hundred and thirty niillion.s". The original is: 

m: f^wrararr: i 

wrr: ii 
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bound, with a band of fire, by their lion-like foe; and 
they all then addressed him, crying: ‘0 Rudra, have 
mercy upon thy servants! O lord, dismiss thine anger!’ 
Thus spake Brahma, and the other gods, and the pa- 
triarch Daksha; and, raising their hands, they said: 
‘Declare, mightj' being, who thou art.’ Vi'rabhadra 
said: ‘I am not a god, nor an Aditya; nor am I come 
hither for enjoyment, nor curious to behold the chiefs 
of the divinities. Know that I am come to destroy 
the sacrifice of Daksha, and that I am called Vfrabha- 
dra, the issue of the wTath of Rudra. Bhadrakjllf, also, 
who has sprung from the anger of Devi, is sent here, by 
the god of gods, to destroy this rite. Take refuge, king 
of kings, with him who is the lord of Uma. For better 
is the anger of Rudra than the blessings of other gods.’ 
“ Having heard the words of Vlrabhadra, the right- 
eous Daksha propitiated the mighty god, the holder 
of the trident, Maheswara. The hearth of sacrifice, 
deserted by the Brahmans, had been consumed; Yajna 
had been metamorphosed to an antelope; the fires of 
Rudra’s wrath had been kindled; the attendants, 
wounded by the tridents of the servants of the god, 
were groaning with pain; the pieces of the uprooted 
sacrificial posts were scattered here and there; and 
the fragments of the meat-offerings w'ere carried off 
by flights of hungry vultures and herds of howling 
jackals. Suppressing his vital airs, and taking up a 
posture of meditation, the many-sighted victor of his 
foes, Daksha, fixed his eyes everywhere upon his 
thoughts. Then the god of gods appeared from the 
altar, resplendent as a thousand suns, and smiled upon 
him, and said : ‘Daksha, thy sacrifice has been destroyed 
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through sacred knowledge. I am well pleased with 
thee.’ And then he smiled again, and said: ‘What shall 
I do for thee V Declare, together with the preceptor 
of the gods.’ 

“Then Daksha, frightened, alarmed, and agitated, 
his eyes suifused with tears, raised his hands reveren- 
tially to his brow, and said: ‘If, lord, thou art pleased; 
if I have found favour in thy sight; if I am to be the 
object of thy benevolence; if thou wilt confer upon 
me a boon, this is the blessing I solicit, that all these 
provisions for the solemn sacrifice, which have been 
collected w'ith much trouble, and during a long time, 
and which have now been eaten, drunk, devoured, 
burnt, broken, scattered abroad, may not have been 
prepared in vain.’ ‘So let it be’, replied Hara, the sub- 
duer of Indra.* And thereupon Daksha knelt down 
upon the earth, and praised, gratefully, the author of 
righteousness, the three-eyed god Mahadeva, repeating 
the eight thousand names of the deity whose emblem 
is a bull.” 


* Bbaganetra is here used, in the Sanskrit, for “Indra". See the 
article Professor Wilson’s Satukrit Dictionary. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Logend of Lakshmi. Durviisas gives a garland to Indra: he treats 
it disrespectfully, and is cursed by the Muni. The power of 
the gods impaired; they are oppressed by the Diinavas, and 
have recourse to Vishnu. The churning of the ocean. Praises 
of Sri. 

Parasara. — But, with respect to the (question thou 
hast asked me, Maitreya, relating to the history of Srf, 
hear from me the tale, as it was told to me by Mariehi. 

Durvasas, a jtortion of l^ankara (Siva),* was wander- 
ing over the earth; when he beheld, in the hands of a 
nymph of air,® a garland of flowers culled from the 
trees of heaven, the fragrant odour of which spread 
throughout the forest, and enraptured all who dwelt 
beneath its shade. The sage, who was then possessed 
by religious phrensy,® when he beheld that garland, 
demanded it of the graceful and full-eyed nymph, who. 


’ Durviisas was the son of Atri by Anasiiyii, and was an in- 
carnation of a portion of Siva. 

’ A Vidyadhari. These beings, male and female, are spirits 
of an inferior order, tenanting the middle regions of the atmo- 
sphere. According to the Vilyu, the garland was given to the 
nymph by Devi. 

’ He observed the Vrala, or vow of insanity, I 

equivalent to the ecstasies of some religious fanatics. ‘ In this 
state’, says the commentator, ‘even saints are devils 

ff T!fp*raT: t * 


* The MSS. of the commentary which I have had access to read; 

ff ff I 
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bowing to him reverentially, immediately presented 
it to him. He, as one frantic, placed the chaplet upon 
his brow, and, thus decorated, resumed his path; when 
he beheld (Indra) the husband of Sachi, the ruler of 
the three worlds, approach, seated on his infuriated 
elephant, Airavata, and attended by the gods. The 
])hrensied sage, taking from his heatl the garland of 
flowers, amidst wdiich the bees collected ambrosia, 
threw' it to the king of the gods, w'ho caught it, and 
suspended it on the brow' of Airavata, where it shone 
like the river Jahnavl, glittering on the dark summit 
of the mountain Kailasa.* The elephant, w'hose eyes 
were dim w'ith inebriety, and attracted by the smell, 
took hold of the garland w'ith his trunk, and cast it on 
the earth. That chief of sages, Dun'asas, was highly 
incensed at this disrespectfid treatment of his gift, and 
thus angrily addressed the sovereign of the immortals: 
“Inflated with the intoxication of pow'er, Vasava, 
vile of spirit, thou art an idiot not to respect the gar- 
land I presented to thee, which was the dwelling of 
Fortune (i^ri). Thou hast not acknowledged it as a 
largess; thou hast not bow'ed thyself before me; thou 
hast not placed the wreatli upon thy head, with thy 
countenance expanding with delight. Now, fool, for 
that thou hast not infinitely prized the garland that I 
gave thee, thy sovereignity over the three worlds shall 
be subverted. Thou confoimdest me, Sakra, w'ith other 
Brahmans; and hence I have suffered disrespect from 


* The original is simply: 
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thy arrogance. But, in like manner a.s thoii hast cast 
the garland I gave thee down on the ground, so shall 
thy dominion over the universe be whelmed in ruin. 
Thou hast offended one whose wrath is dreaded by 
all created things, king of the gods, even me, by thine 
excessive pride.” 

Descending hastily from his elephant, Mahendra 
endeavoured to appease the sinless Dui^'asas. But, to 
the excuses and prostrations of the thousand-eyed, the 
Muni answered; “I am not of a compassionate heart, 
nor is forgiveness congenial to my nature. Other Munis 
may relent; but know me, Sakra, to be Durviisas. Thou 
hast in vain been rendered insolent by Gautama and 
others; for know me, Indra, to be Durvasas, whose 
nature is a stranger to remorse. Thou hast been flat- 
tered by Vasislitha and other tender-hearted saints, 
whose loud praises have made thee so an'ogant that 
thou hast insulted me.* But who is there in the uni- 
verse that can behold my countenance, dark with 
frowns, and surrounded by my blazing hair, and not 
tremble? MTiat need of words? 1 will not forgive, 
whatever semblance of humility thou mayest assume.” 

Having thus spoken, the Brahman went his way; 
and the king of the gods, remounting his elephant, 
returned to his capital, Amanivatf. Thenceforward, 
Maitreya, the three worlds and Sakra lost their vigour; 
and all vegetable products, plants, and herbs were 
withered and died; sacrifices were no longer offered; 
devout exercises no longer practised; men 'were no 
more addicted to charity, or any moral or religious 


* See Original Samkrit TexU, Part I., p. 9a, note. 
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obligation; all beings became devoid of steadiness;* 
all the faculties of sense were obstructed by cupidity; 
and men’s desires were excited by frivolous objects. 
Where there is energy* there is prosperity; and upon 
prosperity energy depends. How' can those abandoned 
by prosperity be possessed of energy V And without 
energy where is excellence V Without excellence there 
can be no vigour or heroism amongst men. He who 
has neither courage nor strength will be spurned by 
all; and he who is universally treated with disgrace 
must suffer abasement of his intellectual faculties. 

The three regions being thus wholly divested of 
prosperity, and deprived of energy, the Danavas and 
sons of Diti, the enemies of the gods, who were in- 
capable of steadiness, and agitated by ambition, put 
forth their strength against the gods. They engaged 
in war with the feeble and unfortunate divinities; and 
Indra and the rest, being overcome in fight, fled, for 
refuge, to Brahma, preceded by the god of flame 
(Hut4sana). When the great father of the universe 
had heard all that had come to pass, he said to the 
deities: “Repair, for protection, to the god of high and 
low; the tamer of the demons; the causeless cause of 
creation, preservation, and destruction ; the progenitor 
of the progenitors; the immortal, unconquerable Vishnu; 
the cause of matter and spirit, of his unengendered 
products; the remover of the grief of all who humble 
themselves before him. He will give you aid.” Having 

‘ They became ( filial -fl), Nihgattwa; and Saitwa is explained, 
througbont, by Dbairya * steadiness ‘ fortitude 

* Here and below, this represents lattwa. 
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thus spoken to the deities, Brahma proceeded, along 
with them, to the northern shore of the sea of milk, 
and, with reverential words, thus prayed to the supreme 
Hari : — 

“We glorify him who is all things; the lord supreme 
over all; unborn, imperishable; the protector of the 
mighty ones of creation; the unperceived,* indivisible 
Ndrayaha; the smallest of the smallest, the largest of 
the largest, of the elements; in whom are all things; 
from whom are all things; who was before existence; 
the god who is all beings; w’ho is the end of ultimate 
objects; who is beyond final spirit, and is one with 
supreme soul; who is contemplated, as the cause of 
final liberation, by sages anxious to be free; in whom 
are not the qualities of goodness, foulness, or darkness, 
that belong to undeveloped nature. May that purest 
of all pure spirits this day be propitious to us. May 
that Hari be propitious to us, whose inherent might is 
not an object of the progi’essive chain of moments, or 
of days, that make up time. May he who is called the 
supreme god, who is not in need of assistance, Hari, 
the soul of all embodied substance, be favourable unto 
us. May that Hari, who is both cause and effect; who 
is the cause of cause, the effect of effect; he who is the 
effect of successive effect; who is the effect of the effect 
of the effect, himself; the product of the effect of the 
effect of the effect, (or elemental substance).’ To him I 
bow. The cause of the cause; the cause of the cause 

’ The first effect of primary canse is nature, or Praknti; the 
effect of the effect, or of Praknti, is Mahat; effect in the third 

* Apraidia; explained, by the commentator, to mean “aelf-illominated". 
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of the cause: the cause of them all: to him I how. To 
him who is the enjoyer anfl thing to he enjoyed; the 
creator and thing to he created; who is the agent and 
the effect: to that supreme being I how. The infinite 
nature of Vishnu is pure, intelligent, perpetual, unhorn, 
undecayahle, inexhaustihle, inscrutable, immutable; it 
is neither gross nor subtile, nor capable of being de- 
fined: to that ever holy nature of Vishnu I bow. To 
him whose facidty to create the universe abides in but 
a part of but the ten-millionth part of him; to him who 
is one with the inexhaustible supreme spirit, I bow: 
and to the glorious nature of the supreme Vishiiu, 
which nor gods , nor sages, nor I, nor Sankara appre- 
hend; that nature which the Yogins, after incessant 
effort, effacing both moral merit and demerit, behold 
to be contemplated in the mystical monosyllable Om: 
the supreme glory of Vishnu, who is the first of all; 
of whom, one only god, the triple energy is the same 
with Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva: O lord of all, great 
soul of all, asylum of all, umlecayable, have pity uj)on 
thy servants! 0 Vishiiu, be manifest unto us.” 

ParAsara continued. — The gods, having heard this 
prayer uttered by Brahma, bowed down, and cried: 
“Be favourable to us! Be present to our sight. We 


degroe is Abanik.-ira; in the fourth, or the effect of the effect 
(Ahaifikara) of the effect (Mahat) of tlie effect (Prakfiti), is ele- 
mentary substance, or Bhuta. Vishiiu is each and all. So, in 
the succeeding ascending scale, Brahma is the cause of mortal 
life; the cause of Brahma is the egg, or aggregate elementary 
matter; its cause is, therefore, elementary matter; the cause of 
which is subtile or rudimental matter, which originates from 
Ahamkara; and so on. Vishiiu is, also, each and all of these. 
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bow clown to tliat glorious nature wbich the mighty 
Brahma does not know; that which is thy nature, O 
imperishable, in whom the universe abides.” Then, 
the gods having ended, Brihaspati and the divine 
Kishis thus prayed: “We bow down to the being en- 
titled to adoration: who is the first object of sacrifice; 
who was before the first of things; the creator of the 
creator of the world; the undefinable. O lord of all 
that has been or is to be; imperi.shable type of sacrifice; 
have pity upon thy worshippers! Appear to them pro.s- 
trate before thee. Here is Brahma; here is Triloehana 
(the three-eyed Siva), with the Rudras; Piishan (the 
sun), with the Adityas; and Fire, with all the mighty 
luminaries.*^ Here are the sons of Aswini (the two 
Aswim' Kumiiras), the Vasus and all the winds, the 
Sadhyas, the Viswadevas, andindra, the king of the 
gods; all of whom bow lowly before thee. All the 
tribes of the immortals, vanquished by the demon host, 
have fled to thee for succour.”. 

Thus prayed to, the supreme deity, the mighty 
holder of the conch and discus, showed himself to them; 
and, beholding the lord of gods, liearing a shell, a dis- 
cus, and a mace, the assemblage of primeval form, and 
radiant with embodied light, Pitamaha and the other 
deities, tlieir eyes moistened with rapture, first paid 
him homage, and then thus addressed him: “Repe.atcd 
salutation to thee, who art indefinable! Thon art Brah- 
ma; thou art the wielder of the Pinaka bow (Siva); 
thou art Indra; thou art fire, air, the god of wat.ei-s,f 


* “Fire, with all it* furms": 
t Varuha, iu the original. 
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the sun,* the king of death (Yama), the Vasus, the 
Maruts (the winds), the Sadhyas, and Viswadevas. 
This assembly of divinities, that now has come before 
thee, thou art; for, the creator of the world, thou art 
everywhere. Thou art the sacrifice , the prayer of ob- 
lation, f the mystic syllable Om, the sovereign of all 
creatures. Thou art all that is to be known, or to be 
unknown. O universal soul, the whole world consists 
of thee. We, discomfited by the Daityas, have fled to 
thee, O Vishiiu, for refuge. Spirit of all,t have com- 
passion upon us! Defend us with thy mighty power. 
There will be affliction, desire, trouble, and grief, until 
thy protection is obtained: but thou art the remover 
of all sins. Do thou, then, 0 pure of spirit, show favour 
unto us, who have fled to thee! O lord of all, protect 
us with thy great power, in union with the goddess 
who is thy strength.” '§ Hari, the creator of the uni- 
verse, being thus prayed to by the prostrate divinities, 
smiled, and thus spake: “With renovated energy, O 
gods, I will restore your strength. Do yoa act as I 
enjoin. Let all the gods, associated with the Asuras, 
cast all sorts of medicinal herbs into the sea of milk; 
and then, taking the mountain Mandara for the churn- 
ing-stick, the serpent V^uki for the rope, churn the 


' With thy Sakti, or the goddess ^ri or Lakshmi. 


* In the Sanskrit, Saritri. 
f VashaMra, “the exclamation at a sacrifice’'. 

I These words, and “anirersal aonl”, jnst above, are to render sor- 
vdlnuin. 

$ “Lord of all energies, make na, by thy power, to prosper”; 
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ocean together for ambrosia; depending upon my aid. 
To secure the assistance of the Daityas, you must be 
at peace, with them, and engage to give them an equal 
portion of the fruit of your associated toil; promising 
them, that, by drinking the Amrita that shall be pro- 
duced from the agitated ocean, they shall become 
mighty and immortal. I will take care that the enemies 
of the gods shall not partake of the precious draught; 
that they shall share in the labour alone.” 

Being thus instructed by the god of gods, the divini- 
ties entered into alliance with the demons: and they 
jointly undertook the acquirement of the beverage of 
immortality. They collected various kinds of medicinal 
herbs, and cast them into the sea of milk, the waters 
of which were radiant as the thin and shining clouds 
of autumn. They then took the mountain Mandara 
for the staff, the serpent V^uki for the cord, and 
commenced to chum the ocean for the Amrita. The 
assembled gods were stationed, by Krishna, at the tail 
of the sei’pent; the Daityas and Danavas, at its head 
and neck. Scorched by the flames emitted from his 
inflated hood, the demons were shorn of their glory; 
whilst the clouds, driven towards his tail by the breath 
of his mouth, refreshed the gods with revivifying 
showers. In the midst of the milky sea, Hari himself, 
in the form of a tortoise, served as a pivot for the 
mountain, as it was whirled around. The holder of 
the mace and discus was present, in other forms, 
amongst the gods and demons, and assisted to drag 
the monarch of the serpent race; and, in another vast 
body, he sat upon the summit of the mountain. With 
one portion of his energy, unseen by gods or demons, 
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he sustained the seqient-king, and, with another, in- 
fused vigour into the gods. 

From the ocean, thus churned by the gods and 
Diinaviis, first uprose the cow Siirabhi, the fountain 
of milk and curds, worshipped by the divinities, and 
behelil by them and their associates with minds dis- 
turbed and eye.s glistening with delight. Then, as the 
holy Siddhas in the sky wondered what this could be, 
appeared the goddess Varunf (the deity of wine), her 
eyes rolling with intoxication. Next, from the whirl- 
pool of the deep, sprang the celestial Parijata tree, the 
delight of the nymphs of heaven; perfuming the world 
with its blossoms. The troop of Apsarasas (the nymphs 
of heaven), were then prod need, of sui’jjrising loveliness, 
endowed with beauty and with taste. The cool-rayed 
moon next rose, and was seized by MahAdeva; and 
then poison was engendered from the sea, of which 
the snake-gods (Nagas) took possession. Dhanwan- 
tari, robed in white, and bearing in his hand the cup 
of Amfita, next came forth; beholding which, the sons 
of Dili and of Danu, as well as the Munis, were filled 
with satisfaction and delight. Then, seated on a full- 
blown lotos, and holding a water-lily in her hand, the 
goddess Srf, radiant with beauty, rose from the waves. 
The great sages, enraptured, hymned her with the 
song dedicated to her praise.'* Viswavasu and other 


' Or with the Siikta, or hymn of tlie Vedas, commencing, 
“Hiraiiyavarnam”, &c. 


* “The song dedicated to her praise" translates ^ri-sukta. For the 
hymn so called, with its commentary, edited by me, see Mailer's kig-vedm, 
Vol. IV., Varietas Lectionis, pp. h, et scy. 
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heavenly quiristers sang, and Ghritiichf and other 
eelestial nymphs danced before her. Ganga and other 
holy streams attended for her ablutions; and the ele- 
phants of the skies, taking up their pure waters in 
vases of gold, poured them over the goddess, the queen 
of the universal world. The sea of milk, in person, 
presented her with a wreath of never-fading flowers; 
and the artist of the gods (Viswakarmau) decorated 
her person with heavenly ornaments. Thus bathed^ 
attired, and adorned, the goddess, in the view of the 
celestials, cast herself upon the breast of Hari, and, 
there reclining, turned her eyes upon the deities, who 
were inspired with rapture by her gaze. Not so the 
Daityas, who, with Viprachitti at their head, were 
filled with indignation, as Vishnu turned away from 
them: and they were abandoned by the gotkless of 
prosperity (Lakshnd). 

The powerful and indignant Daityas then forciltly 
seized the Amfita-cup, that was in the hand of Dhau- 
wantari. 13ut Vishnu, assuming a female form, fascinatetl 
and deluded them, and, recovering the Amrita from 
them, delivered it to the gods. Sakra and the other 
deities quaffed the ambrosia. The incensed demons,, 
grasping their weapons, fell upon them. But the gods, 
into whom the ambrosial draught had infused new 
vigour, defeated and put their host to flight; and they 
fled through the regions of space, and plunged into 
the subterraneous realms of Patala. The gods thereat 
greatly rejoiced, did homage to the holder of the dis- 
cus and mace, and resumed their reign in heaven. The 
sun shone with renovated splendour, and again dis- 
charged his appointed task; and the celestial luminaries 
I. 10 

t 

1 
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again circled, O best of Munis, in their I’espective orbits. 
Fire once more blazed afoft, beautiful in splendour; 
and the minds of all beings were animated by devotion. 
The three worlds again were rendered happy by pros- 
{>erity; and Indra, the chief of the gods, was restored 
to power. ‘ Seated upon his throne, and once more in 


' The churiiiug of the ocean does not occur in several of the 
I’uriiiins, atul is Imt cursorily alluded to in the Siva, Liiiga, and 
Kiinua Piiriiiias. The V'ayu and I’adraa have much the same 
naiTative as that of our text; and so have the Agni and Bhiiga- 
vala. except that they refer only hrielly to the anger of Diirvasas, 
without narrating the circumstances; indicating their being poste- 
rior, therefore, to the original tale. The part, however, assigned 
to Durviisas appears to be an embellishment added to the ori- 
ginal; for no mention of him occurs in the Matsya Punina or 
even in the Hnri Vaiiisa. Neither does it occur in what may be 
considered the oldest extant versions of the stoiy, those of the 
Hiimayaiia and Mahabharata. Both these ascribe the occurrence 
to the desire of the gods and Daityas to become immortal. The 
.Matsya assigns a similar motive to the gods, instigated by ob- 
serving that the Daityas slain by them in battle were restored to 
life, by Siikra, with the Sanjivini or herb of immortality, whicli 
he had discovered. The account in the ilari Vaiiisa is brief and 
obscure, and is explained, by the commentator, us an allegory, 
in which the churning of the ocean typifies ascetic penance, and 
the ambrosia is final liberation. But this is mere mystification. 

The legend of the Ramayaiia is translated, Vol. I., p. 410, of the 
Serampore edition, and that of the Mahabharata, by Sir C. Wil- 
kins, in the notes to his translation of the Bhagavad Gita. See, 
also, the original text, Calcutta edition, p. 40. It has been pre- 
sented to gmieral readers, in a more attractive form, by my friend, 

II. M. Parker, in his Draught of Immortality, printed, with other i 

poems, London, 1827. The Matsya Puraiia has many of the 
stanzas of the Mahabharata interspersed with others. There is 
some variety in the order and number of articles produced from i 
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heaven, exercising sovereignty over the gods, ^akra 
thus eulogized the goddess who hears a lotos in her 
hand: 


the ocean. As 1 have observed elsewhere (Hindu Theatre, Vol. I., 
p. 59, London edition), the popular enumeration is fourteen. But 
the Ramayaila specifies but nine; the Mahabharala, nitie; the Bhii- 
gavata, ten; the Paduia, nine; the Vayu, twelve: the Matsya, 
perhaps, gives the whole number. Those in which most agree 
are: 1. the Ilulahala or Kalukiita poison, swallowed by Siva; 
2. V:iruni or Sura, the goddess of wine, who being taken by the 
gods, and rejected by the Daityas, the former were termed Suras, 
and the latter, Asuras; 9. the horse Uchchaihsravas. taken by 
Indra; 4. Kaustubha, the jewel worn by Vishnu; 5. the moon; 
6. Dhanwantari, with the Amfita in his Kamaudalu or vase; 
and these two articles are, in the Vayu, considered as distinct 
products; 7. the goddess Padma or Sri; 8. the Apsarasas or 
nymphs of heaven; 9. Surabhi or the cow of plenty; 10. the Pa- 
rijata tree or tree of heaven; U. Airavata, the elephant taken by 
Indra. The Matsya adds: 12. the umbrella taken by Varuiia; 
13. the ear-rings taken by Indra, and given to Aditi; and, ap- 
parently, another horse, the wdiite horse of the suti. Or the num- 
ber may be completed by counting the Amfita separately from 
Dhanwantari. The number is made up, in the popular lists, by 
adding the bow and the conch of Vishnu. But there does not 
seem to be any good authority for this; and the tuldition is a 
sectarial one. So is that of the Tulasi tree, a plant sacred to 
Krishna, which is one of the twelve specified by the V'ayu Pu- 
raiia. The Uttara Khaiida of the Padma Puraiia has a peculiar 
enumeration, or: Poison; Jyeshtha or Alakshmi, the goddess of 
misfortune, the elder born to fortune; the goddess of wine; Nidra 
or sloth; the Apsarasas; the elephant of Indra; Lakshmi; the 
moon; and the Tulasi plant. The reference tii Mohini, the fe- 
male form assumed by Vishiiu, is very brief in our text; and no 
notice is taken of the story told in the Mabiibharata and some 
of the Puraiias, of the Dailya Rahu’s insinuating himself amongst 

10 * 
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“ I bow down to Srf, the mother of all beings, seated 
on her lotos-throne, with eyes like full-blown lotoses, 
reclining on the breast of Vishiiu. Thou art Siddhi 
(superhuman power); thou art Swadha and SwahA; 
thou art ambrosia (Sudha), the purifier of the universe; 
thou art evening, night, and dawn; thou art power, 
intellect., faith;* thou art the goddess of letters (Saras- 
watf). Thou, beautiful goddess, art knowledge of de- 
votion, great knowledge, mystic knowledge, and spiri- 
tual knowledge,* which confers eternal liberation. 
Thou art the science of reasoning, f the three Vedas, 
the arts and sciences; ° thou art moral and political 


the gods, and obtaining a portion of the Amrita. Being beheaded, 
for this, by Vishnu, tlie head became immortal, in consequence 
of the Amrita having reached the throat, and was transferred, as 
a constellation, to the skies: and, as the sun and moon detected 
his presence amongst the gods , Rahu pursues them , with impla- 
cable hatred, and his efforts to seize them are the causes of 
eclipses; Rahu typifying the ascending and descending nodes. 
This seems to be the simplest and oldest form of the legend. 
The, equal immortality of the body, under the name Ketu, and 
his being the cause of mcteorical phenomena, seems to have been 
an afterthought. In the Padma and Bhagavata, Rahu and Ketu 
are the sons of Sitiihikii, the wife of the Danava Viprachitti. 

’ The four Vidyils or branches of knowledge are said to be : 
Yajna-vidya, knowledge or performance of religious rites; Maha- 
vidya, great knowledge, the worship of the female principle, orTan- 
trika worship; Guhya-vidya, knowledge of mantras, mystical prayers, 
and incantations; and Atma-vidya, knowledge of soul, true wisdom. 

’ Or Vartta, explained to mean the Silpa-siisf ra , mechanics, 
sculpture, and architecture; Ayur-veda, medicine; &c. 


* lihuti, medhd, and sraddlid. 
t Anvikahiki. 
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science, f The world is peopled, by thee, with pleasing 
or displeasing forms. WTio else than thou, O goddess, 
is seated on that person of the god of gods, the wielder 
of the mace, which is made up of sacrifice, and con- 
templated by holy ascetics? Abandoned by thee, the 
three worlds were on the brink of ruin: but they have 
been reanimated by thee. From thy propitious gaze, 
0 mighty goddess, men obtain wives, children, dwell- 
ings, friends, harvests, w'ealth. Health and strength, 
power, victory, happiness are easy of attainment to 
those upon whom thou sm'ilest. Thou art the mother 
of all beings; as the god of gods, Ilari, is their father: 
and this w'orld, whether animate or inanimate, is per- 
vaded by thee and Vishiiu. 0 thou wdio purifiest all 
things, forsake not our treasures, our granaries, our 
dwellings, our dependants, our persons, our wiv'es. 
Abandon not our children, our friends, our lineage, our 
jewels, 0 thou w’ho abidest on the bosom of the god 
of gods. They whom thou desertest are forsaken by 
truth, by purity, and goodness, by every amiable and 
excellent quality; whilst the base and worthless upon 
whom thou lookest favourably become immediately 
endowed with all excellent qualifications, with families, 
and with power. He on whom thy countenance is 
turned is honourable, amiable, prosperous, wise, and 
of exalted birth, a hero of irresistible prowess. But all 
his merits and his advantages are converted into worth- 
lessness, from whom, beloved of Vishnu, mother of 
the world, thou avertest thy face. The tongues of 
Brahma are unequal to celebrate thy excellence. Be 


f DaManiti, 
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propitious to me, O goddess, lotos-eyed; and never 
forsake me more.” 

Being thus praised, the gratified Srf, abiding in all 
creatures, and heard by all beings, rej)lie<l to the god 
of a hundred idtes (Satakratu): “I am pleased, monarch 
of the gods, by thine adoration. Demand from me 
what thou desirest. I have come to fulfil thy wishes.” 
“If, gotldess”, replied Indra, “thou wdlt grant my 
prayers; if I am worthy of thy bounty; be this my 
first reipiest, — that the three worlds may never again 
be depriveil of thy presence. My second supplication, 
daughter of Ocean, is, that thou wilt not forsake him 
who shall celebrate thy praises in the w'ords I have 
addressed to thee.” “1 will not abandon”, the goddess 
answered, “the three worhls again. This thy first boon 
is granted: for 1 am gratified by thy praises. And, 
further, 1 will never turn my face away from that 
mortal w'ho, morning and evening, shall repeat the 
hymn with which thou hast addressed me.” 

Barasara proceeded. — Thus, Maitreya, in former 
times the goddess Srf confeiTed these boons upon the 
king of the gods, being pleased by his adorations. But 
her first birth was the daughter of Bhfigu by Khyati. 
It was at a subsequent period that she was produced 
from the sea, at the churning of the ocean, by the 
demons and the gods, to oldain ambrosia.* For, in 

' The cause of this, however, is left unexplained. The Padnia 
Puraha inserts a legend to account for the temporary separation 
of Lakshmi from Vishnu, which appears to be peculiar to that 
work. Bhngu was lord of Lakshmipura, a city on the Narmada, 
given him by Brahma. His daughter Lakshmi instigated her 
husband to request its being conceded to her, which offending 
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like manner as the lord of the world, the god of gods, 
Janardana, descends amongst mankind (in various 
shapes), so does his coadjutrix Sri. Tims, when Hari 
was horn as a dwarf, the son of Aditi, Lakshim' ap- 
peared from a lotos (as Padimi or Kamala). When he 
was born as Kiuna, of the race of Bhrigu (or Para.sii- 
rama), she was Dharaiii. When he was Righava (Ra- 
machandra), she was Si'ta. And, when he was Krishna, 
she became Rnkmihf. In the other descents of Vishi'm, 
she is Ills associate. If he takes a celestial form, she 
appears as divine; if a mortal, she becomes a mortal, 
too; transforming her own person agreeably to what^ 
ever character it pleases Vishi'm to put on. Whosoever 
hears this account of the birth ofLakshmf, whosoever 
reads it, shall never lose the goddess Fortune from 
his dwelling, for three generations; and misfortune, 
the fountain of strife, shall never enter into those 
houses in which the hymns to Sri are repeated. 

Thus, Brahman, have 1 narrated to thee, in answer 
b) thy question , how Lakshmi, formerly the daughter 
of Bhrigu, sprang from the sea of milk. And misfortune 
shall never visit those amongst mankiml who daily 
recite the praises of Lakshmi, uttered by Indra, M hich 
are the ongin and cause of all prosperity. 

Bhrigu, hu cursed Vishtiti to be born upon earth ten limes, to be 
separated from his wife, and lo have no children. The legend is 
an insipid modern embellisliment. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Hescenilaiits of the clauphters of Daksha married to the Kishis. 


Maitkeya. — Thou hast narrated to me, great Muni, 
all that I asked of thee. Now resume the account of 
the creation subsetiuently to Hhfigu. 

Pakasara. — Eakshmi, the bride t>f Vishiiu, was the 
daugliter of Blifigu byKliyati. They had also two sons, 
Dhtitfi and Vidhatfi, who married the two daughters 
of the illustrious Merit, Ayati andNiyati, and had, by 
them, each, a son, named Praria and Mfikaiida.* The 
son of the latter was Markaiideya, from whom Veda- 
riras was born.’ The son of Praha was named Dyuti- 


' The commentator interprets the text to 

refer to Praria: I 'Vedasiraa was born the 

son of Praria.’ So the Bhagavataf hits: 


The Linga, the Vayu, and Markaiideya, however, confirm our 
reading of the text; making Vedasiras the son of Markarideya. 
Praria, or, as read in tiie two former, Paridu, was married to 
Puridarika, and had, by her, Dyntimat, whose sons were Srija- 
viina and Asruta or Asrutavraria. Mrikarida (also read Mrikaridu) 
married Manaswini, and had Markarideya, whose son, by Mrir- 
dhanya, was Vedasiras. He married Pivari, and had many 
children, who constituted the family or Brahmanical tribe of the 
Bhargavas, sons of Bhrigu. The most celebrated of these was 
Usanas. the preceptor of the Daityas, who, according to the Bha- 
gavata, was the son of Vedasiras. But the Vayu makes him the 
son of Bhrigu by Paulomi, and born at a different period. 


* All the MSS. seen by me have Mrikaridu. 
+ IV., 1, 45. 
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mat; and his son was Rajavat; after whom the race of 
Bhfigu became infinitely multiplied. 

Sambhuti, the wife of Marichi, gave birth to Paiinia- 
masa, wdiose sons were VirajavS and Sarvaga. I shall 
hereafter notice his other descendants, when I give a 
more particular account of the race of Marfchi. ‘ 

The w'ife of Ang‘u-as, Sinriti, bore daughters named 
Sinivall, Kuhii, Raka, and Anumati (phases of the 
moon).’ Anasiiya, the wife of Atri, was the mother 

‘ Alluding especially to Kasyapa, the son of Marichi. of whose 
posterity a full detail is subsequently given. The Bhiigavata adds 
a daughter, Devakulya; and the Viiyu and Linga, four daughters, 
Tnshti, Pushti, Twisha, and .\pachiti. Tlie latter inserts the 
grandsons of Pauriiamasa. Virajas, married to Gauri, has Su- 
dhanian, a Lokapala, or ruler of the east quarter; and Parvasa 
(quasi Sarvaga) has, by Parvasa, Yajnavaraa and Kasyata, * who 
were, both, founders of Gotras or families. f The names of all 
these oceur in different forms t in different MSS. 

' The Bh^avata adds, that, in the Swarochisha Manwantara, 

' Professor Wilson had “Parvasi”, Instead of bis “Kasyata", I find, 
in MSS., Kasyapa: and there is a ijutra named after the latter. And 
see my neat note. 

t The words of the Vdyu-puniiUt. in the M.SS. within my reach, are: 

irf^: « wfTWr: i 
5 aiwmro ^ ii 

jft m 3TTr^ 11 

The first line of this quotation is, in some MSS. that 1 have seen, 
TTthr: Ac.; and one MS. has, instead of 

All those MSS. have JT^TTHTT:, or ;. But, 

without conjectural mending, the line in question yields no sense. 
Professor Wilson's “quasi Sarvaga” seems to imply that the MS., or 
MSS., which be followed had some such lection as 

* These names and forms of names — and so throngbont the notes to 
this work — are very numerous; and a fully satisfactory account of them, 
in the absence of critical editions of the Pnranas, is impracticable. 
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of three sinless sons: Soma (the moon), DnrvAsas, and 
tlie ascetic* Dattatreya. ' Piilastya had, by Prlti, a 
son, called, in a fonner hiith, or in the Swayahibhuva 
Manwantara, I)attoli,f who is now known as the sage 
Agastya.* Kshama, the wife of the patriarch Pnlaha, 
was the mother of three sons: Karmasa, I Arvarfvat, § 


the sagos Ulnthva and Hrihaspati were also sons of Angiras; 
and the Vnyii, tScc. specify Agni and Kirttiiiiat as the sons of the 
patriarch, in the first Manwantara. Agni, married to Sadwati, 
has I’arjanya, married to Miiriclii; and their sou is Hiraiiyaronian, 
a Lokapiita. Kirttiniat has, hy Dhenuka, two sons, Charishiiu 
and Dhfilimat. 

' The Rliiigavala gives an account of Atri’s penance, hy which 
the three g<«ls, lirahma, A'ishnu, and Siva, were propitiated, and 
hecame, in portions of themselves, severally his sons, Soma, 
Datia , and Durvasas. The Vnyu has a totally different series, 
or five sons; Safyanefra, llavya, Apomiirti, fsani, and Soma; 
and one daughter, Sruti, who hecame the wife of Kardama. 

’ The text would seem to imply that he was called Agastya 
in a former Matiwaiifara: hut the coinniculator explains it as 
ahove.ll The Bluigavata calls the wife of Pulastya, Havirbhii, 
whose sons were the Muni Agastya, called, in a former birth, 
Dahriigni (or Jatliariigni ) and Visravas. The latter had, by 
Idavida, the deity of wealth, Kuhcra, and, by Kesini, the Ra- 
kshasas Ravana, Kumhhakariia, and Vihhishaha, The V^ayu 


• Yoyin. 

t Variants of this name aro Dattali, Dattutti, Dattutri, Dattobbri, 
Dambfaobhi, and Dambholi 

* Kardama seems to be a more common reading than “Karmasa". 

§ Also written Avarivat, and .\rvariyat. 

I, The text is as follows: 

iftwt i 

And the commentator observes: 
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and Sahishhii.* The wife of Kratu, Saihnati, hronght 
forth the sixty thousand Valikhilyas, pigmy sages,* 
no bigger than a joint of the thumb, cliaste, pious, 
resplendent as the rays of the sun.* Vasishtha had 
seven sons, by his wifeL rja: Rajas.Gi'ttra.Urdhwabahu, 
Savana,f Anagha, Sutapas, and Sukra, the seven pure 
sages.’ The Agni named Abhfindnin, who is the eldest 


specifies three sons of Pulastyn, — Dattoli, Vc(labahii,t and Vinita, 
and one daughter, Sadwati, married (see p. 133, note 2) to Agni. 

' The Bhilgavata reads Karinasreshtha. Vanyas, and Sahishiiu. 
The Vayu and Linga have Kardama and Ambarisha, in place of 
the two first, and add Vanakapivat and a daughter, Pivari, married 
to Vedasiras (see p. 1.32, note). Kardama married Sruti (p. 1.34, 
note 2), and had, by her, Sankhapuda, one of tlie Lokapala.s, and 
a daughter, Kainya, married to Priyavrata (p. 108, note 1). Vana- 
kapivat (also resul Dhanakapivat and (ihanakapivat) had a son, 
Sahishiiu, married to Yasodliara; and they were the parents of 
Kamadera. 

’ The different authorities agree in this place. The Vayu adds 
two daughters, Piiny.a and Sumati, married to Yajnavama (see 
p. 1.33, note 1). 

* The Bhagavata has an entirely different set of names, or: 
Chitraketu, Suroehis, Virajas, Milra, Ulbaiia, Vasubhfidyana, and 
Dyumat. It also specifies Saktri and others , as the issue of a 
different marriage. The Vayu and Linga have the same sons 
as in our text; reading Putra and IIa.sta, in place of Giitra. They 
add a daughter, Pundarikii, married to Patidu (sec p. 152, note). 
The eldest son, according to the Vayn, espoused a daughter of 
Markaiideya, and had, by her, the Lokap.-ila of the west, Ketumat. 
The seven sons of Vasishtha are termed, in the text, the seven 
Rishis; appearing, in that character, in the third Manwantara. 


• Ynti. 

t Vasana is another rc.vding. 

1 I find Devabahn in one US. of the V'oyu-purdda. 
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born of Brahtn^ had, by Swaha, three sons of suq)ass- 
inir brilliancy: Psivaka, Pavamana, and Suchi, who 
drinks up water. They had forty-five sons, who, with 
the original son of Brahind, and his three descendants, 
constitute the forty-nine fires.' The progenitors (Pitris), 
who, as I have mentioned, were created by Brahma, 
were the Agnishwattas and Barhishads; the former 
being devoid of, and the latter possessed of. fires. “ By 


' The eldest son of Bruhtnu, .iccording to the commentator, 
upon the authority of the Vedas: 

1 I Tlie Vayu Puraiia enters into a very long detail 
of the names and places of the whole forty-nine fires. According 
to that, also, I’avaka is electric or Vaidyuta fire; Pavamiina is 
that produced by friction, or Nirmathya; and Suchi is solar 
(Saura) fire. Pavamiina was the parent of Kavyavtihana, the fire 
of the Pitfis ;■ Suchi , of Havyavahana, the fire of the gods; and 
Pavamiina, of Saharaksha, the fire of the Asuras. The Bhaga- 
vata explains these different fires to be so many appellations of 
fire employed in the invocations with which different oblations 
to fire are offered in the ritual of the Vedas: 

explained, by the commentator; 

’ According to the commentator, this distinction is derived 
from the Vedas. The first class, or Agnishwattas, consists of 
those householders who, when alive, did not maintain their do- 
mestic fires, nor offer burnt-sacrifices; the second, of those who 
kept up the household flame, and presented oblations with fire. 
Manuf calls these Agnidagdhas and the reverse, which Sir William 
•Tones renders ‘consumable by fire’, &c. Kulluka Bhatta gives 
no explanation of them. The Bhagavata adds other classes of 

’ Jihdgavata-purdna, IV., 1, 61. f lU., 199. 
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them Swadha had two daughters, Mena and Dharinf, 
who were, both, acquainted with theological truth, and 
both addicted to religious meditation, both accom- 
plished in perfect wisdom, and adorned with all esti- 
mable qualities.^ Thus has been explained the progeny 
of the daughters of Daksha.“ He who, with faith, re- 
capitulates the account shall never want offspring. 

Pitfis; or, the Ajyapas, ‘drinkers of ghee’, and Somapas, ‘drinkere 
of the acid juice.’ The commentator-, explaining the meaning of 
the terms Sagni and Anagni, 1ms: 

I l which might be understood to signify 

that the Pitfis who are ‘without fire’ are those to whom oblations 
are not offered, and those ‘with fire’ are they to whom oblations 
are presented. 

' The Vayu carries this genealogy forward. Dharini was 
married to Meru, and had, by him, Mandara and three daughters, 
Niyati, Ayati, and Vela. The two first were married to Dbatfi 
and Vidhatfi (p. 132). Vela was the wife ofSaniudrn, by whom 
she had Samudri, married to Prachinabarhis , and the mother of 
the ten Prachetasas, the fathers of Daksha, as subsequently nar- 
rated. Mena was maiTied to Himavat, and was the mother of 
Mainaka, and of Gangs, and of Parvati or Until. 

* No notice is here taken of .Sati, married to Bhava, as is 
intimated in c. 8 (pp. 117, 118), when describing the Uudras. Of 
these genealogies the fullest and, apparently, the oldest account 
is given in the Vayu Puraiia. As far as that of our text extends, 
the two nearly agree; allowing for diftercnces of appellation, 
originating in inaccurate transcription; the names frequently varying 
in different copies of the same work, leaving it doubtful which 
reading should be preferred. The Bhiigavata, as observed above 
(p. 109 note 3), has created some further perplexity by substitu- 
ting, as the wives of the patriarchs, the daughters of Kardama, 
for those of Daksha. Of the general statement it may be observed, 
that, although, in some respects, allegorical, as in the names of 
the wives of the Kishis (p. 109), and, in others, astronomical, as 
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in the denominations of the daughters of Angiras (p. 153), yet it 
seems probable that it is not altogether fabulous, but that the 
persons, in some instances, had a real existence; the genealogies 
originating in imperfectly preserved traditions of the families of 
the first teachers of the Hindu religion, and of the descent of 
individuals who took an active share in its propagation. 
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Legend of Dhruva, the son of Uttannpiidu: he is unkindly treated 
hy his father’s second wife: applies to his mother: her advice: 
he resolves to engage in religious exercises: sees the seven 
Kishis, who recommend him to propitiate V'ishiiu. 

Parasara continued. — I mentioned to you that the 
Mann Swayan’ibhuva liad two heroic and pious sons, 
Priyavrata and Uttanapada. Of these two the latter 
had a son, whom he dearly loved, Uttama, hy his 
favourite wife, Suriichi. Hy his queen, named Sum'ti, 
to whom he was less attached, he also had a son, called 
Dhruva.' Observing his brother Uttama on the lap of 
his father, as he was seated upon his throne, Dhruva 
was desirous of ascend'mg to the same place; but, as 
Suruchi was present, the Raja did not gratify the desire 
of his son, respectfully wishing to be taken on his 
father’s knee. Beholding the child of her rival thus 
anxious to be placed on his father's lap, and her own 
son already seated there, Suruchi thus addressed the 
boy: “Why, child, do you vainly indulge in such pre- 
sumptuous hopes? You are born from a different 
mother, and are no son of mine, that you should aspire 
inconsiderately to a stiition fit for the excellent Uttama 
alone. It is true you are the son of the Raja: but I 


' The Matsya, Brahma, and Vayu Puruhas speak of but one 
wife of Uttanapada, and call her Siinfita. They say, also, that she 
had four sons: Apaspati (or Vasu), .\yiishmnt, Kirttimat, and 
Dhruva. The Bhagavata, Padma, and Ndradiya have the same 
account as that of the text. 
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have not given you birth. This regal throne, the seat 
of the king of kings, is suited to my son only. Why 
should you aspire to its occupation? Why idly cherish 
such lofty ambition, as if you were my son? Do you 
forget that you are but the oflFspring of Sum'ti?” 

The boy, having heard the speech of his stej>-mother, 
(juitted his father, and repairetl, in a passion, to the 
apartment of his own mother; who, beholding him 
vexed, took him upon her lap, and, gently smiling, 
asked him what was the cause of his anger, who had 
displeased him, and if any one, forgetting the respect 
due to his fiither, hail behaved ill to him. Dhruva, in 
reply, repeated to her all that the arrogant Suruchi had 
said to him, in the presence of the king. Deeply dis- 
tressed by the narrative of the boy, the humble Suniti, 
her eyes dimmed with tears, sighed, and said : ‘‘Suruchi 
has rightly spoken. Thine, child, is an unhappy fate. 
Those who are born to fortune are not liable to the 
insults of their rivals. Yet be not afflicted, my child. 
For who shall efface what thou hast formerly done, or 
shall assign to thee what thou hast left undone? The 
regal throne, the umbrella of royalty, horses, and ele- 
phants are his whose virtues have deserved them. 
Remember this, my son, and be consoled. That the 
king favours Suruchi is the reward of her merits in a 
former existence. The name of wife alone belongs to 
such as I, who have not equal merit. Her son is the 
progeny of accumulated piety, and is born as Uttama. 
Mine has been born as Dhruva, of inferior moral worth. 
Therefore, my son, it is not proper for you to grieve. 
A wise man will be contented with that degree which 
appertains to him. But, if you continue to feel hurt 
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at the words of Suruchi, endeavour to augment that 
religion.? merit which bestows all good. Be amiable; 
be pious; be friendly; be assiduous in benevolence to 
all living creatures. For prosperity descends upon 
modest worth, as water flows towards low ground.” 

Dhruva answered: “Mother, the words that you 
have addressed to me, for my consolation, find no place 
in a heai't that contumely has broken. I will exert 
myself to obtain such elevated rank, that it shall be 
revered by the whole world. Though I be not bom 
of Suruchi, the beloved of the king, you shall behold 
my glory, who am your son. Let Uttama, my brother, 
her child, possess the throne given to him by my father. 
I wish for no other honours than such as my own 
actions shall acquire, such as even my father has not 
enjoyed.” 

Having thus spoken, Dhruva went forth from his 
mother’s dwelling. He quitted the city, and entered 
an adjoining thicket, where he beheld seven Munis, 
sitting upon hides of the black antelope, which they 
had taken from ofl‘ their persons, and spread over the 
holy Kusa grass. Saluting them reverentially, and bow- 
ing humbly before them, the prince said: “Behold, in 
me, venerable men, the son of Uttanapada, born of 
Sunlti. Dissatisfied with the world, I appear before 
you.” The ^ishis replied: “The son of a king, and 
but four or five years of age, there can be no reason, 
child, why you should be dissatisfied with life. You 
cannot be in want of anything, whilst the king, your 
father, reigns. We cannot imagine that you suffer the 
pain of separation from the object of your affections; 

I. u 
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nor do we observe, in your person, any sign of disease. 
What is the cause of your discontent? Teil us, if it is 
known to yourself.” 

Dhruva then repeatetl to the Rishis what Suruchi 
had .sipoken to him; and, wlien they had heard his 
story, they said to one another: “How surprising is 
the vehemence of the Kshatriya nature, that resent- 
ment is cherished even by a child, and he cannot efface 
from his mind the harsh speeches of a step-mother! 
Son of a Kshatriya, tell us, if it be agreeable to thee, 
what thou hast proposed, through dissatisfaction with 
the world, to accomplish. If thou wishest our aid in 
what thou hast to do, declare it freely: for we perceive 
that thou art desirous to speak.” 

Dhruva said: “Excellent sages, I wish not for riches; 
neither do I want dominion. I aspire to such a station 
as no one before me has attained. Tell me what I must 
do, to effect this object; how 1 may reach an elevation 
superior to all other dignities.” (The Rishis severally 
thus replied.) Marfchi said: “The best of stations is 
not within the reach of men who fail to propitiate Go- 
vinda. Do thou, prince, worship the undecaying 
(Achyuta).” Atri said: “He with whom the first of 
spirits, Jandrdana, is pleased, obtains imperishable 
dignity. I declare unto you the truth.” Angiras said: 
“If you desire an exalted station, worship that Govinda 
in whom, immutable and undecaying, all that is exists.” 
Pulastya said: “He who adores the divine Hari, the 
supreme soul, supreme glory, who is the supreme 
Brahma, obtains what is difficult of attainment, eternal 
liberation.” “When that Janardana”, observed Kratu, 
“who, in sacrifices, is the soul of sacrifice, and who, in 
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abstract contemplation, is supreme spirit,* is pleased, 
there is nothing man, may not acquire.” Pulaha said: 
‘•Indra, having worshipped the lord of the world, ob- 
tained the dignity of king of the celestials. Do thou 
adore, pious youth, that Vishnu, the lord of sacrifice.” 
‘‘Anything, child, that the mind covets”, exclaimed 
V' asishtha, ‘‘may be obtained by propitiating Vishnu, — 
even though it be the station that is the most ex- 
cellent in the three worlds.” 

Dhruva replied to them: “You have told me, humbly 
bending before you, what deity is to be propitiated. 
Now inform me what prayer is to be meditated by me, 
that will offer him gratification. May the great Rishis, 
looking upon me with favour, instruct me how I am 
to propitiate the god.” The Rishis answered: “Prince, 
thou deserve.st to hear how the adoration of Vishnu 
has been performed by those who have been devoted 
to his service. The mind must first be made to foi-sake 
all external impressions; and a man must then fix. it 
steadily on that being in whom the world is. By him 
whose thoughts are thus concentrated on. one only 
object, and wholly filled by it; whose spirit is firmly 
under control; the prayer that w'e shall repeat to thee 
is to be inaudibly recited: ‘Om! Glory to Vdsudeva, 
whose essence is divine wisdom; whose form is in- 


• I 

g ’iTHmi II 

The coramentator says : I 41^1811^ I 

I ’rPTTt i 

The meaning is, then: “who, in the iatlra of sacrihee, is called the 
sonl of the sacrihee, and, in the Yoga idsira, the supreme spirit.” 
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scrutable, or is manifest as Bralim^ Vishnu, and Siva!’‘ 
This prayer, which was formerly uttered by your 
grandsire, the Manu Swayaihbhuva, and propitiated by 
which, Vishiiu conferred uj)on him the prosperity he 
desired, and which was unequalled in the three worlds, 
is to be recited by thee. Do thou constantly repeat 
this prayer, for the gratification of Govinda.”* 


' The instructions of the Kishis amount to the performance 
of the Yoga. External impressions are, first, to be obviated by 
particular positions, modes of breathing, &c. The mind must 
then be fixed on (he object of meditation: this is Dharaiia. Next 
comes the meditation or Dhyana ; and then the Japa or inaudible 
repetition of a Mantra or short prayer: as in the text. The sub- 
ject of the Yoga is more fully detailed in a subsequent book. 


* ff 1 

I 

grr ^ ii 

THTT Wl, II 

“Om! Glory to Vasudeva, who has the form of Hirauyagaibha, and 
of soul, and of pradhdna when not yet evolved, and who possesses the 
nature of pure intelligencer Hanu, the holy son of the Self-existent 
Brahma, muttered this prayer. Janardana, thy grandsjre, of yore, pro- 
pitiated, bestowed on him wealth to his wish, such as is hard to be 
acquired in the three worlds. Therefore, daily muttering this prayer, 
do thou, too, propitiate Govinda.” 

For Uiranyagarbha and pradhdna, see pp. 13, 20, 39, and 40, tupra. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Dhruva cominences a course of religious austerities. Unsuccesslul 
attempts of Indra and his ministers to distract Dhruva’s atten- 
tion : they appeal to Vislinu, who allays their fears, and appears 
to Dhruva. Dhruva praises Vishnu, ^nd is raised to the skies, 
as the pole-star. 

Thk pfince, having received these instructions, re- 
spectfully saluted the sages, and departed from the 
forest, fully confiding in the accomplishment of his 
purposes. He repaired to the holy place, on the banks 
of the Yamun^ called Madhu or Madhuvana, (the grove 
of Madhu), after the demon of that name, who formerly 
abided there. Satrughna (theyounger brother ofRAma) 
having slain the Rakshasa Lavaha, the son of Madhu, 
founded a city on the spot, which was named Mathura. 
At this holy shrine — the purifier from all sin, which 
enjoyed the presence of the sanctifying god of gods — 
Dhruva performed penance, .as enjoined by Marlchi 
and the sages. He contemplated Vishnu, the sovereign 
of all the gods, seated in himself. Whilst his mind 
was wholly absorbed in meditation, the mighty Hari, 
identical with all beings and with all natures, (took 
possession of his heart). Vishnu being thus present 
in his mind, the earth, the supporter of elemental life, 
could not sustain the weight of the ascetic. As he 
stood upon his left foot, one hemisphere bent beneath 
him ; and, when he stood upon his right, the other half 
of the earth sank down. WTien he touched the earth 
with his toes, it shookf with all its mountains; s^nd the 
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rivers and the seas were troubled; and the fjods par- 
took of the universal agitation. 

The celestials called Yanias , being excessively 
alarmed, then took counsel with Indni, how they should 
interrupt the devout exercises of Dhruva; and the 
divine beings termed Kushmahdas , in company witli 
their king, commenced anxious efforts to distract his 
meditations. One, assuming the semblance of his 
mother, Suniti, stood weeping before him, and calling 
in tender accents: “My son, my son, desist from de- 
stroying thy .strength by this fearful penance. I have 
gained thee, my son, after much anxious hope. Thou 
canst not have the cruelty to quit me, helpless, alone, 
and unprotected, on account of the unkindness of my 
rival. Thou art my only refuge. I have no hope but 
thou. What hast thou, a child but five yeai's old, to 
do with rigorous penance? Desist from such fearful 
practices, that yield no beneficial fruit. First comes 
the season of youthful pastime; and, when that is over, 
it is the time for study. Then succeeds the period of 
worldly enjoyment; and, lastly, that of austere devo- 
tion. This is thy season of pastime, my child. Hast 
thou engaged in these practices to put an end to thine 
existence? Thy chief duty is love for me. Duties are 
according to time of life. Lose not thyself in bewilder- 
ing error. Desist from such unrighteous actions. If 
not, if thou wilt not desist from these austerities, I will 
terminate my life before thee.” 

But Dhruva, being wholly intent on seeing Vishnu, 
beheld not his mother weeping in his presence, and 
calling upon him; and the illusion, crying out, “Fly, 
fly, my chUcl: the hideous spirits of ill are crowd’mg 
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into this dreadful forest^ with uplifted weapons”, quickly 
disappeared. Then advanced frightful Rakshasas, wield- 
ing terrible arms, and with countenances emitting fiery 
flame; and nocturnal fiends thronged around the prince, 
uttering fearful noises, and whirling and tossing their 
threatening weapons. Hundreds of jackals, from 
w’hose mouths gushed flame. ‘ as they devoured their 
prey, w’ere howling aloud, to appal the boy, wholly 
engrossed by meditation. The goblins called out: “K'dl 
him, kill him; cut him to pieces; eat him, eat him.” 
And monsters, with the faces of lions and camels and 
crocodiles, roared and yelled, w'ith horrible cries, to 
terrify the prince. But all these uncouth spectres, ap- 
palling cries, and threatening weapons made no im- 
pression upon his senses, whose mind was completely 
intent on Govinda. The son of the monarch of the 
earth, engrossed by one only idea, beheld, uninter- 
ruptedly. Vishnu seated in his soul, and saw no other 
object. 

All their delusive stratagems being thus foiled, the 
gods were more perplexed than ever. Alarmed at 
their discomfiture, and afflicted by the devotions of 
the boy, they assembled, and repaired, for succour, to 
Hari, the origin of the world, who is without beginning 
or end, and thus addressed him: “God of gods, sov- 
ereign of the world, god supreme, and infinite spirit.,* 


' A marginal nete, by a Bengali Pandit, asserts it to be a 
fact, that, when a Jackal carries a piece of meat in his mouth, 
it shows, in the dark, as if it was on fire. 


’ PuruthoHama, in the original. See my third note in p. 16, supra, 
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distressed by the austerities of Dhruva, we have come 
to thee for protection. As the moon increases in his 
orb day by day, so this youth advances incessantly 
towards superhuman power, by his devotions. Terrified 
by the ascetic practices of the son of UttAnapuda, we 
have come to thee for succour. Do thou allay the 
fervour of his meditations. We know not to what 
station he aspires — to the throne of Indra, the regency 
of the solar or lunar sphere, or to the sovereignty of 
riches or of the deep. Have compassion on us, lord: 
remove this affliction from our breasts. Divert the 
son of UttAnapAda from persevering in his penance.” 
Vishnu replied to the gods: “The lad desireth neither 
the rank of Indra, nor the solar orb, nor the sover- 
eignty of wealth or of the ocean. All that he solicits 
I will grant. Return, therefore, deities, to your man- 
sions, as ye list; and, be no more alarmed. I will put 
an end to the penance of the boy, whose mind is im- 
mersed in deep contemplation.” 

The gods, being thus pacified by the supreme, saluted 
him respectfully, and retired, and, preceded by Indra, 
returned to their habitations. But Hari, who is all 
things, assuming a shape with four arms, proceeded 
to Dhruva, being pleased with his identity of nature, 
and thus addressed him: “Son of UttAnapAda, be pros- 
perous. Contented with thy devotions, I, the giver of 
boons, am present. Demand what boon thou desirest. 
In that thou hast wholly disregarded external objects, 
and fixed thy thoughts on me, I am well pleased with 
thee. Ask, therefore, a suitable reward.” The boy, 
hearing these words of the god of gods, opened his 
eyes, and, beholding that Hari, whom he had before 
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seen in his meditations, actually in his presence, bear- 
ing, in his hands, the shell, the discus, the mace, the 
bow, and scimetar, and crowned with a diadem, he 
bowed his head down to earth: the hair stood erect 
on his brow, and his heart was depressed with awe. 
He reflected how best he should ofler thanks to the 
god of gods, what he could say in his adoration, what 
words were capable of expressing his praise; and, being 
overwhelmed with perplexity, he had recourse, for 
consolation, to the deity. “If", he exclaimed, “the 
lord is contented with my devotions, let this be my 
reward, — that I may know how to praise him as I wish. 
How can I, a child, pronounce his praises, whose abode 
is unknown to Brahma and to others learned in the 
Vedas? My heart is overflowing with devotion to 
thee. 0 lord, grant me the faculty worthily to lay mine 
adorations at thy feet.” 

Whilst lowly bowing, with his hands uplifted to his 
forehead, Govinda, the lord of the world, touched the 
son of UttAnapdda wth the tip of his conch-shell. And 
immediately the royal youth, with a countenance spark- 
ling with delight, praised respectfully the imperishable 
protector of living beings. “I venerate”, exclaimed 
Dhruva, “him whose forms are earth, water, fire, air, 
ether, mind, intellect, the first element* (AhanikAra), 
primeval nature, and the pure, subtile, all-pervading 
soul, that surpasses nature. f Salutation to that spirit 
that is void of qualities; that is supreme over all the 
elements and all the objects of sense, over intellect, 

* Bhritadi. See my first note in p. 33, tupra. 

t Here, and in the next sentence, “natnre" is for pradhana. See my 
first note in p. 30, ntpra. 
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over nature and spirit. I have taken refuge with that 
pure form of thine, O supreme, which is one with 
Brahmiu which is spirit, which transcends all the world. 
Salutation to that form which, peiwading and support- 
ing all, is designated Brahma, unchangeable, and con- 
templated by religious sages. Thou art the male with 
a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, 
who traversest the universe, and passest ten inches 
beyond its contact.' Wliatever has been, or is to be, 
that, Purushottama, thou art. From thee sprang Viraj, 
Swaraj, Samnij, and Adhipurusha.® The lower, and 
upper, and middle parts of the earth are not inde- 
pendent of thee. From thee is all this universe, all 
that has been, and that shall be; and all this world is 
in thee, assuming this universal form.® From thee is 

' The commentator understands this passage to imply merely, 
that the supreme pervades both substance and space ; being in- 
finitely vast, and without limit. ‘Having a thousand heads’, &c. 
denotes only infinite extension; and the ‘ten inches beyond the 
contact of the universe' expresses merely non-restriction by its 
boundaries. <11 If t I 

’ Explained, severally, the Urahmanda or material universe; 
Urahmii, the creator; Manu, the ruler of the period; and supreme 
or presiding spirit. 

’ So the inscription upon the temple of Sais: eifii nav 

TO yeynvng, xai oV, xai iar'iitevov. So the Orphic verse, cited 
by Eusebius, beginning: 

''Ey dfun; fittniinny fy tuiSt nuyia xvxktifttt^ x, T. A. 

‘One regal body in which all things are comprehended (viz., 
Viraj), fire, and water, and earth, and air, and night, and day, 
and Intelligence (viz., Mahat), the first generator, and divine love: 
for all these does Jupiter include in his expansive form.’ It pro- 
ceeds, also, precisely in the Pauranik strain, to describe the mem- 
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sacrifice dei’ived, and all oblations, and curds, and ghee, 
and animals of either class (domestic or wild). From 
thee the Kig-veda, the Saman, the metres (of the Vedas), 
and the Yajur-veda are born. Horses, and cows having 
teeth in one jaw only,' proceed from thee; and from 
thee come goats, sheep, deer. Brahmans sprang from 
thy mouth; warriors, from thy arms; Vaisyas, from 
thy thighs; and Sudras, from thy feet. From thine 
eyes come the sun; from thine ears, the wind; and, from 
thy mind, the moon; the vital airs, from thy central 
vein; and fire, from thy mouth; the sky, from thy navel; 
and heaven, from thy head; the regions, from thine 
ears; the earth, from thy feet. All this world was de- 
rived from thee. As the wide-spreading Nyagrodha 
(Indian fig) tree is compressed in a small seed,® so. at 
the time of dissolution,* the whole universe is compre- 
hended in thee, as its germ. As the Nyagrodha ger- 
minates from the seed, and becomes, first, a shoot, and 
then rises into loftines.s, so the created world proceeds 
from thee, and expands into magnitude. As the bark 
and leaves of the plantain — tree sye to be seen in its 
stem, so thou art the stem of the universe; and all 
things arc visible in thee. The faculties of the intellect, 
that are the cause of pleasure and of pain, abide in 


bers of this universal form. The heaven is his head; the stars, 
his hair; the sun and moon, his eyes, &c. 

' A piece of natural history quite correct, as applied to the 
front teeth, which, in the genus ox, occur in the lower jaw only. 

’ This is. also, conformable to the doctrine, that the rudiments 
of plants exist in their cotyledons. 


• Samyama. 
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thee, as one with all existence. But the •sources of 
pleasure and of pain, singly, or blended, do not exist 
in thee, who art exempt from all qualities. * Salutation 
to thee, the subtile rudiment, which, being single, be- 
comes manifold. Salutation to thee, soul of existent 
things, identical with the great elements. Thou, im- 
perishable, art beheld, in spiritual knowledge, as per- 
ceptible objects, as nature, as spirit, as the world, as 
Brahmd, as Manu, by Internal contemplation.* But 
thou art in all, the element of all; thou art all, assuming 
every form; all is from thee; and thou art from thyself. 
I salute, thee, universal soul. Glory be to thee! Thou 
art one with all things. O lord of all, thou art present 

' In life, or living beings, perception depends not, according 
to Hindu metaphysics, upon the external senses; but the im- 
pressions made upon them are communicated to the mental organ 
or sense, and by the mind to the understanding — Samvid 
in the text — by which they arc distinguished as pleasurable, pain- 
ful, or mixed. But pleasure depends upon the quality of good- 
ness; pain, on that of darkness; and their mixture, on that of 
foulness, inherent in t^e understanding: properties belonging to 
Jiveswara, or god as one with life, or to embodied spirit, but not 
as Parameswara or supreme spirit. 


“ Thou art regarded , in mental action , as the evolved , as pradhana, 
as spirit; as nVdf, tamrdj, and awardj; as, among souls, the imperishable 
$oul." 

For pradhdna, the same as prakriti, see my first note in p. 18, and 
the first in p. 20, supra. It is ahamkdra, &c. that is meant by “the 
evolved”, viz., pradhdna. Pradhdna, unqualified, is here to be taken as 
nnevolved. Virdj, samrdj, and swary are well-known technicalities of 
the Vedanta philosophy. 

The Supreme, under various aspects, is described in this couplet. 
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in all things. What can I say unto thee? Thou knowest 
all that is in the heart, 0 soul of all, sovereign lord of 
all creatures, origin of all things. Thou, who art all 
beings, knowest the desires of all creatures. The desire 
that 1 cherished has been gratified, lord, by thee. My 
devotions have been crowned with success, in that I 
have seen thee.” 

Vishnu said to Dhruva: “The object of thy devotions 
has, in truth, been attained, in that thou hast seen me: 
for the sight of me, young prince, is never unproductive. 
Ask, therefore, of me what boon thou desirest: for 
men in whose sight I appear obtain all their wishes.” 
To this, Dhruva answ’ered: “Lord god of all creatures, 
who abidest in the hearts of all, how should the 
wish that I cherish be unknown to thee? I will confess 
unto thee the hope that my presumptuous heart has 
entertained; a hope that it would be difficult to gratify, 
but that nothing is difficult, when thou, creator of the 
world, art pleased. Through thy favour, Indra* reigns 
over the three worlds. The sister-queen of my mother 
has said to me, loudly and arrogantly: ‘The royal 
throne is not for one who is not bom of me’: and 1 
now solicit of the support of the universe an exalted 
station, superior to all others, and one that shall endure 
for ever.” Vishnu said to him: “The station that thou 
askest thou shalt obtain : for I was satisfied with thee, 
of old, in a prior existence. Thou wast, formerly, a 
Brahman, whose thoughts w’ere ever devoted to me, 
ever dutiful to thy parents, and observant of thy duties. 
In course of time, a prince became thy friend, who was 


’ Hagbavat, in th« originaL 
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in the period of youth, indiil>;ed in all sensual pleasures, 
and was of handsome appearance and elegant form. 
Beholding, in consequence of associating with him, his 
affluence, you formed the desire that you might be 
subsequently born as the son of a king; and, according 
to your wish, yon obtained a princely birth, in the 
illustrious mansion of Uttiinapada. But that which 
would have been thought a great boon by others, birth 
in the race of Swayambhuva, you have not so con- 
sidered, and, therefore, have propitiated me. The man 
who worships me obtains speedy liberation from life. 
What is heaven to one whose mind is fixed on me? 
A station shall be assigned to thee, Dhruva, above the 
three worlds;' one in which thou shalt sustain the stars 
and the planets; a station above those of the sun, the 
moon. Mars, the son of Soma (Mercui'y), Venus, the 
son of Surya (Saturn), and all the other constellations; 
above the regions of the seven Rishis and the divinities 

' The station or sphere is that of the north pole , or of the 
polar star. In the former case, the star is considered to be 
Suniti, the mother of Dhruva. The legend, although, as it is 
related in our text, it differs, in its circumstances, from the story 
told, by Ovid, of Callisto and her son Areas, whom Jove 
Imposuit catio vicinaque sidera fecit, 
suggests some suspicion of an original identity. In neither of the 
authorities have we, perhaps, the primitive fable. It is evident, 
from the quotation, that presently follows in the text, of a stanza 
by Usanas, that- the Purana has not the oldest version of the 
legend; and Ovid's representation of it is after a fashion of his 
own. All that has been retained of the original is the conforndty 
of the characters and of the main incident, the translation of a 
mother and her son to the heavens, as constellations, in which 
the pole-star is the most conspicuous luminary. 
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who traverse the atmosphere.' Some celestial beings 
endure for four ages; some, for the reign of a Manu. 
To thee shall be granted the duration of a Kalpa. Thy 
mother, Suniti, in the orb of a bright star, shall gbide 
near thee for a similar term; and all those who, with 
minds attentive, shall glorify thee at dawn, or at even- 
tide, shall acquire exceeding religious merit. 

Thus, the sage Dhruva, having received a boon from 
Janardana, the god of gods, and lord of the world, 
resides in an exalted station. Beholding his glory, 
I’sanas, the preceptor of the gods and demons, repeated 
these verses: “Wonderful is the efficacy of this penance, 
marvellous is its reward , that the seven Kishis should 
be preceded by Dhruva. This, too, is the pious Suniti, 
his parent, who is called Sunrita.”* Who can celebrate 
her greatness, who, having given birth to Dhruva, has 
become the asylum of the three worlds, enjoying, to 
all future time, an elevated station, a station eminent 
above all? He who shall worthily describe the ascent 
into the sky of Dhruva, for ever shall be freed from 
all sin, and enjoy the heaven of Indra. Whatever be 
his dignity, whether upon earth, or in heaven, he shall 
never fall from it, but shall long enjoy life, possessed 
of every blessing.’ 

' The Vaitnanika devas, the deities who travel in Vimanas, 
‘heavenly ears’, or, rather, ‘moving spheres.’ 

’ The text says merely: I The commentator 

says: ‘Perhaps* formerly so called'; We have already 

remarked, that some Puraiias so denominate her. 

’ The legend of Dhruva is narrated in the Bhagarata, Padma 



• The here rendered “perhaps", connects two interpretations, and 
means “or else". 
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(Swarga Kban<la), Agni, and Naradiya, much to the same purport, 
and partly in the same words, as our text. The Brahma, and its 
double, the Hari Variisa, the Matsya, and Vayu, merely allude 
to Dhruva’s having been transferred, by Brahma, to the skies, in 
reward of his austerities. The story of his religious penance 
and adoration of Vishnu seems to be an embellishment inter- 
polated by the Vaishhava Puruiias; Dhruva being adopted, as a 
saint, by their sect. The allusion to Sunfita, in our text, concurs 
with the form of the story as it appears elsewhere, to indicate 
the priority of the more simple legend. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Posterity of Dhruva. Legend of Vena: his impiety: he is put to 
death by the Kishis. Anarchy ensues. The production of 
Nishida and Pfithu; the latter, the first king. The origin 
of Suta and Magadha: they enumerate the duties of kings. 
Pfithu compels Earth to acknowledge his authority: he levels 
it: introduces cultivation ; erects cities. Eaith called, after him, 
Pfithivl: typified as a cow. 

P.\RASARA. — The sons of Dhruva, by his wife Sam- 
bhu, were Bhavya and Slishti. Suchchhdyd, the wife 
of the latter, was the mother of five virtuous sons; 
Ripu, Ripunjaya, Vipra, Vfikala, and Vrikatejas. The 
son of Ripu, by Bfihatf. was the illustrious Chakshusha, 
who begot the Manu Chakshusha on Pushkarihf, of the 
family of Varuiia, the daughter of the venerable patri- 
arch Anaraiiya. The Manu had, by his wife Nadvali,* 
the daughter of the patriarch Vairija, ten noble sons: 
Uru, Puru,f Satadyumna, Tapaswin, Satyavach, Kavi, 
Agnishtoma, Atir4tra, Sudyumna, and Abhimanyu. 
The wife of Uru, Agneyi, bore six excellent sons: 
Anga, Sumanas, Swati, Kratu, Angiras, and Siva. Anga 
had, by his wife Sunithi, only one son, named Vena, 
whose right atm was rubbed, by the Rishis, for the 
purpose of producing from it progeny. From the arm 
of Vena, thus rubbed, sprang a celebrated monarch, 


* Professor Wilson inadvertently put “Navala”. 

t Pdru is the older form of this word, as, for instance, in the liig- 
veda, ^dkuntala, Slc. 

I. 18 
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named Prithii, by whom, in olden time, the earth was 
milked for the advantage of mankind. ' 


' Tlie descent of Pfithu from Dhruva is similarly traced in 
the Matsyn Puraiia, but with some variety of nomenclature. Thus, 
the wife of Dhruva is named Dhanya, and tlic eldest son of the 
Manu, Taru. The Viiyu introduces another generation; making 
the eldest son of SHshti, — or, as there termed, Pushti, — father of 
Udaradhi, and the latter, the father of Ripu, the father of Cha- 
kshnsha, the father of the Manu. The Bhagavata* has an almost 
entirely different set of names, having converted the family of 
Dhruva into personifications of divisions of time and of day and 
night. The account there given is: Dhruva had, by his wife 
Rhrami (revolving), the daughter of Sisumtlra (the sphere), Kalpa 
and Vatsara. The latter married Swarvithi, and had six sons: 
Pushpdriia, Tigmaketu, Isha, Urja, Vasu, Jaya. The first married 
Prabha and Dosha, and had, by the former, Pratas (dawn), 
Madhyandina (noon), and Siiya (evening), and, by the latter, 
Pradosha, Nisitha, and Vyushta, or the beginning, middle, aud 
end, of night. The last has, by Pushkariiii, Chaksbus, married 
to Akiiti, and the father of Chakshusha Manu. He has twelve sons: 
Puru, Kntsa, Trita, Dyumna, Satyavat, Kita,f Vrata, Agnisbtoma, 
Atiratra, Pradyumna, Sibi, and Ulmuka. The last is the father 
of six sons, named as in our text, except the last, who is called 
Gaya.) The eldest, Anga, is the father of Vena, the father of 
Pfithu. These additions are, evidently, the creatures of the author’s 
imagination. The Brahma Punina aud Hari Vau'isa have the 
same genealogy as the Vishnu; reading, as do the Matsya and 
Vayu, Pushkariiii or ViraiH, the daughter of Viraiia, instead of 
Varuiia. They, as well as copies of the texl, present several 


• IV., 10 and 13. 

t Professor Wilson had “Kfitsna”, “llita”, and “Dhfita", instead of 
Kntsa, Trita, and llita. 

« The Bhdgavata-purthia also has Kbyati, instead of Swath And see 
my second note in the next page. 
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Maitrkya. — Best of Munis, tell me why was the right 
hand of Vena rubbed by the holy sages, in consequence 
of which the heroic Prithu was produced. 

Parasara. — Sunithil was, originally,* the daughter 
of Mfityu, by whom she was given to Anga to wife. 
She bore him Vena, who inherited the evil propensities 
of his maternal grandfather. When he was inaugurated, 
by the Rishis, monarch of the earth, he caused it to 
be eveiywhere proclaimed, that no worship should be 
performed, no oblations offered, no gifts bestowed upon 
the Brahmans. “I, the king”, said he, “am the lord of 
sacrifice. For who but I am entitled to the oblations?” 
The Rishis, respectfully approaching the sovereign, 
addressed him in melodious accents, and said: “Gra- 
cious prince, we salute you. Hear what we have to re- 
present. For the preservation of your kingdom and 
your life, and for the benefit of all your subjects, per- 
mit us to worship Hari, the lord of all sacrifice, the 
god of gods, with solemn and protracted rites,* — a por- 

other varietips of nomenclature, f The Padma Purina (Bhuini 
Khahda) says Anga was of the family of Atri; in allusion, per- 
haps, to the circumstance, mentioned in the Brahma Purina, of 
Uttinapida’s adoption by that Rishi. 

' With the Dirghasatra, ‘long sacrifice’; a ceremony lasting 
a thousand years. 


* Some MSS. hare, instead of tm- 

I seems, therefore, better to substitute: "Siinitha was 
Mfityu's eldest datigbter." 

t The principal variants of the VMnu-purdna are as follows: for 
“Slishfi”, Sishfi; for “ Varuna”, Viriila; for “Anarailya", Aranya; for 
“Kavi”, Suchi; for “Agni.shtoma", Agiiishfut; for “Si:dyumna”, Bra- 
dy nmna; for “Swati”, Khyati; for “Siva”, Ushij. 

12 * 
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tion of the fruit of which will revert to you.* Vishnu, 
the god of oblations,* being propitiated with sacrifice 
by us, will grant you, 0 king, all your desires. Those 
pinnces have all their wishes gratified, in whose realms 
Hari, the lord of sacrifice, is adored with sacnficial 
rites.” “\Mio”, exclaimed Vena, “is superior to me? 
Who besides me is entitled to worship? Who is this 
Hari, whom you style the lord of sacrifice? Brahma, 
Janardana, Sambhu. Indra, ^ iiyu, Yama, Kavi (the 
sun), Hiitabhuj (fire), Varuiia, Dhiitri, Pushan (the 
sun), Bhumi (earth), the lord of night (the moon), — 
all these, and whatever other gods there be who listen 
to our vows, — all these are present in the person of a 
king. The essence of a sovereign is all that is di\dne.f 
Conscious of this, I have Lssued my commands: and 
look that you obey them. You are not to sacrifice, not 
to offer oblations, not to give alms. As the first duty 
of women is obedience to their lords, so observance 
of my orders is incumbents holy men, on you.” “Give 
command, great king”, replied the Rishis, “that piety 
may suffer no decrease. All this w'orld is but a trans- 

' That 19 , the lain! will be fertile in proportion as the gods 
are propitiated; and the king will benefit accordingly, as a sixth 
part of the merit and of the produce will be his. So the com- 
mentator explains the word ‘jmrtion’: ^fTT: 1 


* Yajnapurusha. See my note in p. 163, supra. 

uftwr: « 

In place of “whateTer other gods there be who listen to onr vows", 
read “whatever other gods bestow enrses or blessings.” 

The end of the stanza signifies, literally: “A king is made up of all 
that is divine.” 
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mutation of oblations; and, if devotion be suppressed, 
the world is at an end.” But Vena was entreated in 
vain; and, although this request was repeated by the 
sages, he refused to give the order they suggested. 
Then those pious Munis were filled with wrath, and 
cried out to each other; “Let this wicked wretch be 
slain. The impious man who has reviled the god of 
sacrifice,* who is without beginning or end, is not fit 
to reign over the earth.” And they fell upon the king, 
and beat him with blades of holy grass, consecrated 
by prayer, and slew him, who had first been destroyed 
by his impiety towards god. 

Afterwards the Munis beheld a great dust arise ; and 
they said to the people who were nigh: “Wliat is this?” 
And the people answered and said: “Now that the 
kingdom is without a king, the dishonest men have 
begun to seize the property of their neighbours. The 
great dust that you behold, excellent Munis, is raised 
by troops of clustering robbers, hastening to fall upon 
their prey.”f The sages, hearing this, consulted, and 
together rubbed the thigh of the king, who had left 
no offspring, to iiroduce a son. From the thigh, thus 
rubbed, came forth a being of the complexion of a 
charred stake, with flattened features (like a negro), 
and of dwai-fish stature. “Wliat am I to do?” cried 
he eagerly to the Munis. “Sit down” (nishfda), said 
they : and thence his name was Nishada. His descend- 
ants, the inhabitants of the Vindhya mountain, great 
Muni, are still called Nishadas, and are characterized by 


* Y c^napunuha. 

t There is here considerable compression in the translation. 
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the exterior tokens of depravity. * By this means the 
wickedness of Vena was expelled ; those Nishadas being 


' The Matsya says there were born outcast or barbarous races, 
Mlechchhas M as black as colly riura. The Bhugavata 

describes an individual of dwarfish stature, with short arms and 
legs, of a complexion ns black as a crow, with projecting chin, 
broad flat nose, red eyes, and tawny' hair; whose descendants 
were mountaineers and foresters.* The Padma (Bhiitni Khaiida) 
has a similar description; adding to the dwarfish stature and black 
complexion, a wide mouth, large ears, and a protuberant belly. 
It also particularizes his posterity as Nishadas , Kiratas , Bhillas, 
Bahanakas, Bhrahmaras, Pulindas, and other barbarians or 
Mlechchhas, living in woods and on mountains. These passages 
intend, and do not much exaggerate, the uncouth appearance of 
the Gonds, Koles, Bhils, and other uncivilized tribes, scattered 
along the forests and mountains of central India, from Behar to 


• Bhdgavata-purdna, IV., 14, 43^46: 

TTWf ’fr: ii 

Mil <*» i 

ii 

^ II 

w fnfww^nrWrr: i 

I <1*11411 ‘^*l<*<*mgw41IU*l, II 

Burnonfs translation is in these vords: 

“Ayant pris cette resolution, les llicbis secouerent rapidement la cuisae 
dn roi qu'ils avaient tne, et il en sortit un nain 

"Noir commo un curbeau, ayant le corps d’uno extreme petitesse, les 
bras courts, les inachoires grandes, les pieds petite, le nez enfonce, les 
yeux rouges et les cbeveux cuivr^s. 

“Prosteme devant enx, le pauvre nain s’ecria: Que faut-il que je 

fasse? Et les Brabmaoes lui repondirent; Assieds-toi, ami. De U Ini 
Tint le nom de Nichada. 

“C'est de sa race que sont sortis les Naichadas qui babitent les cavernes 
et les montagnes ; car c’est lui dont la naissance effafa la fante terrible 
de Vena.” 
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boi*n of his sins, and carr}Mng them away. The Brah- 
mans then proceeded to rub the right arm of the king, 
from which friction was engendered the illustrious son 
of Vena, named Prithu. resplendent in person, as if the 
blazing deity of Fire had been manifested. 

There then fell from the sky the primitive bow (of 
Mahiideva) named Ajagava, and celestial arrows, and 
panoply from heaven. At the birth of Prithu. all living 
creatures rejoiced; and Vena, delivered, by his being 
born, from the hell named Put, ascended to the realms 
above.* The seas and rivers, bringing jewels (from 
their depths), and water to perform the ablutions of 
his installation, appeared. The great parent of all. 
Brahma, with the gods and the descendants of Angiras 
(the fires), and with all things animate or inanimate, 
assembled, and performed the ceremony of consecrating 
the son of Vena. Beholding in his right hand the 
(mark of the) discus of Vishnu, Brahma recognized 
a portion of that divinity in Prithu, and was much 
pleased. For the mark of Vishnu’s discus is visible in 
the hand of one who is born to be a universal emperor,* 
one whose power is invincible even by the gods. 

Khanilesh, and who are, not improbably, the predecessors of the 
present occupants of the cultivated portions of the country. They 
are always very black, ill-shapen, and dwarfish, and have counte- 
nances of a very African character. 

' A Chakravartin, or, according to the text, one in whom the 
Chakra (the discus of Vishnu) abides (vartate); such a figure being 
delineated by tbe lines of the hand. The grammatical etymology 
is: ‘He who abides in, or rules over, an extensive territoiy called 
a Chakra.’ 

' See Original Santkrit TexU, Part I., pp. 60-63. 
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The mighty Prithu, the son of Vena, being thus in- 
vested with universal dominion by those who were 
skilled in the rite, soon removed the grievances of the 
people whom his father had oppressed; and, from win- 
ning their affections, he derived the title of Rsija or 
king.' The waters became solid, when he traversed 
the ocean: the mountains opened him a path: his ban- 
ner passed unbroken (through the forests): the earth 
needed not cultivation; and, at a thought, food was 
prepared: all kine were like the cow of plenty: honey 
was stored in evei’y ffower. At the sacrifice of the 
birth of Pfithn, which was perfonned by Brahma, the 
intelligent Siita (herald or bard) was produced, in the 
juice of the moon-plant, on the veiy birth-day.* At 
that great sacrifice also was produced the accomplished 
Magadha. And the holy sages said to these two per- 
sons: “Praise ye the king Prithn, the illustrious son 
of Vena. For this is your especial function, and here is 
a fit subject for your praise.” But they respectfully 
replied to the Brahmans: “We know not the acts of 
the new-born king of the earth. His merits are not 
understood by us: his fame is not spread abroad. In- 
foiTO us upon what subject we may dilate in his praise.” 
“Praise the king”, said the Rishis, “for the acts this 


' From Raga ('^TTIT), ‘passion’ or ‘affection.’ But the more 
obvious etymology is Raj (TT^)> ‘to shine’ or ‘be splendid.’ 

’ The birth of Prithu is to be considered as the sacrifice, of 
which Brahma, the creator, was the performer. But, in other 
places, as in the Padraa, it is considered that an actual sacrificial 
rite was celebrated, at which the first encomiasts were produced. 
The Bhagavata does not account for their appearance. 
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heroic monarch will perform: praise him for the virtues 
he will display.” 

The king, hearing these words, was much pleased, 
and reflected, that persons acquire commendation by 
virtuous actions, and that, consequently, his virtuous 
conduct would he the theme of the eulogium which 
the bards were about to pronounce. Whatever merits, 
then, they should panegyrize, in their encomium, he 
determined that he would endeavour to acquire; and, 
if they should point out what faults ought to be avoided, 
he would try to shun them. He, therefore, listened 
attentively, as the sweet-voiced encomiasts celebrated 
the future virtues of Prithu, the enlightened son of Vena. 

“The king is a sjieaker of truth, bounteous, an ol> 
server of his promises. He is wise, benevolent, patient, 
valiant, and a terror to the wicked. He knows his 
duties; he acknowledges services: he is compassionate 
and kind-spoken. He respects the venerable: he per- 
forms sacrifices; he reverences the Brahmans. He 
cherishes the good, and, in administering justice, is 
indifferent to friend or foe.” 

The virtues thus celebrated by tbe Sxita and the 
Migadha were cherished in the remembrance of the 
Raja, and practised, by him, when occasion arose. Pro- 
tecting this earth, the monarch performed many great 
sacrificial ceremonies, accompanied by liberal dona- 
tions. His subjects soon approached him, suffering 
from the famine by which they were afflicted; as all 
the edible plants had perished during the season of 
anarchy. In reply to his question of the cause of their 
coming, they told him that, in the interval in which 
the earth was without a king, all vegetable products 
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had been withheld, and that, consequently, the people 
had perished. “Thou% said they, “art the bestower 
of subsistence to us: thou art appointed, by the creator, 
the protector of the people. Grant us vegetables, the 
support of the lives of thy subjects, who are perishing 
with hunger.*’ 

On hearing this, Prithu took up his divine bow Ajar 
gava, and his celestial arrows, and, in great wrath, 
marched forth to assail the Earth. Earth, assuming 
the figure of a cow, fled ha.stily from him, and traversed, 
through fear of the king, the regions of Brahma and 
the heavenly spheres. But, wherever w'ent the sup- 
porter of living things, there she beheld Vainya with 
uplifted weapons. At last, trembling (with terror), and 
anxious to escape his an'ows, the Earth addressed 
Prithu, the hero of resistless prowess. “Know you 
not, king of men”, said the Earth, “the sin of killing 
a female, that you thus persevcringly seek to slay me?” 
The prince replied: “When the happiness of many is 
secured by the destruction of one malignant being, the 
death of that being is an act of virtue.” “But”, said 
the Earth, “if, in order to promote the welfare of your 
subjects, you put an end to me, whence, best of mon- 
archs, will thy people derive their support?” “Dis- 
obedient to my rule”, rejoined Prithu, “if I destroy 
thee, I will support my people by the efficacy of my 
own devotions.” Then the Earth, overcome with ap- 
prehension, and trembling in every limb, respectfully 
saluted the king, and thus spake: “All undertakings 
are successful, if suitable means of elFecting them are 
employed. I will impart to you means of success, 
which you can make use of, if you please. All vege- 
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table products are old, and destroyed by me; but, at 
your command, I will restore them, as developed from 
my milk. Do you, therefore, for the benefit of mankind, 
most virtuous of princes, give me that calf by which 
I may be able to secrete milk. Make, also, all places 
level, so that I may cause my milk, the seed of all 
vegetation, to flow everywhere around.” 

Prithu, accordingly, uprooted the mountains, by 
hundreds and thousands, for myriads of leagues; and 
they were, thenceforth, piled upon one another. Before 
his time there were no defined boundaries of villages 
or towns, upon the irregular surface of the earth; there 
was no cultivation, no pasture, no agriculture, no high- 
way for merchants. All these things (or all civilization) 
originated in the reign of Prithu. Where the ground 
was made level, the king induced his subjects to take 
up their abode. Before his time, also, the fruits and 
roots which constituted the food of the people were 
procured with great difficulty; all vegetables having 
been destroyed: and he, therefore, having made Swa- 
yaihbhuva Manu the calf,' milked the Earth, and re- 


' ‘Having willed or determined the Manu Swayambhuva to 
be the calf:’ 

So the Padnia Purdna: 


^ 3*r: ti 

The Bhagavata* has: I ‘Having made the .Manu 

the calf.’ By the ‘calf’, or Manu in that character, is typified, 
the commentator observes, the promoter of the multiplication of 


• IV., 18, 12. 
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ceived tlie milk into his own hand, for the benefit of 
mankind. Thence proceeded all kinds of corn and 
vegetables upon which jieople subsist now and per- 
petually. By granting life to the Earth, Pfithu was 
as her father; and she thence derived the patronymic 
appellation Prithivf (the daughter of Pfithu). Then 
the gods, the sages, the demons, the Rakshasas, the 
Gandharvas. Yakshas, Pitfis, serpents, mountains, and 
trees, took a milking vessel suited to their kind, and 
milked the earth of appropriate milk. .\nd the milker 
and the calf were both peculiar to tlieir own species.’ 


' The Malsya, Bralima, Bhagavata, and Padnia enter into a 
greater detail of this milking, specifiying, typically, the calf, the 
milker, the milk, and the vessel. Thus, according to the Matsya, 
the Hishis milked the earth ihrongh Bfihaspati; their calf was 
Soma; the Vedas were the vessel; and the milk was devotion. 
When the gods milked the earth, the milker was Mitra (the sun); 
Indra was the calf; superhuman power w.-is the produce. The 
gods had a gold, the Pitfis, a silver, vessel: and, for the latter, 
the milker was Antaka (death); Yama was the calf; the milk 
was Swadha or oblation. The Niigas or snake-gods had a gourd 
for their pail ; tlieir calf was Tak.shaka; Dhfitanishtra (the serpent) 
was their milker; and their milk was poison. For the Asnras, 
Maya was the milk; A'irochana, the son of Prahliida, was the 
calf; the milker was Uwimurdhan; and the vessel was of iron. 
The Yakshas made Vaisravaiia their calf; their vessel was of 
unbaked earth; the milk was the power of disappearing. The 
Rakshasas and others employed Raupyanabha as the milker; 
their calf was Sumalin; and their milk was blood. Chitraratha 
was the calf, A'asuruchi, the milker, of the Gandharvas and nymphs, 
who milked fragrant odours into a cup of lotos-leaves. On behalf 
of the mountains, Meru was the milker; Himavat, the calf; the 
pail was of crystal ; and the milk was of herbs and gems. The 
trees extracted sap in a vessel of the Paliisa; the Sal being tlie 
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This Earth — the mother, the nurse, the receptacle, 
and nourisher,of all existent things— was produced from 

milker, and the Plnksha, tlie calf. The descriptions that occur 
in the Bhagavata. * Padma, and Brahma Purjiiias are, occasionally, 
slightly varied; but they are, for the most part, in the same 
words as that of the Matsya. These mystifications are, all, 
probably, subsequent modifications of the original simple allegory, 
which typified the earth as a cow, who yielded to every class of 
beings the milk they desired, or the object of their wishes. 


■ The account given in the Bhdgavata-inirdna — iy., 18, 12-27 — is in 
these words: 

fin? ffii ^ I 

ii 

TTwnit ^ fvr: i 

^ ir«n^T»r ii 

^efi II 

^1 I ^ t ® 

ftj4,tl*|i|«I mwW M II 

II 

s V ii^: I 
^ II 

ni»nn^ ^n«^<idT: ii 

^5^ ^ifira fwr: i 

wftr fwt ^ II 

^ *nf^ »II«IlB*1^Hl^rU(«*UH I 
Iizjwi!! f^irtiTTWTfl'^flH II 

ftrfipn’jpn: i 

?^?rwr ^?nn?T^ ii 

manr^ff ’rmrg i 

fwpo TOrf5^t5nn% ttet: ii 
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the sole of the foot of Vishnu. And thus was born 
the luighty Pfithu, the heroic son of Vena, who was 

irrrw*t: ^ i 

II 

Y«nrejni i 
’Tpnvrg^jrniH ii 

^ I 

^ II 

irt Ti?7 :‘f^i « *n<«H : i 

i^^*! II 

Rumours translation of this passage is as follows: 

“Se conformant au conseil amical et utile de la terre, le roi lui donna 
pour vcau le Mann, et se mettant a la traire de sa main, il en tira 
toutes les plantes annuelles. 

“C'est ainsi que d'autres sages ont sn, comnie ce roi, retirer de toutes 
chosos uno substance pr^cieuso; les antrea etres vinrent egalement traire, 
selon leurs desirs, la terre soumiso par Pfitbn. 

“Les liichis, o sage excellent, lui donnant Bfihaspati pour vean, vinrent 
aussi traire la vacbe divine; leurs orgaues etaient le vase dans lequel 
ils re^nrent le pur lait des chants sacnSs. 

“Les troupes des Suras, Ini amenant Indra comme veau, en tirerent 
le Soma, ce lait qni donue la force, I'cnergie, la vigueur, et le re^urent 
dans un vase d'or. 

“Les Daityas et les Danavas, prenant comme veau Prahrada, chef des 
Asuras, vinrent la traire, et re(urent dans un vase de fer le lait des 
liqueurs spiritueuses et des sues fermentes. 

“Les Gandbarvas et les Apsaras, prenant un lotus pour vase, vinrent 
aussi traire la vacbe; Vii;vavasu fut le veau; le lait fut la douceur de 
la voix et la beautd des Gandbarvas. 

“Les Pitfis, dont Aryaman etait le veau, enrent pour lait t'olTraude 
qn'on presente aux Manes; les Divinites des funerailles, o grand sage, la 
recueillirent avec foi dans un vase d'argile crue. 

“Kapila fut le veau des Siddhas et des Vidyadharas; le del fut le 
vase dans lequel ils returent les charmes et la puissance surnaturelle 
qui consiste dans I'acte seul de la volonte. 

“D'autres Dieux livres a la magie, prenant Maya pour veau, reenrent 
la Maya, simple acte de la reflexion, que connaissent les etres merveillenx 
qni peuvont disparaitre a leur gre. 

“Les Yakebas, les Rakebasas, les Bhutas, lea Pi^atchas et les Demons 
qui se nourrissent de chair, prirent pour vean le chef des Bhutas, et 
reeurent dans un crane le sang dont ils s'enivrent. 
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the lord of the earth, and who, from conciliating the 
affections of the people, was the first ruler to whom 
the title of Raja was ascribed. Wlioever shall recite 
this story of the birth of Prithu, the son of Vena, shall 
never suffer any retribution for the evil he may have 
committed. And such is the virtue of the tale of 
Prithu’s birth, that those who hear it repeated shall 
be relieved from affliction.’ 

' Another reading is, * » * qp c t f^ I ‘It 

counteracts evil dreams.’ The legend of Prithu is briefly given 
in the Mahabharata, Raja Dharina, and occurs in most of the 
Purahas, but in greatest detail in our text, in the Bhagavata, and, 
especially, in the Padma, Bhiimi Khaiida, s. 30. All the 
versions, however, are, essentially, the same. 


“Les reptiles, les serpents, les animaux venimeu.x, les Nagas prircnt 
Takchaka pnnr veau, et refurent dans leur boucbe le poison qu'ils avaient 
trait de la vache. 

“Prenant pour veau le taureau, et pour vase les forets, les bestiaux 
recurent I'herbe des paturages. Accompagnees dn roi des aniinanx, les 
betes feroces, 

“ Qui se nourrissent de chair, prirent la viande chacune dans lour corps; 
et les volatiles, amenant comnie veau Supan'ia, eurent pour leur part 
I'insecte qui se meut et le fruit immobile. 

“Les arbres, rois des fori-ts, prenant le figuier pour veau, recueillirent 
cbacun le lait de leur propro seve; les montagnes, amenaut i'Uimavat, 
recueillirent cbacune sur leurs somniets les mdtau.v varies. 

“Toutes les creatures enfin, prenant comme veau le chef do leur espece, 
refurent cbacune dans leur vase le lait qu'elles etaient vennes traire de 
la vache, mere f^conde de tons biens, qu'avait doniptee Prithu. 

“C’est ainsi, 6 descendant de Knru, quo Prithu et les antres Mres, 
avides de nonrriture, trouverent tous d'excellents aliments dans les diverses 
especes de lait qu'ils revurent, en presentant chacun a la terre son veau 
et son vase." 
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Descendants of Pfithu. Legend of the Pracbetasas : they are de- 
sired, by their father, to multiply mankind, by worshipping 
Vishnu: they plunge into the sea, and meditate on and praise 
him: he appears, and grants their wishes. 

Pkithu had two valiant sons, Antardhi and Palin. ‘ 
The son of Antardhana, by his wife Sikhaudinf, was 
Havirdluina, to whom Dhishahti, a princess of the race 
of Agni, bore six sons: Pracldnabarhis, iSukra, Gaya, 

’ The text of the Vayu and Brahma (or Hari Vaiiisa) read, 
like that of the V'ishuu: 

M. Langlois* * * § understands the two last words as a compound 
epithet: “Et jouirent du pouvoir de se rendre invisibles.” The 
construction would admit of such a sense :f but it seems more 
probable that they are intended for names. The lineage of Pfithu 
is immediately continued through one of them, Antardhana, which 
is the same as -Vntardhi; as the commentator slates, with regard 
to that appellation: I aud as the commentator 

on the Hari Vaiiisa remarks, of the succeeding name: TT*!Tl}'nTT- 
^ I ‘One of the brothers being called .Antardhana 
or Antardhi ’ leaves no other sense for Palin but that of a proper 
name. The Bhagavatat gives Pfithu hvesons: Vijilaswa, Dhumra- 
kesa, Haryaksha, Draviiia, and Vfika; and adds, § that the elder 
was also named Antardhana, in consequence of having obtained, 
from Indra, the power of making himself invisible: 


• Vol I., p. 10. 

t The alternative sense implies, rather, that they bad the disposition 
to render themselves invisible. 

: IV., 22, 64. 

§ IV., 24, 3. 
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Krishna, Vraja, and Ajina,' The first of these was a 
mighty prince and patriarch, by whom mankind was 
nmltiplie<l after tlie death of Ilavirdhana. He was 
called Pracln'naltarhis, from his [)lacing upon the earth 
the sacred grass, pointing to tlie east.'' At the terminar 


' The Itiuigavnta, as usual, modifies lliis genealogy. Antar- 
dhaiia has, hy Sikhaiiditii, three sons, who were the three fires, 
Piivaka, Pavamana, and Suehi,* condemned, by a eurse of Vasishlha, 
to be born .again. By another wife, Nabhaswati, he has Ilavir- 
dhana, who.se sons are the samef jus those of the text; only 
giving another name, Barhishad, as well as Pruebiuabarhis, to 
the first. .Aecordiiig to the Mahabharata (Moksha Ilharnia), which 
h.as been followed by the Padma Puraiiti, Prachinabnrhi.s was 
born in the family of Atri: 

•^rf^ i 

tns n »i ^f^4<i«i i A II 

’ The text is, 

HPin*n«i: i 

Kusa or Barbis is, properly, ‘sacrificial grass’ (Poa); and Prachi- 
nagra, literally, ‘having its tips towards the east’; the direction 
in which it should be placed upon the ground, .as a seat for the 
gods, on occasion of offerings made to them. The name, there- 
fore, intimates either that the practice originated with him, or, 
as the commentator explains it, that he was exceedingly devout, 
offering sacrifices, or invoking the gods, everywhere: ’enrr- 

I The Hari VaiiisaJ adds a verse to that of our text, 

reading: 


• lihagavnta-purdAa, IV., 24, 4. At IV., 1, 59, they are spoken of 
as sons of Agni by Swahil. And see pp. 155 and 156, supra. 

f The Bhdgavata-purdna , I\’., 24, 8, gives their names as follows: 
Barhishad, Gaya, Sukla, Krishna, Satya, and Jitavrata. 

^ Stanza $5. 

I. 13 
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tion of a rigid penance, he married Savarha, the daugh- 
ter of the ocean, who had been previously betrothed 


which M. Langlois* has rendered: ‘ Quand il marchait sur la 
terre, Ics pointes de cousa etaient courbees vers I'orient’; which 
he supposes to mean, ‘que ce prince avail tourne ses pcnsees et 
porte sa domination vers Test:” a supposition that might have 
been obviated by a little further consideration of the verse of 
Manuf to which he refers: “If he have sitten on culms of kusa, 
with their points toward the east, and be purified by rubbing that 
holy grass on both his hands, and be further prepared by three 
suppressions of breath, each equal, in time, to fice short voiceh, he 
then may fitly pronounce orn''^ The commentary explains the 
passage as above, referring '• to ^TTT;, not to 

7T^; as: 

1 7m: ^ irpfhmfif: i 

‘He was called Prachinabarbis , because his sacred grass, point- 
ing east, was going upon the very earth, or was spread over the 
whole earth.’ § The text of the Bhagavata{{ also explains clearly 
what is meant: 

‘By whose sacred grass, pointing to the cast, as he performed 
sacrifice after sacrifice, the whole earth, his sacrificial ground, 
was overspread.’ T 


• Vol. I., p 10. + II., 75; 

pi ^w i »MjqiBl» i: 'orrtWTi: i 

wntT^iT^njarH: ii 

* This rendering, which is that of Sir William Jone.s, is not altogether 
in keeping with the commentary of Ktillnka Bhaffa. 

§ Bather; “On his land the sacred grass, (lointing towards the east, 
was forthcoming on the face of the earth, as it were, that is to say, 
was filling the entire circuit of the earth. Henco he was called I’ra- 
chinabarhis.” 

II IV., 24, 10. 

^ Burnouf — Vol. II., Preface, p. III., note — renders thus; “C'est lui 
qui, faisant succeder les sacrifices aux sacrifices, couvrit de tiges de Kufa 
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to him, and who had, by the king, ten sons, who were 
all styled Prachetasas, and were skilled in military 
science. They all observed the same duties, practised 
religious austerities, and remained immersed in the 
bed of the sea for ten thousand years. 

Maitreya. — You can inform me, great sage, why 
the magnanimous Prachetasas engaged in penance in 
the waters of the sea. 

Parasara. — The sons of Prdchi'nabarhis were, ori- 
ginally, informed, by their father, who had been ap- 
pointed as a patriarch, and whose mind was intent on 
multiplying mankind, that he had been respectfully 
enjoined, by Brahma, the god of gods, to labour to 
this end, and that he had promised obedience. “Now, 
therefore”, continued he, “do you, my sons, to oblige 
me, diligently promote the increase of the people: for 
the orders of the father of all creatures are entitled to 
respect.” The sons of the king, having heard their 
father’s words, replied: “So be it.” But they then in- 
quired of him, as he could best explain it, by what 
means they might accomplish the augmentation of man- 
kind. He said to them: “Wlioever worships Vishnu, 
the bestower of good, attains, undoubtedly, the object 
of his desires. There is no other mode. What further 
can I tell you? Adore, therefore, Govinda, who is Hari, 
the lord of all beings, in order to effect the increase 


dont les extrdmitea regardaient I'orient, la surface de la terre, dent il 
faisait ainsi ua terrain cooaacr4." 

Also see the Rhagavata-purdAa, IV., 29, 49. 

Sridbara Swamin's comment on IV., 24, 10, is as follows: 

VTTTfi Bfl4flrtd4hM Tiq 

^nrRTt yfir: tint ttq i 
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of the hiiTiian race, if yon wish to succeed. The eternal 
Purnshottaina is to he projiitiated hy liiin who wishes 
for virtue, wealth, enjoyment, or lil)eration. Adore 
him, the imperishable, hy whom, when pi’opitiated, the 
world was iii-st created; and mankin*! will assuredly 
be multiplied.” 

Thus instructed hv their father, the ten Prachetasas 

V ' 

plunged into the depths of the ocean, and, with minds 
wholly devoted to Narayaiia, the sovereign of the 
universe, who is beyond all worlds, were engrossed 
by religious austerity for ten thousand years. Remain- 
ing there, they, with fixed thoughts, praised Hari, who, 
when pro{)itiated, confers on those who praise him all 
that they desire. 

Maitreya. — The excellent praises that the Prache- 
tasas addressed to Vishiiu, whilst they stood in the 
deep, you, 0 best of Munis, are qualified to repeat 
to me. 

Parasara. — Hear, Maitreya, the hymn which the 
Prachetasas, as they stood in the waters of the sea, 
sang, of old, to Govinda, their nature being identified 
with him: — 

“We bow to him whose glory is the perpetual theme 
of every speech: him first, him last; the supreme lord 
of the boundless world; w’ho is primeval light; who is 
without his like; indivisible and infinite; the origin of 
all existent things, movable or stationary. To that 
supreme being who is one with time, whose first forms, 
though he be without form, are day and evening and 
night, be adoration! Glory to him, the life of all living 
things, who is the same with the moon, the receptacle 
of ambrosia, drunk daily by the gods and progenitors; 
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to him who is one with the sim, the cause of heat and 
cold and rain, wlio dissipates tlie gloom, and illnminates 
the .sky with his railiance; to him who is one witli 
earth, all-pervading, and the asylum of smell and other 
objects of sense, suppoi-ting the whole world liy its 
solidity! We adore that form of the deity Hari whicli 
is water, the womli of the world, tlie seed of all living 
beings. Glory to the month of the gods, the eater of 
the Havya; to the eater of the Kavya, the month of 
the progenitors; to Vishhn, who is identical with fire; 
to him who is one with air, the origin of ether, existing 
as the five vital airs in the body, causing constant vital 
action; to him who is identical with the atmosphere, 
pure, illimitable, shapeless, separating all creatures! 
Glory to Krishna, who is Brahma in the form of sen- 
sible objects; who is ever the direction of the faculties 
of sense! We offer salutation to that supreme Hari 
who is one with the senses, both subtile and substantial, 
the recijiient of all impressions, the root of all know- 
ledge; to the universal soul, who, as internal intellect, 
delivers the impressions, received by the senses, to soul; 
to him who has the properties of Prakriti; in whom, 
without end, rest all things; from whom all things pro- 
ceed; and who is that into which all things resolve. 
We worship that Purushottoma, the god who is pure 
spirit, and who, without qualities, is ignorantly con- 
sidered as endowed with qualities. We adore that 
supreme Brahma, the ultimate condition of Vishnu, 
unproductive, uidjorn, pure, void of (pialities, and free 
from accidents; who is neither high nor low, neither 
bulky nor minute, has neither shape, nor colour, nor 
shadow, nor substance, nor affection, nor body; who 
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is neither ethereal nor susceptible of contact smell, or 
taste ; who has neither eyes, nor ears, nor motion, nor 
speech, nor breath, nor mind, nor name, nor race, nor 
enjoyment, nor splendour; who is without cause, with- 
out fear, without error, without fault, undecaying, 
immortal, free from passion, without sound, impercep- 
tible, inactive, independent of place or time, detached 
from all investing properties; hut (illusively) exercising 
irresistible might, and identified with all beings, de- 
pendent upon none. Glory to that nature of Vishiiu, 
which tongue cannot tell, nor has eye beheld!” 

Thus glorifying Vishnu, and intent in meditation on 
him, the Prachetasas passed ten thousand years of 
austerity in the vast ocean; on which, Hari, being 
pleased with them, appeared to them amidst the waters, 
of the complexion of the full-blown lotos-leaf. Behold- 
ing him mounted on the king of birds, (Garuda), the 
Prachetasas bowed down their heads in devout hom- 
age; when Vishiiu said to them: “Receive the boon 
you have desired ; for I, the giver of good, am content 
with you, and am present.” The Prachetasas replied 
to him with reverence, and told him that the cause of 
their devotions was the command of their father to 
effect the multiplication of mankind. The god, having, 
accordingly, granted to them the object of then' prayers, 
disappeared; and they came up from the water. 
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CORRIGENDA, &c. 

P. VII., notes, 1. 4. So runs the stanza in the Mateya, Kurina, and 
other Paraiias. The Miirkandiya-purdna, in its conclnding chapter, 
has the same, with the exception of for The ITsA/iu- 

purdiia, III., 6, 17, reads: 

For the second line, it gives, at VI., 8, 2: 

wr^^T’T %^r inn i 

P. XXX., 11. 6 and 3'>. Read Bhiiini Khaiida. 

P. XI.II., 1. 18. Read Vena. 

P. XLV., notes, 1. 4. Read editor's note in p. LV., infra. 

P. LVH, notes, I. 2. Read Venkafa. 

P. LXIII , I. 11. Read Swayaiiibhu. 

P. LXVI., note, 1. 2. For ^ 

P. LXXXVH. , I. 2. “Durvasa.sa" is the reading of Professor Wilson's 
ilS. Hnt it is nngranimatical. 

P. XCV., II. 15 and 29. Read Satanipa. 

P ClI , notes, I. 4. Read Christa Sangita. 

P. CXXII., 1. 2 ab infra. Read Mamts. 


P. 6. The Translator's note is here misnnmbered. And the same is 
the case at pp. 19 and 34. 

P. 2'2, notes, 1. 2 ab infra. For p. 15 read p. 18. 

P 25, notes, 1. 13. Professor Wilson must nave .adopted the following 
reading, that of a fewr MSS. which I have seen : 

Dr. Muir dues the same, where he translates the stanza in which this 
line occurs. See Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV., p. 4(, first foot-note. 


P. 25, notes, I. 16. Read 
P. 31, notes, 1. 5. Read; 


an« ii ^s Si » i r*i<ing K»nTT5irrsRrf»Tfv: i 

P. 36, note, 1. 9. Cudworth's very words are: “When this world was 
made, a certain sphere of flame or fire did first arise and encompass 
the air which surrounds this earth, (as a bark doth a tree)'', &c. 

But both the Greek and the English are inadecpiately quoted. 

P. 44, Editor's note. I ought to have added, that the commentator's 
view approaches more nearly that of the translator than my own. 
His rendering, however, of — which, in the Vedanta, is a 


stereotype epithet of Brahma — by makes it doubtful, 

to my mind, whether his interpretation is preferable to that which 1 
have proposed. The commentary runs as follows: xrftfTfw inm 

MTi^ I ^ ff wSfm »fnrr»rt 

TRf jfmTT: I ^ifW ^ 7TTO- 
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i ^KnrftnrT: 

'll I nihSi^fi, I ^pjrrf^^V*r^rrft ntDO] • 

^piht^^r^ >TT^: I <rm ^ gfrr: i »r &«•. ami 

&c, qnoted at p -1.5. J?T*ri ^ Raffl Pq <iM '*11 P*! •! ^ 

I ^ *nirraR 

T^Ti »tr: I w I gw 

■trfrf'^w^nwnn^ ^ 

■ Twrf^f <1 ri HI I'M f^Mi fw *mi I <( I ^rm ttoi 

3«jnfti fxj HTfw^ ^i?r^g%gK HfciWfiifci 1 7m 
f gtq^M*l'aii wuqq««»w lf^f*i'^ P^gWTT ^7T P*TTTW' 
iiTf I ?T TT4 w^rnwr. Ac., (,111.10,1 a( p I.',. jftiTrr 
7Tt7m?fin mTTwfJTfa i ^ wim 

IT? fffr: ?nihwT >ttPw vrnjyutipTiPTTir^: i 

The pa.(isage thus annotntod will Im found translated in Original 
Samkrit Texts, Part IV., p. 31, foot note. 

P. 56, 1 5. /ft'rtrf NaraK. 

P. r>5, note.s, I. 12. Read I-ani-ness. 

P. 8fi, notes, I 6. Referrinp to this place. Professor Wilson has written : 
“M. Burnonf renders instra, lea priirea fmeiitaka/ gui aont conime la 
glaive; and, in a note in the Vialiiiu I'ltreiiia, I have translated the 
same expression of the Bhagnvatn, ‘the nnuttered incantation'. Rut 
it may he doubted if this is quite correct. The difference between 
imtra and atoma seems to be, that one is recited, whether audibly 
or inaudibly; the other, sung.” Translation of the liig-reda, Vol I., 
p. 22, note. 

P. 86, notes, I. 16. AW^ljrai^TTO®. I- 27- f’'"’ Tf^ rcai/TI^- 

P. 110, notes, 1. 2 ah infra. The passage to which I refer is IV., 1, 40 
and 42. Atjll., 24, 23 and 24, as Professor Wilson says, Arnndhati 
is married to Vasishfha, and Sdnti, to Atharvan. 

P. Ill, notes, 1. 4. Read Dharma's. 

P. 124, notes, 1. 6 ah infra. Read 

P. 125, notes, 1. 3 ah infra. Read Viiinacharins. 

P. 135, notes, 1. 3 oA infra. Read q«^^- 

P. 136, 1. 4. Read 6achi. ^ 

P. 142, 1. 2. Read Maruts. Notes, 1. 6 ni infra. Read Savitri. 

P. 152, notes, 1. 6 oA infra. What is really stated is, that Prana had 

two sons, Veda.siras and Kavi; and the latter was father of Usanas. 
See Burnonfs Rhuqnvata-pnruna, Vol. II., Preface, pp VI-IX. 

P. 155, notes, 1. 13. Read Puiiya. 

P. 164, notes, I. 4. Read Dharana. 

P. 170, notes, 1. 6. Read -41lilKH- 


Berlin, printed l>7 Unger brothers. Printers to the King. 
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